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A SuBALTERN IN AMERICA. 


Cuar. I. 


It is ndt without considerable re- 
luctance, my dear North, that I sit 
down to comply with your frequently 
repeated request. The details of the 
late war in the Southern States of North 
Anierica have been so vividly and cor- 
rectly given by your friend the Subal- 
tern, that he who ventures to tread 
upon the same ground, must make 
up his mind to endure the reproach 
of rashniess, if not of presumption. 
Nevertheless, as my journal professes 
not to enter in any degree into the 
plans of the different campaigns, far- 
ther than as these plans affected my 
own individual person ; and as, in point 
of fact, I cannot pretend to give any- 
thing more than a relation of the acci- 
dents and occurrences which befell 
myself, from the commencement of 
our military operations in the Bay of 
Chesapeake, down to the period of 
their final close in the Dauphine Is- 
land ; I am willing to be guided by 
your wishes ; not in the spirit of a ri- 
val or adversary towards my brother 
Subaltern, Heaven knows, but as an 
humble imitator, whose lighter sketch- 
es and more private narration may, 
perhaps, give an additional interest to 
those grave and scientific details with 
which he has already favoured the 
public. 

In the “ Narrative of the Campaign 
of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans,”* you will find a 
sufficiently elaborate account of the 
embarkation of the troops in the Ga- 


ronne, and the passage from thence,to 
the mouth of the Patuxent. Of that 
account I shall say no more, than that 
to the minutest tittle, (as far at least 
as I am a judge) it is correctly given. 
All went on as the Subaltern has told 
us ; St Michaels and Bermuda were © 
both visited, the Chesapeake was en 
tered on the 15th of August (814, 
and on the 18th the fleet began to as- 
cend the Patuxent. It was my for- 
tune, during the progress of this voy- 
age, to be embarked on board of a 
light, though very comfortable tran- 
sport. The consequence was, that 
when the ships of war, and other heavy 
vessels took the ground, we continued 
to' hold our course, till, having ap- 
proached within eight miles of St 
Benedicts, our master deemed it pru~ 
dent to cast anchor. We had, how- 
ever, got so far a-head of the rest, 
that but a very short space of time 
elapsed, ere boat after boat, loaded 
with troops, drew up alongside of us ; 
and in a couple of hours our deck, 
cabin, and hold, were literally jammed 
with men and officers, making a sort 
of half-way house of number 375 be- 
tween their own vessels and the shore. 

Day had barely dawned on the nine-~ 
teenth, when the report of a cannon 
from one of the frigates lower down, 
gave notice that all the boats should 
be hoisted out, and the troops convey- 
ed to land. How it came about I 
know not, but in my eagerness to 
reach terra firma, I sprang, with five 
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dozen men and one brother officer into 
a broad-bowed punt, which, being 
supplied with no more than a couple 
of oars, moved against the stream, at 
the rate of half a-mile per hour. The 
int of rendezvous had, however, 
named; it was St Benedicts, a 
village distant, as I have already sta- 
ted, eight long miles from our place of 
anchorage. We had, therefore, but a 
gloomy prospect before us,—that of a 
sixteen hours’ voyage under a broiling 
sun ; and the prospect, at one period, 
seemed not unlikely to be realized. 
Boat after boat, and barge after barge, 
passed us by, without bestowing upon 
us any other notice than a volley of 
jokes, or repeated peals of laughter ; 
till at last a worthy midshipman took 
pity upon us, and threw us a line. 
Under ‘his towage we made way at a 
tolerably rapid rate ; and having quit- 
ted the ship at six o'clock, found our- 
selves snugly on shore, and in full 
march towards the bivouac, about half 
an hour before noon. 
St Benedicts, like most of the villa- 
ges on the banks of the Chesapeake 
rivers, is a small straggling place ; the 
houses of which stand far apart trom 
each other, and are surrounded by neat 
gardens, and apparently productive 
‘orchards. When we landed it was to- 
tally deserted by its inhabitants. The 
furniture, however, had not been re- 
moved,—at least not wholly,—from any 
of the houses, and not a few of the dai- 
ries were garnished with dishes of ex- 
quisite milk, and delicate new cheeses. 
I state this fact, because I perfectly 
recollect the degree of hesitation which 
was generally experienced, before any 
one would venture to partake of these 
luxuries. In order, I presume, to deter 
the men from plundering, and to keep 
them from being guilty of those acts of 
insubordination which the habit of 
plundering never fails to produce, a 
report had been industriously circu- 
lated through the fleet, that the Ame- 
ricans had poisoned both wines and 
provisions, which were purposely left 
in our way. Though I was never 
much disposed to place reliance in this 
report, it must be confessed, that the 
idea hindered, not only a few privates, 
who followed me into a dairy, but 
myself also, for several minutes, from 
applying our lips to a pig of delicious 
cream, which occupied one of- the 
shelves. Inclination, however, at 


length prevailed over apprehension. 
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I drank freely of the perilous liquor ; 
my men followed my example ; and 
none of us suffered the slightest in- 
convenience from this act of temerity, 
of which we had been guilty. 

I have said, that the little detach. 
ment of which I was in charge, made 
good its landing about an hour before 
noon. Nothing could exceed the de- 
gree of exhilaration which was exhi- 
bited by persons of all ranks on the 

resent occasion. Of the privates, few 
fad planted foot on firm ground for 
the space of three months, and of the 
officers there were several, the lowstate 
of whose finances had not permitted 
them toindulge veryfrequently in visits 
to the towns or ports at which we had 
touched during our passage. To them 
the prospect of a few days’ sojourn 
upon their own element, was in the 
highest degree animating and des 
lightful. For my own part, I had 
omitted no opportunity of breathing 
the land-breezes, or taking part in 
such amusements and recreations as 
our temporary sojourn at St Michael’s 
and Bermuda afforded ; yet I firmly 
believe, that not an individual among 
them all enjoyed the change more 
heartily than myself. Once more I 
felt that the business of my profession 
was to be carried on. Widely differs 
ent, indeed, was the style of conduct- 
ing that business here from that which 
had attended our campaigning in the 
Peninsula. We had no tents now to 
itch and to repose in ; no bat-mule, 
oaded with portmanteaus and can- 
teens, attended us ; nor were our sad 
dle horses ready at a call. Each offi- 
cer, on the contrary, like the soldiers, 
carried his baggage on his back, and 
all had the firmament of heaven to 
look to as their canopy. It may, per- 
haps, amuse some of your readers 
to be told in what plight we, on 
this occasion, took the field; and, 
as a fair specimnen of the plight of of- 
ficers in general, I will inform them 
how I myself was accoutred when I 
stepped for the first time upon the 
soil of America. 

In the first place, then, I carried, 
as is usual on such occasions, a perfect 
equipment of military accoutrements ; 
that is to say, sabre, sash, belt, pistols, 
Strapped across my 
shoulders was a good cloak, which on 
many previous occasions had done the 
duty of a bed, and which I confident- 
ly anticipated would be called upon 
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to discharge a similar duty in times 
that were yet before me. On my right 
flank, that is to say, slung over my 
left shoulder, lay a black leathern ha- 
versack, containing a spare shirt, a 
pair of stockings, dressing utensils, a 
foraging cap, three pounds of boiled 
pork, and two pounds and a half of 
sea-biscuit. On my left breast, again, 
rested a horn, filled with rum, such 
as pursers usually serve out, whilst a 
wooden keg, for the conveyance of 
water, hung over my neck, on the 
very middle of my back. All these 
things,-the reader will be pleased to 
observe, were necessary ; yet they by 
nomeans added to the agreeable nature 
of our feelings in the mean time ; 
whilst they certainly took away very 
largely from the personal elegance of 
such as were laid under the necessity 
of carrying them. On the present oc- 
casion, however, no one regarded ap- 
pearances. We looked only to such 
arrangements as might promise to add 
a little to our comforts; and as all 
were equally loaded, no man had an 
opportunity of quizzing or deriding 
his comrade. 

We reached our ground, as I have 
already informed you, about half an 
hour before noon ; and seldom have I 
looked upon a more spirit-stirring 
spectacle than the position presented. 
Just under the ridge of a gentle emi- 
nence, extending, perhaps, about three 
or four hundred yards from one ex- 
tremity to the other, were piled in or- 
der of open columns the arms of the 
different regiments, whilst the men 
to whom these arms belonged were 
scattered here and there in groups of 
twenty, thirty, and fifty, over the 
whole slope. Some were lying at full 
length upon the grass, basking in the 
beams of a sultry sun, and apparently 
made happy by the very feeling of the 
green sod under them. Others were 
running and leaping about, giving ex- 
ercise to the limbs which had so long 
been cramped and confined on board 
of ship. Whilst, in the immediate 
rear of the muskets, numerous fires 
were blazing, upon which camp ket- 
tles and other culinary utensils were 
placed, and beside which the cooks of 
the different companies were moving 
in all the dignity of office. A little 
apart from the men again, and sur- 
rounding each coterie its own small 
fire, sat many of the officers in parties 
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of two, three, or four; whilst others 
were strolling about with the careless 
step and merry countenances of men, 
who looked forward to danger as a 
pastime, and confidently anticipated 
success. The very summit of the hill, 
again, was empty, except that three 
pieces of cannon crowned it, the muz- 
zles of which were pointed towards 
the distant country ; and a iew scntries 
walked their solitary rounds beside 
them. Such was the general appear- 
ance of our bivouac, as it was first 
established on the banks of the Pa- 
tuxent. 

The Subaltern has informed you, 
that officers employed upon active ser- 
vice lay aside all idea of a general 
mess, and live together as the ties of 
friendship, or a sense of mutual con- 
venience, may dictate. Like your cor- 
respondent, I too, had a friend, and 
one whom I sincerely valued. As he 
is still in the service, and has risen, as 
his merits deserved that he should 
rise, to an elevated rank, you will ex- 
cuse me, if instead of giving you his 
real name, I call him, for.distinction’s 
sake, Charlton. He was, and is, as 
good a soldier as any in the army, and 
at the period to which I now allude, 
commanded the company to which I 
was attached as a lieutenant. My 
first inquiry on reaching the corps 
was naturally for him, nor did it re- 
quire a very minute search in order to 
discover him. I found him sitting 
under a tree, on a spot of ground cone 
siderably removed from all neighbours. 
A fire was burning hard by, beside 
which his servant and my Portuguese 
boy were resting—not idly, but in the 
act of watching a potful of greens 
and potatoes, which they had carried 
off from one of the gardens near. A 
couple of cheeses, with some pork and 
biscuit, were spread upon the grass ; 
and a horn drinking-cup stood beside 
them. This was our dinner, which 
had been prepared for some time, and 
was kept waiting only for me. We 
had breakfasted at five in the morn- 
ing, and were therefore quite ready 
for it, even thus early ; and we ad- 
dressed ourselves to it with the promp- 
titude of men, whose appetites were 
neither sickly nor fastidious. 

Having performed this most neces- 
sary of all duties, our next business 
was to take a survey, as far as it might 
be practicable and safe so to do, of the 





~ the advanced sentinels extended, we 
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nature of the ground on which we 
were posted, and of the country be- 
yond it. With this view we ascended 
to the top of the height. The view 
from that height was extensive ; but 
it introduced to our notice little be- 
sides one immense, and apparently 
impervious forest. Immediately be- 
neath us, indeed, that is, along the 
descent, and just where the descent 
ended, the fields had been cleared. 
One soli cottage, too, was visible, 
apni musket-shot from the base, 
which was surrounded, as almost all 
the houses in Virginia are surround- 
ed, by an extensive orchard ; but even 
it stood in a nook of the thicket, giant 
trees in full foliage closing it in on 
every side. There were two roads dis- 
cernible, one leading away from the 
‘ right of the position, the other run- 
ning close beside the left. The road 
on the right was narrow and broken ; 
it presented the appearance of nothing 
more than a by-path to some hamlet 
or farm-house near ; that on the left 
was of a tolerable width, and, though 

and sandy, exhibited symptoms 
of greater care and labour having been 


bestowed upon it. But of these, nei- 
ther could be traced above a mile, be- 
cause both were lost at that distance 


in the wood. 

We descended the hill, with the 
intention of pursuing the track on the 
right, after we should have examined, 
as prudence required us to examine, 
the cottage and its out-buildings. It 
was occupied by a picquet of our own 
troops, and, as might be expected, 
was already in a state of dilapidation. 
‘Of a couple of pigs, which had occu- 
= a sty on one side of the'little 
domicile, nothing remained now ex- 
cept the hind legs of one, and the half 
of the other, the rest having been long 
ago diyided among the messes of the 
corps which furnished the guard. The 
hen-roost, too, was plundered, at least 
2 quantity of feathers scattered here 

there gave proof that some of the 
fowl-kind had suffered a violent death 
not long ago. In other r the 
cottage was circumstanced as most 
cottages are which have the bad for- 
hae hog fall in with the line of an in- 
ing army's out-posts,—that is to 
say, its shell stood re ar but its 
interior was in ruins. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, 

and ascertained the direction in which 
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ing to accomplish our ori- 


were 
ginal edge, and to pursue the path 


on the right, when the arrival of a 


/brother officer out of breath, and in 


great haste, deterred us. He had ven- 
tured along that road, and having pe- 
netrated about a couple of miles, ar- 
rived at a farm-house of some size. 
Taking it for granted that this, like 
the houses in St Benedicts, must be 
deserted, he had rashly entered, and 
escaped being made prisoner by three 
or four stout Yankees, only through 
their apprehension that he was not 
alone. He purchased a fowl frora these 
worthies, and, being permitted to re- 
tire, lost no time, as soon as the trees 
concealed him from observation, in 
hurrying to the camp. With the ac. 
count which he gave of matters, we 
were, at least for the present, perfectly 
satisfied ; so, returning to our place of 
abode under the tree, we passed the 
rest of the day in quiet. 

As the evening closed in, all the 
arrangements, customary in bivouacs, 
were effected. The troops, assembling 
near their arms, trimmed and enlar- 
ged their fires, and sat down by com- 
panies and sections on the ground be- 
side them. Their great-coats were all 
put on, and their accoutrements buck. 
Jed over them. The knapsacks, like- 
wise, packed and strapped up, were so 
arranged as that each might be slung 
across its owner’s shoulders at a mo-« 
ment’s warning ; or, should no alarm 
occur, supply him with a comfortable 
pillow for the night. Arrangements 
not dissimilar were also gone into by 
the officers. Charlton and myself, for 
example, having suspended our sabtes 
from a branch, laid our haversacks 
and pistols within reach, and, wrap- 
ping our cloaks round us, seated our- 
selves, with our feet towards the fire, 
and addressed ourselves, con amore, to 
the fragments which remained from 
our noon-day repast. We were nei- 
ther of us much disposed to sleep; 
nor, indeed, had the case been other- 
wise, should we have found it an easy 
matter to drop at once into a state of 
forgetfulness. The sun had hardly set, 
when every leaf of our tree became 
alive with insects, which sent forth a 
ceaseless chattering, not perhaps loud 
enough to break the repose of a sound 
sleeper, but sufficiently audible to 
drive sleep from the eyes of persons 
totally unaccustomed to it, and nei- 
ther infirm nor weary. It was, how- 
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ever, upon the whole, an extremely 

leasant sound ; and it was not the 
only sound which gave us pleasure. 
Steres continued to be carried from 
the ships to the shore long after night- 
fail, and the cry of the seamen on the 
decks, the splash of oars in the water, 
and the heavy noise of casks and car- 
riages, as they were rolled into the 
bivouac, all had an effect in keeping 
alive the excitement, which men ever 
experience on first taking the field, 
after a long interval of quiet. Then 
there was the hum of conversation 
from the bivouac itself; a song, or 
part of a song, heard from time to 
time ; and, as these died away, the 
murmur of the river, rolling its large 
and sluggish body of water towards 
the sea, and breaking as well upon its 
own banks as upon the bows of the 
ships, now at anchor in its tide. Each 
— 7 all of these made a music to the 
ear, which the ear could not refuse to 
take in; whilst, for the sense of sight, 
the fire-flies furnished ample occupa- 
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tion, as in numerous clusters th 
pitched upon the boughs over 


and shed a soft light through the fo- 
liage, such as legends tell once illumi- 


nated the hall of Oberon, or Titania’s 
bower. To be grave and serious, 
these sights and sounds, some of them 
perfectly novel, and all so different 
trom those to which we had of late 
been accustomed, long hindered us 
from making so much as an effort to 
close our eyes. But the enthusiasm 
even of soldiers will not resist the en- 
croachments of drowsiness for ever. 
The sounds of human labour and hu- 
man voices gradually died away,— 
those produced by insects and the 
stream became confused and blended 
together,—the splendour of the fire- 
fly became more and more indistinct, 
and was at last seen no more. Above 
all, our grog was drunk out, and our 
cigars expended ; so, laying ourselves 
at length upon the grass, we were 
soon fast asleep. 


Cuarpter II. 


Ir was still dark, when the well- 
known bustle of troops standing to 
their arms, broke in upon our sluimn- 
ber. The fires, as a matter of course, 
had ali burned low; ours, indeed, 
was totally extinguished ; and though 
the extreme mildness of the climate 
hindered us from experiencing any 
inconvenience from cold, it cannot be 
said that we awoke in absolute com- 
fort. A heavy dew had fallen during 
the night, which, if it hardly penetra- 
ted the thick folds of our cloaks and 
blankets, hung about our hair, neck, 
and faces, producing a sensation which 
I cannot easily describe, though I,per- 
fectly recollect that it was the reverse 
of ble. Nevertheless we rose in 
excellent spirits and high good hu- 
mour, and took post beside our men, 
in confident expectation that an im- 
mediate advance would occur as soon 
as there should be light enough to 
direct our steps. 

We had waited thus above half an 
hour, the soldiers standing with or- 
dered arms in close columns of com- 
panies, and the officers lounging about 
near them, before the dawn began to 
exhibit itself in the eastern horizon. 
A pale yellow light rushed up, as it 
were, into the sky, which increasing 


in brilliancy every moment, brought 
the objects around us gradually into 
notice. The houses in St Benedicts 
rose first like rocks upon our view, 
then the vessels in the river were seen 
like trees and towers, as the feeble 
light fell upon them ; whilst the fo- 
rests beyond continued obscure aml 
dark long after, till the sun’s redder rays 
began to strike them. It was truly a 
magnificent spectacle, as the approach 
of daylight is, under all circumstances 
and in all situations. But the object 
which most strongly attracted our at- 
tention, was a dense—I had almost 
said an impenetrable fog, which was 
now seen to hang over the position of 
our bivouac. The reader has perhaps 
stood beside a salt-pan, whilst the 
process of evaporating the sea-water 
was carried on,—if so, he can form a 
pretty accurate notion of the kind of 
mist by which we were now surround- 
ed, and which very satisfactorily ae- 
counted for those stiffened joints and 
aching bones which had affected most 
of us when we awaked. As the sun 
rose, however, the fog quickly cleared 
away ; and when the order to dismiss 
and prepare our breakfasts was given, 


it had entirely aeorpeeet, 
Our morning meal being consumed, 
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we began, not unnaturally, to indulge 
in_surmises and pe touching 
our future proceedings. Contrary to 
the expectations which had been form- 
ed, uo hint was dropped about mo- 
ving, and as we all knew General Ross 
sufficiently to be aware, that there 
could be no disinclination on his part 
to carry on the war with vigour, we 
looked now for some other cause of a 
delay, which, on every account, we 
united in deploring. Long previous 
to the disembarkation,—as early, in- 
deed, as the entrance of the fleet into 
the bay,—the several regiments had re- 
ceived instructions as to their order ; 
and to each of the three brigades into 
which the army was divided, a com- 
mandant had been appointed. It could 
not, therefore, be for the purpose of 
organizing his troops that our leader 
abstained from advancing. But there 
were stores to be landed, a medical 
and commissariot department to be 
arranged, and dispositions to be made 
for a speedy and safe reshipment, in 
case of any reverse or check in our 
operations. Besides, it was not quite 
certain that the end of the debarka- 
tion had as yet been determined on. 
The most prevalent rumour, indeed, 
spoke of a fotilla of gun-boats on the 
river; and of the necessity of a co- 
operation between the fleet and the 
army, to secure its capture ; but whe- 
ther even now, the general or admiral 
were not calculating their means for 
the attainment of a higher object, is, 
to say the least of it, doubtful. Be 
this, however, as it may, one thing ap- 
peared very certain, namely, that there 
was but a slender chance of our effect- 
ing anything, or making any progress, 
during the day. 

Having remained in the neighbour- 
hood of the position till noon, I deter- 
mined, in company with a friend, my 
brother subaltern, whose name was 
Williams, to proceed upon a foraging 
excursion up the country. With this 
view we took the right-hand road, of 
which I have already spoken, and ar- 
rived, after a walk of about a couple 
of miles, at a farm house. It was the 
same which another officer had visited 
during the previous day ; and if, as I 
have no reason to doubt, he really 
found it uninjured,—marauders had 
been busy enough between the period 
of his ramble and ours. It was now 
thoroughly ransacked. Scarcely an 
article of furniture remained entire ; 
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and as to living creatures, there was 
not one to be seen in its vicinity. We 
left it behind, and went forward. A 
further walk, of perhaps half a mile, 
brought us to a poor cottage, situated 
about a stone’s throw from the road, 
the general style and architecture of 
which bespoke it as being the resi- 
dence ef some new settler. Even it 
had not escaped the rapacity of strag- 
glers. Its hogsty was torn down, its 
poultry-house broken open, and its 
little garden robbed of almost every 
cabbage and potatoe that grew in it. 
There was a wretched old woman here, 
who began to weep bitterly as scon as 
she beheld us. With some difficulty 
we managed to convince her that from 
us she had nothing to apprehend ; 
and having informed her of what we 
were in quest, she produced, as she de- 
clared, her last fowl; for which she 
was astonished at being paid by a 
quarter-dollar piece. This act of bar- 
jer on our parts restored her to herself, 
and we were not less gratified than 
surprised to learn, that she had suf- 
fered no injury from the British troops ; 
but that her son, with whom she 
lived, had himself driven off the hogs, 
and let the poultry loose into the woods. 
We likewise learned that there were 
neither, villages nor farm-houses with- 
in six miles of her cabin, a space of 
country which we did not deem it pru- 
dent to traverse. So wishing her good 
morning, we directed our steps back- 
wards, and rearched the bivouac un- 
molested. 

On returning to our home under the 
tree, we found that Charlton and the 
servants had been far more actively, 
or rather sucgessfully, employed than 
ourselves. A pig, a goose, and a barn- 
door fowl, bore testimony to the zeal 
and diligence with which they had 
conducted themselves ; and these being 
all in an advanced state of preparation, 
we looked forward with satisfaction to 
the enjoyment of a substantial and de- 
licate repast. But as the poet ex- 
presses himself— 

“ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry ;” 

an aphorism for the truth of which we 

could this day painfully vouch. Our 

messes were just laid upon the grass, 

and we had taken our seats beside 

them, 


when the bugles suddenly 


sounded. Mortified, as it was but na- 
tural that we should be, at an occur- 
rence so ill-timed, there remained for 
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us only one course to pursue. We took 
each in his hand as much meat and 
bread as he believed that he should 
be able to consume whilst on the 
march, and the rest was unceremoni- 
ously bestowed in our own and our 
men's haversacks ; we buckled on our 
accoutrements, and slung our baggage 
on our backs, and hurried off to our 
stations. 

A few minutes only elapsed, before 
the whole army, consisting of near 
four thousand men, and divided, as 
I have already stated, into three bri- 
gades, drew up in the order in which 
it was designed to move. It was my 
fortune to be attached to the light bri- 

-gade ; which, as forming the advance, 
took post at the head of the column. 
This force, which was composed of the 
85th regiment, the light companies of 
the 4th, 2Ist, and 44th, one company 
of marines, and a hundred armed ne- 
groes, might muster about twelve 
hundred bayonets, and was command- 
ed by Colonel Thornton. The second 
brigade again, at the head of which 
was Colonel Brook, comprised the 4th 
and 44th regiments ; whilst the third, 
led on by Colonel Paterson, was made 
up of the 2!st regiment, and a batta- 
lion of marines. The park of artil- 
lery, again, amounted to no more than 
three pieces, one six, and two three- 
pounders; and it was rendered doubly 
inefficient from the total absence of 
horses. The guns, with their tumbrils 
and ammunition-waggons, were drag- 
ged by seamen ; the gunners and dri- 
vers followed on foot, and the progress 
which they made was as tardy as the 
deep and sandy nature of the roads 
authorized us to expect.. 

The different corps had already 
taken their stations, and were in anxi- 
ous expectation of the word to march, 
when, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, General Ross, accompanied by 
his aides-de-camp and staff, rode up. 
No preconcerted plan had been ar- 
ranged, nor had-the slightest wish 
been expressed on the part of the offi- 
cers; but his appearance amongst 
them was hailed by loud and reite- 
rated shouts from the men. The thing 
was wholly involuntary, and it failed 
not to cause the gratification which 
it was calculated to produce. 
general pulled off his hat, smiled and 
bowed to his soldiers ; and then ad- 
dressing himself to the officer in com- 
mand, desired that he would lead on. 
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Another hearty cheer followed the de- 
livery of this order, and the macch 


n. 

The order in which this inroad was 
effected has been so accurately de~ 
scribed elsewhere, that I deem it quite 
unnecessary to enter here at any length 
into the detail. The advanced guard, 
under the command of Major Brown 
of the 85th regiment, led the way. It 
consisted of three companies of light 
infantry ; two of which moved in 
column along the road, whilst the 
third extended itself in files both in 
front and on the flanks. After this 
body, at a certain interval, came the 
light brigade, which also furnished a 
company or two, to scour the woods. 
Upon the heels of the light followed 
the second brigade ; next came the are 
tillery ; and last of all the third bri- 
gade, which furnished the rear-guard. 
Such were the arrangements made by 
our general, at once to hinder surprise, 
and guard against ambuscades, for a 
happy application of which the nature 
of the country afforded every facility. 
The reader must now bear in mind 
that we were now about to penetrate 
through immense forests, scantily 
chequered here and there with spots 
of cultivated ground. Though to us 
these forests seemed pathless, it was 
hardly to be expected, that there were 
not many lanes and roads cut here and 
there by the inhabitants, along which, 
if any enterprise or talent guided their 
counsels, bodies of regular troops 
might be moved; whilst the well- 
known confidence of the Americans in 
their rifles, and their overweening 
estimation of their own skill as marks- 
men, led to the supposition that we 
should not proceed far without falling 
in with one or more parties of volun- 
teers, anxious to give us a sample of 
their mode of bush-fighting. To-day, 
however, nothing of the kind occurred. 
Neither the leading files nor the flank 
patroles saw an enemy, and the column 
pressed forward, not only unmolested, 
but without having its spirits once ele« 
vated by the sound of firing. 

And, in truth, it was well for us 
that we were not, on the present occa 
sion, either brought into action, or ha- 
rassed by any needless formations. For 
never, perhaps, did an army exhibit 
suchsymptomsof deficiency, notin cou- 
rage, but in bodily strength, as we all 
exhibited this day. Nor is that a cir- 
cumstance hard to be accounted for. 
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In the first place, the soldiers, unac- 
customed during three months to the 
weight of their arms and baggage, 
found the burden, at — imposed 
upon them, too great for their enerva- 
ted condition to endure. Even the 
oldest and best of our veterans com- 
plained ; whilst the younger men, and 
those who had lately joined from Eng- 
land, soon sank under it. In the next 
ce, we, unfortunately, began our 
journey at the very hour when, in a 
climate like that of Virginia, the ordi- 
nary traveller thinks of resting. The 
heat was more intolerable than I have 
any language to describe. There was 
not a breath of air in motion ; the sun 
was bright, and the sky perfectly 
cloudless ; whilst the deep fine sand, 
of which the road was composed, not 
only gave way beneath our tread, but 
rose in masses about us, filling our 
eyes, and even obstructing our respi- 
ration. It so happened that to-day I 
was not employed with either the ad- 
vanced guard or the flankers. My 
station was with the column ; and it 
was really painful to see those whom 
I knew to be among the bravest and 
best soldiers in the army, dropping, 
one after another, upon the banks by 
the way side. We passed, in our 
march, more than one stream of wa- 
ter. As may be imagined, there was 
no keeping the men in their ranks on 
these occasions ; and, indeed, to speak 
the truth, I became myself, at last, so 
completely overpowered, that I not 
only ceased to forbid their halting 
to drink, but joincd in the act of in- 
subordination, and drank also. 

The sun had set, and, as is the case 
in this quarter of the world, darkness 
was fast following his departure, when, 
to the inexpressible satisfaction of 
every officer and man in the army, the 
halt was sounded. We had reached a 
space of ground more open than usual, 
and just sufficiently elevated to give 
to us, in case of an attack, the advan- 
tage of a rising ground. On the slope 
of this, and among a few stubble- 
fields, the different corps drew up. 
The guns were then, as usual, drag- 
ged to the summit, the arms were 
piled, fires were lighted, and the ordi- 
nary preparations for a bivouac gone 
through ; but in these, and in the 
test which was to follow them, it fell 
not to the lot of my friend or myself 
to take part. As soon as the column 
halted, we were called upon to muster 
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our company, and moved off tow: 

the front, where the charge of one 
the out-piequets was committed to us. 

The post in question was distant 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp. It was a farm-house, situated 
near the high-road, surrounded by 
numerous barns and buildings, and 
which, strange to say, had not been 
deserted by its inmates. Of these, 
however,—at least of the females,— 
we saw nothing ; the father, an old, 
weather-beaten, rough-spoken person- 
age, alone making his appearance. He 
was a keen democrat, a thorough 
Yankee, and abhorred the English 
with all his heart ; a feeling which he 
took no eare to conceal, rm which we, 
of course, resented only by turning it 
into ridicule. He spoke much of the 
iniquity of our invasion ; but comfort- 
ed himself by anticipating the utter 
destruction of those engaged in it, who 
would, as he asserted, be opposed by 
the bravest men, and the most expert 
shots, which the whole world could 
produce. His two sons, he informed 
us, had gone off only this morning to 
join the army, and his principal source 
of regret appeared to be, that his own 
age and intirmities hindered him from 
joining in it also. The reader will 
easily believe, that we enjoyed the old 
man’s conversation a great deal more, 
than if he had pretended to sentiments 
which he could hardly experience, or 
put on a manner which was not natu- 
ral to him. Nor, to say the truth, 
was he more hostile in his language, 
than he proved himself friendly in 
his behaviour as a landlord. He pro- 
duced his bread and cheese and peach- 
whisky, liberally and freely ; and 
though he drank to our speedy defeat, 
we willingly joined him, if not in his 
sentiment, at all events in his pota- 
tions. 

The greater part of our time was, 
however, spent out of doors. Though 
there was no enemy in sight, nor, as 
far as we could learn, any force col- 
lected within a day’s mth of us, we 
were not on that account the less care- 
ful to see that the sentries occupied 
proper posts, and were attentive to 
their duty. On the contrary, the cir- 
cumstance that we knew not where to 
look for danger, induced us the more 
cautiously to guard against it ; and as 
it might come upon us from either 
flank, or from the rear, just as readily 
as from the front, the whole encamp- 
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ment was girdled in by a circle of 
watchmen. These took their ground 
at the distance Minas half musket 
shot from the di t picquets which 
furnished them. They stood not more 
than forty or fifty yards apart from 
one another, and except upon the great 
road, they stood singly. On the road, 
again, there were a couple planted to- 
gether, in order that one might from 
time to time patrol onwards to ascer- 
tain whether all was safe, whilst the 
other remained stationary. It was our 
business to see that these respectively 
fulfilled the trusts reposed in them ; 
and the business was one which could 
not be otherwise accomplished except 
by constantly traversing from one ex- 
tremity of the chain to the other. 

For several hours, no other incon- 
venience attended these perambula- 
tions, besides a feeling of considerable 
fatigue, for which the toilsome march 
of the day had amply prepared us ; 
but towards midnight the case was 
different. A mass of black clouds 
suddenly collected together, and the 
stars, which but a moment ago shone 
out brightly in a clear blue sky, were 
completely obscured. A tremendous 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain 
ensued. There was not a breath of 
wind, it is true, hardly so much as 
to move the leaves upon the trees, but 
the thunder was terrific, and the rain 
rushed down like a cataract in perpen- 
dicular streams. The effect of such a 
storm, echoed back as it was from the 
thick woods around, was awful in no 
ordinary degree ; whilst every flash of 
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lightning gave to the eye a moment- 
ary glimpse of scencry, such as no 
powers of language are adequate to 
describe. The pathless forests, which 
on every side formed the back-ground, 
the few cultivated fields which inter- 
y saps between er (hae wordt aa 
the ver ings and es which in- 
poacher’ A orn ger? me curved line 
of sentinels, standing motionless at 
their posts—all these, as well as the 
sweep of the road, were seen for an 
instant as distinctly as at ‘noonday ; 
and then a darkness, thicker and more 
impenetrable than before, enshrouded 
them. No doubt there was much to 
admire in all this, perhaps sufficient, 
or more than sufficient, to compensate 
for the inconvenience of a sound duck< 
ing, where a change of habiliments 
was to be procured ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, it must be confessed, 
that we would have willingly dispen- 
sed with all that was sublime in the 
occurrence, in exchange for a little 
dry weather, no matter how tame or 
monotonous. 

It was not, however, for us to 
choose. The storm took its course, 
and having continued with unabated 
violence during two hours, gradually 
died away. The rain ceased to fall, 
the clouds dispersed themselves, and 
the little stars shone forth again, like 
the eyes of a beauty whose tears have 
ceased to flow; and the rest of the 
night, accordingly, was spent in as 
much of quiet and comfort as it usu- 
ally falls to the lot of soldiers upon an 
outpost duty to enjoy. 
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In obedience to the customs of war 
in like cases, our picquet got under 
arms, and was drawn up in front of the 
house, two hours before sunrise. No 
enemy, however, made his appearance, 
nor did any rumour of an enemy come 
in to Ps us more than previously on 
the alert ; but we continued to pre- 
serve our ranks as if an army were in 
our front, till directions reached us 
from rear how we were to act. The 
column, it appeared, was in readiness, 
and would set out on the first blink of 
dawn ; and as our company already 
occupied the road by which it was to 
move, we were ordered to perform the 
duty of the leading division of the ad- 
vanced gcuerd. 

VoL. XXI. 


It was yet but the grey of the morn- 
ing, when Major Brown made his 2 
pearance, and we began our march. 
‘The road, like that of yesterday, was 
deep and sandy ; but our men appear- 
ed refreshed to a degree which could 
have hardly been expected, and kept 
up, as they had been accustomed to 
keep up, when marches were to them 
events of every day’s occurrence. All, 
too, both officers and privates, seemed 
to catch additional energy from the 
recollection that there was nothing 
friendly in front of them. It was truly 
a journey of adventure and discovery ; 
but as the reader may not be aware of 
the kind of order which the advaneed 
companies of an 7 preserve, and 
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the species of feeling which animates 
the individuals who compose these 
companies may be strange to him, I 
shall not, perhaps, run any hazard of 
wearying his patience, if I endeavour 
to make him acquainted here with 
both the one and the other. 

Charlton’s company, that to which 
I was attached, consisted of a captain, 
two subalterns, three sergeants, and 
fifty rank and file. It was thus dis- 
tributed :—Along the high road mo- 
ved first of all two files of men and a 
sergeant, one file about twenty paces 
ahead of the other. Parallel with the 
most forward file, twenty men spread 
themselves, by pairs, or files, each 
pair or file keeping about ten paces 
apart from the others, on each side of 
the : way ; by which means the woods 
or fields were swept on both flanks to 
the extent of two hundred paces. In 
rear of the last of the two files, but 
full twenty paces behind, moved the 
remainder of the company. About 
twenty paces, again, behind that small 
section, the two remaining companies 
advanced, coming on in compact 
array, unless, indeed, some alarm 
chanced to be given, when they, too, 
instantly extended through the fields. 
Thus our movement resembled rather 
that of sportsmen, when, in large bo- 
dies, they surround a wood or draw a 
preserve, than that of soldiers, at least 
soldiers upon a parade ; and perhaps, 
if the truth be spoken, our feelings 
were as much akin to those of the 
first named class of persons as to those 
of the last. For myself, I freely con- 
fess, that I bushel through the un- 
derwood, and traversed the enclosures, 
more in the spirit of one beating for 
game than looking out for opponents ; 
and if any judgment may be formed 
from the merry chat and rude repar- 
tees of those about, a similar spirit 
animated the men. 

But though our occupation was pro- 
ductive of much merriment and very 
considerable excitement, it must be 
confessed, that the fatigue which ac- 
companied it began, before many hours 
had expired, to counterbalance in no 
slight degree both the one and the 
other of these advantages. The woods, 
be it remembered, were thick and tan- 
gled, and the grass that grew under 
the taller trees seldom reached lower 
than our hips, and often passed our 
middles. Besides, no enemy appeared 
to interrupt our progress ; and there 
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was a sameness in searching conti< 
nually to no purpose, aud in expecting 
for ever, without having the expectae 
tion gratified. Under these circums 
stances, we were by no means dis- 
pleased, when, towards noon, our bu- 
gles sounded the halt. At this parti- 
cular moment, I and my section were 
extended on the right of the road, and 
occupied part of a wood, which pre 
sented every appearance of having con- 
tinued unmolested since the days of 
Noah. But as the blast did not call us 
in, we were at no loss to discover that 
the halt was merely temporary, and 
that the ground of encampment for 
the night could not yet be in view. 
We lay down, however, where we 
were, well pleased that an opportunity 
of resting our weary limbs was afford 
ed, and, unbuckling our haversacks, 
addressed ourselves with extreme good 
will to tke remnants of such provisions 
as could still be found there. 

It chanced, that in scouring these 
forests, we had put up, among other 
animals, a leveret, which a poodle dog, 
the property of my friend Charlton, 
chased and caught. The reader will 
easily believe that poor puss was not 
a little baffled and confused by the 
shouts and cries with which our men 
animated the pursuer, and that no-« 
thing like fair play was granted to her 
in her efforts to escape. Taking ade 
vantage of this pause, a few of the 
soldiers set to work, skinned and cut 
up the hare, lighted a fire, and were 
preparing to dress it, when a circum- 
stance occurred, which in an instant 
called off our attention to other and 
more important matters. ‘‘ What is 
that ?” said a corporal, who stood be- 
side me, whilst I was watching the 
progress of dissecting the leveret. ‘‘ Do 
you not see something, sir, moving 
through those bushes to the right ?” 
I looked instantly in the direction toe 
wards which the soldier pointed, and 
beheld plainly enough a flash, like that 
which the sudden falling of a sun- 
beam on bright arms produces. There 
was no room to doubt from what source 
that flash proceeded. My bugle sound- 
ed the alarm, the men stood to their 
arms, and we dashed forward to the 
copse. It was as I anticipated. A body 
of the enemy, perhaps an hundred and 
fifty in number, were there. Perceiving 
by our movement that they were dis- 
covered, they instantly opened their 
fire, and a very pretty and interesting 
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skirmish began. It was not, however, 
of long continuance. We rushed on, 
the men firing as an opportunity of- 
fered, and covering themselves all the 
while, as they easily might, by the 
trees ; whilst the Americans, not wait 
ing for our approach, retreated with 
all haste through a country manifest- 
ly well known to them, and were be- 
yond our reach in ten minutes. In 
this trifling affair not a single British 
soldier was scratched, whilst of the 
enemy, but one solitary dead body was 
discovered. 

Trifling as the skirmish was, it 
served, as the sound of the bugles in 
all directions told us, to put the whole 
army on the alert. Advance was again 
the order of the day, and advance we 
did, in higher spirits and better hu- 
mour than had distinguished us from 
the beginning. The enemy, we trust- 
ed, would sooner or later hazard a bat- 
tle; and as he had begun the system 
of disputing his territories with us, we 
doubted not that he would henceforth 
act up to it. But the prospect of being 
every moment hurried into action, 
even though it be accompanied in the 
bravest heart with sensations—not 
perhaps of alarm, but of something 
remotely akin to it,—is, upon the 
whole, to a soldier in full march, and 
surrounded by gallant comrades, one 
of the most animating and exquisite 
sensations of wléch human nature is 
susceptible. It is not then with him, 
as it is in the stillness of his tent or 
bivouac, when he knows that to-mor- 
row’s sun must light him to a field of 
carnage and death. Then, indeed, 
there is time to think ; and no man 
can think of an impending dissolution, 
without at least a degree of serious- 
ness which no other thought is capable 
of producing. But when he is scour- 
ing the woods, or advancing through 
fields and inclosures,—his men all 
about him, and eager and animated, 
like huntsmen about a fox-cover,—the 
officer must be phlegmatic indeed, 
whose energies are not wrought up to 
a degree of enthusiasm which causes 
all apprehension of personal risk to 
be forgotten, and directs his whole 
thoughts into one channel—namely, 
how he is most successfully to dis- 
charge his duty when the moment of 
trial shall arrive. I am not one of 
those who, writing in my own study, 
oma to say, that I should prefer a 
sloody battle to a snug dinner with 
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my friends, and a social glass of winé 
after it; but I confess, that during 
the remainder of our progress, one 
wish, and one only, rose into my 
mind ; and that was, that the Ame« 
ricans would afford me an opportunity, 
with the twenty brave men whom I 
commanded, to make what impression 
I could upon any of their ambuscades, 
however numerous, or however judi-« 
ciously disposed. 

All my eager aspirations after re« 
nown were, however, doomed to suffer 
disappointment. The Americans would 
not make a stand. We saw them, in- 
deed, again, just as we reached the 
skirt of the forest, and, falling in once 
more with the river, wheeled up to« 
wards the open country around Not- 
tingham ; but it was in full flight, and 
already at the farther extremity of the 
town. We saw, likewise, that a few of 
our mounted officers, Colonel Thorne 
ton, Major Brown, and, if I mistake 
not, the General himself, attempted, 
in the most dashing and gallant style, 
to charge their rear, and cut off their 
stragglers ; but the charge of three or 
four horsemen was easily repulsed, and 
the stragglers, striking off towards the 
plantations on either flank, were soon 
safe from farther molestation. Some- 
what vexed that they should have thus 
escaped us, we were accordingly obli 
to halt, where we had been ord to 
halt, in the village ; and here the rest 
of the army joining us, dispositions 
were made to pass the night. The 
picquets were planted without delay ; 
the different brigades took up their 
respective grounds ; and Charlton, Wil- 
liams, and I, not a little weary with 
our excursion, ensconced ourselves un= 
der the shade of a large barn, plenti- 
fully stored with tobacco. 

The reader must be already well 
aware, that if the purport of the pre- 
sent debarkation ry was to seize 
Commodore Barny’s flotilla of gun- 
boats, ahr. oe | failed of success. 
The boats were all gone. They set 
sail, as one of the few remaining in- 
habitants informed us, at an early hour 
this morning, and were now many 
miles nearer to the source of the Pa- 
tuxent than we. But this circum- 
stance, whatever effect it might have 
upon the minds of those at the head 
of affairs, was the cause of no annoy- 
ance whatever to us. We were, on the 
whole, - very well pleased with all 

which had yet befal'en us. We were 
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particularly satisfied in finding our- 
selves so snugly housed for the night ; 
and it added not a little to our grati- 
fication, when we discovered that our 
Portuguese servants had not been re= 
miss in providing the requisites for a 
sumptuous evening repast. ‘Turkeys 
and geese had by some chance or 
another flown into their hands as 
they proceeded ; and these they now 
made ready, for their own, and their 
masters’ suppers. And then, with re- 
spect to tobacco, that principal delicacy 
of soldiers upon active service, there 
was no reasonable cause either for 
scarcity or complaint. The house 
which sheltered us was full of it ; and 
though the broad arrow had been im- 
pressed upon the doors, we scrupled 
not to appropriate to our own use, not 
only as much as we required at the 
moment, but a stock sufficient, as we 
guessed, to supply our wants for seve- 
ral days tocome. To sum up all, the 
quarter-master arriving soon after the 
halt, with stores of bread and rum, an 
additional allowance of both was ser- 
ved out, as well to the men as to the 
officers. On the whole, therefore, a 
thousand situations may be conceived 
many degrees less enviable than ours ; 
when, with a fire blazing before us, 
and the remains of our supper taken 
away, we reclined, pipe in hand, and 
drinking cup hard by, within the porch 
of the hospitable barn, chatting over 
the occurrences of the morning, and 
calculating what might be the issue of 
to-morrow’s operations. 

Of the disposition of the army in 
general, it falls not in with the plan of 
my present story to say much. Let it 
suffice to observe, that Nottingham, a 
small town, or rather an overgrown 
Te y the Patuxent, was occu- 
pied by the light and second brigades ; 
the third brigade taking post among 
the out-buildings of a few farm-houses 
on the left of the road. The picqucts, 
again, extended across the whole front, 
round the left flank, and so back to the 
rear ; whilst on the right the river, al- 
ready covered with launches and boats 
from the fleet, was considered protec- 
tion enough. Thus were we amply 
secured against all attempts at surpri- 
sal, had it accorded with the military 
policy of the United States to make 
them ; and as no man thought of un- 
dressing, or even laying aside his ac- 
coutrements, we needed only to be 
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warned of the approach of an enemy, 
in order to be in readiness to meet and 
repel him. 

In the short course of this narrative, 
I have more than once had occasion to 
mention the name of my brother sub- 
altern, Williams. ‘There are circum- 
stances connected with his destiny 
which induce me here to let my reader a 
little more into the history of his mi- 
litary life than I might perhaps have 
been otherwise disposed to do. Wil- 
liams was the son of an officer ; of a 
veteran officer, who, by dint of long 
and arduous service, rose to the rank 
of a major. He was not, I believe, his 
father’s only son ; but if it were fair 
to draw an inference from the boy’s 
conversation, he was at all events the 
favourite. Williams was gazetted into 
the regiment of foot, when he 
had barely completed his sixteenth 
year ; and he joined us in the south of 
France, too late to take part in the 
war, before he had attained to his se- 
venteenth. He was a fine, spirited, 
generous-hearted youth, ignorant, of 
course, of what a soldier’s duty in the 
field really is, but anxious, if ever 
young man was anxious, to become 
practically acquainted with his pro- 
fession. Being appointed to our com- 
pany, he chose to attach himself very 
warmly to me ; and seeing a great deal 
in the lad worthy of any man’s affece 
tions, I readily and willingly met his 
advances. We were together during 
the morning, and his gallant and cool 
bearing throughout the trifling affair 
in which we had been engaged, cer- 
tainly tended to strengthen the tie of 
personal regard by which I already 
felt myself bound to him. To-night he 
appeared to be in peculiarly high spi- 
rits ; indeed I have never seen a lad 
exhibit more striking symptoms of 
happiness than when I mentioned his 
conduct in the terms which I felt it to 
merit, to our common friend Charl- 
ton. So gratified was the youth by 
my praises, that he actually shed tears, 
though, as he himself assured us, they 
were the sweetest tears that ever wet 
his cheeks. ‘ Oh, my poor father !” 
said he to me, as we were arranging 
our cloaks, and preparing to lie down, 
** how delighted would he be to have 
heard yousay what you said to-night!” 
I could not answer the boy ; his little 
speech affected me so deeply ; but I 
loved him from my heart for his fine 
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feelings, and I determined to be his 
friend during the remainder of his mi- 
litary life. 

The night could not be farther ad- 
yanced than eight or nineo’clock, when 
aconsciousness of bodily languor over- 
coming every other sensation, we made 
ready to resign ourselves to sleep. As 
the smell of the tobacco was not of- 
fensive, and the plant itself was made 
upinto large sheaves, we unrolled afew 
of these, and scattered them upon the 
floor of the barn for our bed. Upon 
the mattress thus formed, we spread 
one of our cloaks, and reserving the 
other two to supply the place of blan- 
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kets, we lay down, all three together. 
A little more of the tobacco, raised into 
a heap, served us fora pillow. Our 
sabres were within reach, our haver- 
sacks and pistols at our heads; the 
only articles of dress which we laid 
aside were our boots, and our sashes 
we untied. Then directing the ser- 
vants to heap up the fire, so as that it 
should continue to blaze till the morn- 
ing, we bade each other good night, 
and slept, as men generally sleep, whose 
minds and bodies have becu in full ex- 
ercise for four-and-twenty hours on a 
stretch. 


Cuarter IV. 


Tue reader may be informed here, 
once for all, that General Ross’s ar- 
my, like all other armies in the im- 
mediate saa of an enemy, drew 
up in close columns of battalions, 
every morning, an hour before dawn. 
In this position we remained, on the 
morning of the 22d, till daylight had 
fully broken, when, instead of filing 
off towards the road, and prosecuting 
our journey, we were permitted to 
quit our ranks and return to our 
lairs. Ignorant of any reasonable 
cause for this measure, and anxious, 
as British troops ever are, to press on, 
we betook ourselves to our respective 
resting-places a little out of humour ; 
but we soon acquired philosophy 
enough to believe that all must be for 
the best, and comforted ourselves with 
the expectation that the much-desired 
advance, though delayed for some pur- 
pose or another, could not but take 
place before long. Nor were we dis- 
appointed. 

We had just time enough allowed 
to ascertain that Nottingham consist- 
ed of four streets, running at right 
angles through one another, and that 
it presented every appearance of ha- 
ving been abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants only a few moments previous to 
the arrival of our army, when the 
well-known bugle-call summoned us 
to our ranks, and in five minutes af- 
ter we were in marching order. The 
same dispositions which had covered 
our advance on the previous day, were 
again made. The flankers swept the 
woods and fields, whilst the leading 
files marched cautiously along the 
high-road ; but it fell not to our lot 


to occupy one or other of these im- 
portant posts. We formed part to~ 
day of the columns, and like our com- 
ms moved on; ready, indeed, te 
act, should an opportunity be afford- 
ed, but less sanguine than we should 
have been, had the office of protect- 
ing the movement been intrusted to 
us. 
The country through which we tra- 
velled presented fewer traces of culti- 
vation than any which we had hither 
to traversed. The road, indeed, di- 
verging from the river, struck in- 
wards, so as to cut off an angle form- 
ed by its course; and, as every body 
knows, it is entirely upon the banks 
of its navigable streams that America 
can, even now, be said to be inhabit- 
ed. A few fields there doubtless were, 
with a house or two here and there, 
throughout the whole line of march ; 
but after leaving Nottingham decid- 
edly behind, they were rare indeed. 
One mighty forest was before us and 
around us, which, if it served no other 
purpose, at all events screened us from 
the rays of a sultry sun, which would 
have otherwise proved in the highest 
degree inconvenient. 

We quitted our ground at seven 0’= 
clock, and went on for about a couple 
of hours, without any circumstance 
occurring calcalated to attract atten- 
tion, or deserving of notice. A few 
pigs and turkeys, indeed, which hap- 
ay to be at large near a farm- house 

y the way-side, suffered, it is true, 
the fate incident to mortality ; and 
much laughter was heard from front 
to rear of the column, as dogs and 
men either failed or succceded in the 
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chase. But of the enemy no traces 
were discovered, thougli our guide as- 
sured us that several numerous bodies 
had passed the night in this neigh- 
bourhood. About noon, however, we 
were puta little upon our mettle, and 
an adventure took place which I re- 
cord, chiefly for the purpose of show- 
ing the temper and disposition of the 
men with whom we were now em- 
broiled. 

The advanced parties having arri- 
ved at the more open country which 
surrounds Marlborough, found them- 
selves suddenly in the presence of two 
squadrons of well-mounted, and hand- 
somely-appointed cavalry. They were 
composed, as we afterwards learned, 
of gentlemen volunteers in the service 
of their country. To do them justice, 
the troopers no sooner saw our men, 
than they made a spirited effort to cut 
down one or two files, which appear- 
ed to be separated from their com- 
panions, and at a distance from the 
wood. But a single discharge from 
another party which they had not ob- 
served, instantly checked them ; and 
they gallopped off. 

Almost at the same moment when 

this little affair was going on, some 
eight or ten riflemen being discovered 
in the wood on the right of the road, 
were pursued by Colonel Thornton, 
and one of them overtaken. When I 
say that the fellow was overtaken, I 
mean that he halted of his own ac- 
cord, and made signs that he gave 
himself up. The Colonel, satisfied 
with this, was directing a file of his 
men to go forward and secure the pri- 
soner, when the American, with the 
utmost deliberation, levelled his piece 
and fired. Happily he missed his 
mark ; but that circumstance would 
have availed him little had he fallen 
into the hands of our people. Fleet 
of foot, however, and well acquainted 
with the country, he soon managed to 
baffle his pursuers, who, after having 
wasted a few rounds at him, were 
compelled to abandon the chase and 
return to their ranks. 

It has been already stated, that our 
corps experienced very great inconve- 
niente, and was sorely crippled in one 
of its most important arms, through 
the want of horses. We had no ar- 
tillery ; three of the smallest pieces 
ever used, hardly deserve to be term- 
ed such; we were without cavalry, 

and even our staff was miserably pro« 
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vided. ‘The General felt this, and he 
did his best to remedy the evil, by 
causing every horse which was f 

in the fields or stables near, to be 
seized and brought in. By this means 
we were enabled to muster, at the close 
of the third day, a troop of about forty 
horsemen ; but such horsemen! The 
men, indeed, were like other British 
soldiers ; they were artillery drivers, 
and they were commanded by an of. 
ficer of artillery ; but the horses were, 
for the most part, indifferent enough, 
whilst the appointments of the troop. 
ers proved, in many instances, a source 
of merriment, not only to us but to 
themselves. It was not always that 
saddles could be found for the horses; 
and when such were totally wanting, 
recourse was had to blankets, doubled 
repeatedly, and strapped on the ani- 
mals’ backs. On other occasions, the 
absence of a bridle was compensated 
by a halter; very many of the men 
made stirrups for themselves out of 
pieces of rope, and a few rode bare- 
backed. Nor were their weapons more 
uniform or more graceful than their 
horse equipage. A few only carried 
their own sabres ; the rest were sup- 
plied with the cutlasses which belong. 
ed to the seamen who dragged the. 
guns. Yet this irregular and wretch.’ 
edly-equipped cavalry proved repeat- 
edly of the most essential service to 
the expedition. 

It was one o'clock, when the neat 
houses, and pretty gardens of Marl- 
borough, presented themselves to our 
view. I know not whether the scene 
would strike me now, as it struck me 
then, were I again to visit it; but at 
that moment I imagined that I had 
never looked upon a landscape more 
pleasing, or more beautiful. The 
gentle green hills which on either 
hand inclosed the village, tufted here 
and there with magnificent trees,— 
the village itself, straggling and wide, 
each cottage being far apart from its 
neighbours, and each ornamented 
with flower-beds, and shrubberies; 
these, with a lovely stream that wound 
through the valley, formed, as far as 
my memory may be trusted, one of the 
most exquisite panoramas, on which 
it has ever been my good fortune 
to gaze. Though no lover of the 
American character and nation then, 
(whatever may be the case now,) I 
could not behold this peaceful scene 
without experiencing sineere regret 
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bag it should suffer profanation from 

e presence of a hostile force ; and I 
determined that no exertion on my 
own part should be wanting to hinder 
the orders already issued against plun- 
der and rapine, from being neglected. 
To say the truth, however, it was an 
easy matter to keep our men within 
the bounds of tolerable subordination 
and discipline. The attacks which 
they from time to time made upon 
farm-yards and pig-sties, were, to 
a certain degree at least, allowable 
enough. It would have been unrea- 
sonable to expect, that hungry sol- 
diers, in an enemy’s country, would 
sit down to digest their hunger, whilst 
flocks of poultry and herds of swine 
were within their reach. But not a 
single act of wanton mischief was per- 

trated ; and when we marched out 
on the following day, we left Marl- 
borough, not 'perhaps so rich in live 
stock, but quite as picturesque and 
rural, as when we entered it. 

In this place we learned, that Com- 
modore Barny, aware of our design, 
and unable any longer to elude it, had 
blown up the gun-boats of which we 
were in pursuit. This piece of intel- 
ligence sufficiently accounted for the 
many explosions which we had heard 
whilst on the march; but though it 
might have caused some disappoint- 
ment to the heads of departments, by 
us it was treated as a very dull and 
uninteresting piece of news. 

The first matter about which sol- 
diers interest themselves on arriving 
at the ground where they are to halt 
for the night, is to secure as comfort- 
able a sleeping-place as circumstances 
will allow, and then to provide mate- 
rials for their supper. Leaving Charl- 
ton to select a dormitory, Williams 
and I, as soon as we had seen to the 
comforts of our men, sallied forth upon 
the old quest, in search of provisions, 
We entered several houses, but found 
them all unoccupied ; and what was 
far less satisfactory, very many of 
them already lightened of their viands. 
By the help of my Portuguese boy, 
however, (one of the ablest foragers, 
by the way, that ever followed a 
camp, ) we succeeded at last in making 
ourselves masters of five fowls ; with 
which, and a loaf of bread, a sack of 
flour, and a bottle of peach-whisky, 
we prepared to rejoin our friend. We 
found him very snugly settled ; not 
ina house, for the position of the 
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corps was in advance of the village, 
but under a clump of leafy trees, © 
which furnished a tolerable shelter 

against the sun, and promised to be 

equally serviceable against the dews. 

There our dinner was and 

eaten; and here, upon a few trusses 

of hay, brought from a neighbouring 

barn-yard for the purpose, we slept 

soundly and contentedly. 

Fresh, and in excellent spirits, we 
rose next morning ; and having stood 
the usual time with our men, began to 
consider how we should most profit- 
ably and agreeably spend the day. Of 
farther movements, nothing was said ; 
the troops, indeed, had been dismiss 
ed as soon as dawn appeared,—we 
were therefore prepared to treat this 
as a day of leisure and repose. Never= 
theless, as we were quite ignorant of 
the situation of the enemy, we deemed 
it by no means prudent to venture 
far from the camp; but contented 
ourselves with strolling back into the 
village, and instituting a renewed and 
more accurate search after people, and 
other living creatures. 

The only inhabitant whom we found 
abiding in his house was a Doctor 
Bean, a medical practitioner, and the 
proprietor of a valuable farm in the 
neighbourhood. The Doctor was, in 
point of fact, a Scotchman ; that is to 
say, he had migrated about twent 
years ago from some district of Ni 
Britain, and still retained his native 
dialect in all its doric richness. He 
professed, moreover, to retain the 
feelings as well as the language of his 
boyish days. He was a Federalist— 
in other words, he was hostile to the 
war with England, which he still per- 
sisted in regarding as his mother 
country. Such, at least, were the 
statements with which he favoured 
us, and we believed him the more 
readily, that he seemed really dispo- 
sed to treat us as friends. There was 
nothing about his house or farm to 
which he made us not heartily wel- 
come ; and the wily emigrant was no 
loser by his civility. We took, in- 
deed, whatever we stood in need of, 
provisions, forage, and even horses ; 
but our commissary paid this man of 
professions the full value of his com- 
modities. From Doctor Bean, I howe 
ever scrupled not to accept a present. 
He offered me all that his house con< 
tained ; I took only a little tea, some 
sugar, and a bottle of milk ; and did 
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not insult him by alluding to a re- 
muneration. 

We were thus situated, when to- 
wards noon the General suddenly ap- 
peared in the bivouac, and the troops 
were ordered to fall in. The scruples 
which had, for a time, affected him, 
were now overcome, and a push, it 
was understood, was about to be made 
against the city of Washington. From 
various quarters we had learned of 
the excesses committed by the Ameri- 
can army upon the frontier towns of 
Canada, and the General and Admiral 
determined, by insulting the capital 
itself, to convince the Government of 
the United States that such proceed- 
ings were not more barbarous than 
impolitic. This, at least, was the ru- 
mour of the moment ; but concerning 
the causes of their movements, the in- 
ferior officers and soldiers of an army 
seldom trouble themselves by inqui- 
ring. It was sufficient for us to know 
that an enterprise was before us, wor- 
thy of our leaders and our own repu- 
tation ; we cared not from what motive 
it sprung,—our only thought was to 
effect it. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
from the first alarm, the column was 
in motion. Charlton’s company had 
again the good fortune to form the 
advance ; and it was not long before 
my young friend Williams was again 
enabled to exhibit his coolness and 
courage under fire. We had proceed- 
ed about four miles, sweeping and 
scouring the country as before, when, 
on arriving at the base of a low green 
hill, we were saluted by a volley of 
musketry, from a y of troops 
which filled a wood upon its sum- 
mit. It happened that the General 
was at this moment among us. He 
had seen the rising ground from a 
distance, and, anxious to take a sur- 
= of the surrounding country, had 
ridden forward, with the intention of 
ascending it. It will be easily ima- 
gined, that the presence of our leader 
acted as noclog upon our courage or 
resolution. We rushed up the height 
at double-quick time, and, receiving 
one other volley just as we gained 
the ridge, dashed into the thicket. 
Three of our men were wounded, and 
as yet we saw not the hands which 
struck the blow ; but now they were 
visible enough. It was the rear-guard 
of a corps of observation which had 
bivouacked last night within gun 
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shot of our picquets, and which, finds 
ing that we were in full march to. 
wards them, were retreating. We 
drove their skirmishers through the 
wood in gallant style, scarcely allows 
ing them time to load as they re. 
treated ; till at last they fairly took 
to their heels and escaped. 

In the meanwhile the rest of the 
advanced guard pushing steadily alo: 
the road, caused the section whi 
was meant to support the skirmish. 
ers with whom we were engaged, to 
disperse and fly in all directions. To 
the fugitives, it is true, the coun. 
try was familiar ; they therefore easily 
escaped ; but by their flight they en. 
abled us to obtain a view of the co. 
lumn, which it was their business to 
have masked, and we were consequent. 
ly made aware that about twelve or 
fifteen hundred infantry, with several 
pieces of cannon, were in full retreat 
before us. The enemy observed us, 
probably at the same moment that 
we beheld them, for on our approach 
they halted, and drew up upon some 
heights about a mile distant. Of this 
matter the General was soon informs 
ed, and one hundred and fifty addi- 
tional men arriving to our assistance, 
we made ready, about two hundred 
in all, to dislodge them. 

With this design one company exe 
tended itself in skirmishing array, 
whilst the rest advanced in column; 
but Jonathan was too timorous, or 
too wary, to abide this shock. Their 
artillery, indeed, opened as soon as 
we arrived within point-blank range ; 
and to say the truth, the shots were 
well directed ; but we were yet a 
great way off from the bottom of the 
rising ground which they occupied, 
when the infantry broke once more 
into marching order, and retired. Note 
withstanding this, we continued to 
press on, till we had crowned the 
heights, when Major Brown, who di« 
rected the movement, informed us, 
that it was not intended that we 
should advance any farther in this 
direction. 

A halt being accordingly command 
ed, we lay down upon the grass, and 
looked about, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far we had outstripped 
the column, and in what manner the 
column was occupicd. Our surprise 
may be guessed at, when not a soldier 
appeared in view. A cloud of dust 


rising at the back of a copse, which 
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ran parallel with the heights above, 
served to point out the direction which 
the army had taken; and even that 
was so wavering and uncertain in its 
aspect, as to create some doubts in 
our minds, whether a retreat were 
not begun. A short time, however, 
sufficed to set our minds at rest on 
this important subject. We had kept 
our ground perhaps something less 
than an hour,when Lieutenant Evans, 
Assistant Quarter-master General, ar- 
rived with an order, that we should 
abandon the post, and keeping so far 
under the ridge as to screen the move- 
ment, defile to our right. Thearmy, 
it seemed, had taken the road to Alex- 
audria ; we were to follow it ; and if 
we did not overtake it before, we 
should certainly find it bivouacked at 
a place called Wood-yard, about four 
miles distant. Such were the direc- 
tions given to us, and these we prepa- 
red to follow. 

The evening was closing in when 
we began to descend the hill, and 
it was something more than dusk ere 
we regained the road ; but even then, 
our only guide’ was the track of those 
who had preceded us, for Mr Evans 
could not, and did not wait to con- 
duct us. Nevertheless, we were not 
afraid to trust to it, andit did not de- 
ceive us. Darkness came on, indeed, 
whilst we were yet far from the camp, 
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and we could not but feel that had the 
enemy been as enterprising and active 
as he ought to have been, perhaps we 
might not have reached itatall. But 
we did reach it in safety; though, 
as far as Charlton and myself were 
concerned, it was only to be employed 
upon a duty as harassing and dise 
agreeable for the time, as any I recol- 
lect ever to have performed. 
About a mile, or a mile and a half 
from the situation of the camp, and 
considerably out of the line even of 
the picquets, stood a large house, built 
after the fashion of a chateau. It was 
the residence of a gentleman of exten- 
sive fortune, who, probably not anti« 
cipating that he ran any risk of a visit 
from the invaders, had not removed 
either his family or effects from his 
house ; and now entreated that Genee 
ral Ross would station an officer’s 
guard there, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting him and them from violence. 
The General readily acceded to his 
wishes ; and it fell to the lot of my 
friend and myself to be appointed to 
this service. As the events arising 
out of our leader’s generosity were to 
us, at least at the, moment, replete 
with interest, it may be well, instead 
of entering upon them imperfectly 
here, to reserve my relation of them 
for a fresh chapter. 





A DEATH SCENE. 

As fade the flowers when frowning Winter shrouds 
The earth with tempests, and the sky with clouds— 
As melt away the snows when Spring comes forth, 
And leaves to Frost no empire save the North— 

So waned she on the sight, and, day by day, 

Like evening sun-light stole from us away ; 

The shade of what she was, when through the grove 
And by the lake, she took delight to rove, 

A child of Nature, beautiful, yet meek, 

Heaven in her eye, and roses on her cheek. 


*T was evening ; scarcely 


on that lovely face 


The silent watcher could sensation trace, 

So calm she lay, so statue-like serene, 

The slight heave of her breast alone was seen : 
Closed were her eyelids, pallid as the snow, 

Ere day-break purples o’er the mountain’s brow, 
And through the long dark lashes, sweetly mild, 
She smiled in dreams, or seemingly she smiled, 
As if, in blest repose, to her were given 

The calm of pardoned souls, and views of Heaven. 
Bright o’er her brow the auburn tresses hung ; 
And loosely by her side one arm was flung, 

The fingers held, what? but the shade of him 
Whose melancholy fate had made her’s dim ; 
And in her grasp, with youthful aspect mild, 
The pictured lines of her dead lover smiled, 


Smiled as he wont of yore. 
Vou. XXI, 
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A Death Scene. 


Her opening eyes 
Gazed blandly round her with a brief surprise, 
As if aroused from thought ; and then she said— 
“* Dear mother, seat thee near me by my bed, 
And let the curtain-folds be raised, that I 
Once more may look on the grand evening sky, 
And o’er yon forests, where, on eves like this, 
To roam and list the birds was more than bliss.’’ 


A momentary brightness o’er her face 

Filled as with light the melancholy place 

As forth she gazed. The mighty sun hadi set 
Beyond the hills, whose peaks were glowing yet ; 
Blue gleamed the lake ; and, with an emerald pride, 
Were seen the forests old outstretching wide ; 

And, on an elm hard by, a blackbird poured 

His dirge, that, rising, falling, still deplored :— 
Far from the mead the cattle’s low was heard, 
And, on the window-sill a lovely bird, 

The redbreast, lighted, trilling from his throat 

A loud, clear, simple, momentary note, 

And sudden disappeared :—then trembling rushed 
A light wind o’er the leaves, just heard and hushed, 
As Twilight stole with silent step serene, 

And in her azure mantle wrapt the scene. 


** It is the last time that my eyes shall see 
Clouds on the sky, or leaves upon the tree,” 
Exclaimed the dying girl,—‘ and comes a night, 
That never shall for me disperse in light ; 

From scenes like these in youth to be debarred, 
To happier hearts may seem to savour hard ; 
Not so to mine ; life’s passage may be brief, 
And, young in years, the bosom old in grief, 
The springs of memory poisoned, and the breast 
Estranged to peace, the dwelling of unrest — 
This little picture—never let us part, 

But place it in my grave-robes, o'er my heart.— 
Grieve not for me—th’ unrippled summer sea 
Ebbs not more tranquilly—grieve not for me! 
Resigned I die, and trust to be forgiven, 
Through Him who bled that Man might merit Heaven !” 


*T was past—the strife was over—like a wave, 
That, melting on the shore it meant to lave, 
Dissolves away ;—like music’s solemn sound 
*Mid cloistral roofs reverberating round, 

Fainter and fainter ;—like the latest ray 

Caught by the hill-top from expiring day, 

So fair, so faint she waned ; without a sigh, 
Like dew sipped by the sun, ’twas her’s to die ; 
And borne on viewless plumes, to nature’s Lord, 
From sorrow and from sin her spirit soared. 


In tears around her virgin couch they stand, 
Kiss the pale brow, and press the chilly hand : 
They paused—methought she gently breathed again— 
They paused—hung—gazed—and listened—but in vain : 
Then found no dimness on the mirror brought 
A trace of respiration—she was not ! 
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CuapTer V. 


Tue Rev. JoserH Trevor To Mr SE.wyn. 


Adderley, July. 

Your packet from Geneva, my dear 
Selwyn, reached me two days ago: 
with what heartfelt emotions of pity 
and sympathy it was perused, I hope 
I need not waste a word to convince 
you. My ardent desire to afford you 
consolation of a more substantial de- 
scription, induced me, immediately 
on the receipt of it, (as I had fre- 
quently done before, ) to ride over my- 
self to the pest-office at Welborough, 
to reiterate my enquiries after foreign 
letters ; for even before you so affect- 
ingly described the filial agonies mani- 
fested at Geneva, by my darling Con- 
stance, I, who have known her from her 
cradle, could have pawned my life on 
her having dispatched more than one 
penitential appeal to your parental 
tenderness. Notwithstanding the ca- 
sualties inseparable from foreign cor- 
respondence, the tctal absence of all 
intelligence of or from your daughter 
has for some time filled my mind 
with misgivings, which delicacy might, 
ee ig have induced me to conceal, 
ut for the strong confirmation they 
received only yesterday. Just as I 
was riding up to the post-office door, 
a person’ came out, whose confusion 
on thus unexpectedly stumbling upon 
me was too obvious for concealment, 
although, had all been strictly above 
board, there was nothing to be asha- 
med of in a simple enquiry after let- 
ters from his ‘‘ dear lost cousin,” as 
your smooth-spoken nephew chose to 
style her. You know, Selwyn, I al- 
ways disliked (I wont say hated) this 
bird of a bad nest ; but that very cir- 
cumstance made me more cautious of 
communicating or even indulging my 
suspicions, till his hang-dog look yes- 
terday convinced me he had been, or 
was at least capable of, tampering 
with the virtue of poor‘Dame Mere- 
dith. Indeed, the very simplicity of 
the old post-mistress might have in- 
duced her, without scruple, to deliver 
to your nearest relation, a letter in 
which he might plausibly claim the 
tenderest interest ; and such, I doubt 
not, notwithstanding the Dame’s some- 
what equivocal protestations, has been 


the fate of m r favourite’s earlier 
effusions of filial remorse. 

I have, as well as possible, guarded 
against such violations of the sacred 
trust in future, by requesting my old 
ally Collins, the parish clerk, who has 
a great deal of spare time on his hands, 
to attend regularly at the opening of 
the bag, and, on the first glimpse of a 
letter with a foreign aspect, to set off 
with it for Adderley, quickening his 
vigilance by the promise of a crown, 
and a pot of the best ale in my cellar. 
God grant he may soon be entitled to 
claim both ; yet we must not wonder, 
if, receiving no answer to many an 
eloquent and tear-blotted epistle, our 
ow stray sheep should grow dis- 
neartened, and allow some time to 
elapse without renewing her im - 
nities. To myself she will probably, 
ere long, apply for tidings ; perhaps, 
indeed, my letters have shared the 
fate of those addressed to you. Miss 
Willoughby, through whom I had 
fondly hoped we should obtain a clue, 
has, in a fit of Quixotic affection 
which neither you nor I will be dise 
posed to censure, accepted an offer to 
join some friends in a Continental 
tour, actuated chiefly by a vague hope 
of meeting her earliest and dearest 
companion, anxiety about whom had 
begun to affect her health. Perhaps, 
though this journey in the meantime 
cuts off a source of intelligence on 
which I had founded great hopes, 
some casual rencontre between the 
dear girls may lead to the solution of 
a mystery, which time alone can clear 
up. 
That Constance, in. a moment of 
wounded pride and triumphant pas- 
sion, should have rashly quitted your 
protection, I could scarcely bring my- 
self to believe ; but that she should 
have adhered to her resolution of go 
ing abroad, after you had relented, and 
sent to Rennell’s care, an affectionate 
invitation to your house and heart, 
has always appeared to me inexplica- 
bly at variance with all I knew of 
her, and with your partial account of 
Ludovisi. The rencontre of yesters 

















ir, which I shall lose no time in 
following up. The partner or clerk, 
or whoever he might be, who deliver- 
ed aa forgiving epistle, when claim- 
ed by a gentleman on the part of poor 
Constance, will, no doubt, recollect 
whether that person answered the de- 
scription of her husband, or of—you 
know who—one, too, whom, even if 
he was personally known to them, 
they might easily presume to be au- 
thorised to act for his cousin on the 
occasion. Jf Constance never received 
a line from you before quitting Eng- 
land, she remains guilty, indeed, and 
undutiful, but not ungrateful and un- 
natural. Concluding herself beyond 
forgiveness, she must have embarked 
in despair ; and yet, poor thing! like 
you, I would rather imagine her be- 
reft of hope, than devoid of feeling. 
In the meantime, would to God 
we knew where she is to be found, as, 
perhaps, some do, from whom, I fear, 
my utmost skill will fail in worming 
out the secret. Mrs Armstrong, could 
I get her alone, I think I might suc- 
ceed in overawing; but primed and 
supported, as she will be, by her pre- 
cious son, I despair of either cajoling 
or bullying her into confession, and 
had better, therefore, content ntyself 
with watching their manceuvres. 
Adieu, then, my dear Selwyn ; keep 
up your spirits. By pursuing the 
double clue providentially affurded 
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ou, by your daughter meeting with 

er mother’s family at Geneva, and 
her probable visit to that of her hus- 
band at Verona, you can hardly fail at 
length, and perhaps when you least 
expect it, to stumble upon the very 
objects of your pious pilgrimage. You 
will all love each other the more for the 
trials you have gone through. A child’s 
errors, merely such, never yet weak. 
ened a parent's affection ; and if your 
daughter has hereafter a thought to 
devote but to your comfort and hap- 
pom, I think even Ludovisi will not 
ike her the worse for it. 

When you are all again together 
and happy, perhaps I may assume my 
vocation, and preach, for which your 
confession might afford an ample text ; 
but in the meantime you are under 
the discipline of a mightier Teacher ; 
and amid the Heaven-directed lessons 
of affliction, the puny reasonings of 
mortal wisdom are indeed like “ tink- 
ling brass or a sounding cymbal.” 

May He who never afflicts causeless- 
ly, soon see reason to remove his chas- 
tening hand, prays your sincerely at- 
tached 

J. TREVOR. 


P. S.—Y our travelling alone is mat- 
ter of regret and uneasiness to me. 
Could Preville not have contrived to 
leave even his multifarious concerns 
for a short time, to accompany you ? 


. Wittram Hamrpen to us SISTER. 


Venice, Sept. 18— 

I roxtp you in my last, my dear 
Fanny, that the ill success ef our san- 
guine hopes of recognising, amid the 
gay groups at Vevay, my friend Sel- 
wyn’s fugitives, had inflicted a severe 
blow on his feelings, and cast a sym- 
pathetic damp‘ over the exultation 
with which I should otherwise have 
prepared to cross the Alps. It was on 
a still, grey autumnal day, the sober 
aspect of which was in unison with 
our spirits, and with the fading tints 
of the woods and vineyards, that we 
drove along the enchanting scenery 
which extends from. Vevay to the ex- 
tremity of the lake. The picturesque 
village of Montreux, Clarens, which 
Rousseau has invested with a poetical 
eharm, denied by nature to its formal 


terraces and common-place vineyards, 
but, above all, Chillon, close to which 
the road passes, and which, of course, 
we stopped to visit, lent interest to 
the drive. Crossing a guarded draw- 
bridge, to even a ci-devant state-prison, 
has in itself something disagreeable to 
the feelings of an Englishman ; and, 
in addition to, this hereditary repug- 
nance, I felt a very poetical chill on 
entering the dungeon, which, how- 
ever, I could not help ascribing even 
more to the “round unvarnished 
tale” I had recently perused, of the 
six years’ residence there of the pa- 
triot Bonivard, than to the well- 
wrought horrors of Lord Byron’s ex- 
quisite fiction. It is impossible to pass 
one’s hand through the ring which so 
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long confined the free spirit of the 
martyr of Genevese liberty, or co tread 
in the worn path of his daily foot- 
steps, without feeling in their full 
force the indescribable ills of captivity. 

We emerged, with much pleasure, 
fron this gloomy vault, to behold 
again the silver lake and the little 
isle, (the only one the otherwise 

ifted Leman can boast,) whose few 
trees, the noble Bard, reversing the 
privilege of poetical license usually 
ascribed to poets, has whimsically re- 
stricted to three. 

Next day’s journey was saddened 
by vestiges of human misery of a more 
extensive and painful character, than 
even the sufferings of an individual 
however distinguished. Our route lay 
through the district yet bearing too 
evident marks of the cruel devastation 
caused last year by the dreadful in- 
undation of the Drance. ‘T'o form an 
adequate idea of this calamity, it is 
necessary to know that the waters of 
the river, obstructed for some years by 
the fall of ice from impending gla- 
ciers, had formed a lake, a mile in 
length, and 200 feet deep ; and that 
this lake, instantaneously bursting for 
itself a passage, traversed in two hours 
the space of many miles, to join the 
Rhone, sweeping before it forests, 
houses, human beings, and cattle, in 
undistinguishing destruction : — four 
hundred houses, thirty-five persons, 
aud innumerable animals perished. A 
similar disaster occurred in 1595 ; and 
sorry were we to learn that the wretch- 
ed inhabitants of this once fertile valley 
cannot by any human means be secu- 
red against a return of the catastrophe, 
as the lake is again forming. 'The mi- 
raculous escape of two English travel- 
lers, who were nearly involved in the 
torrent, is yet spoken of* with wonder 
by the inhabitants of Martigny. 

There was little in the tedious jour- 
ney up the Valais, to rouse my friend 
from his dejection, or furnish matter 
for description, even were the route less 
thoroughly a beaten one. -Except the 
picturesque old town of Sion, with its 
three fantastic castle-crowned hills, 
nodding defiance at each other, there 
was little to compensate the feeling of 
suffocation which the inhabitant of an 
open country experiences, in winding 
up an interminable valley, by the side 
of a marshy river, shut in by sterile- 
looking mountains, and annoyed too 
frequently by those painful spectacles 
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of Goitre and Cretinis, which physi- 
cians seem now inclined to attribute 
(and I have no doubt with justice) 
chiefly to a stagnation in the air, 
which one cannot help fancying pal- 
pable. 

We were roused from the apathy 
into which this monotony had plunged 
us, by arriving towards sunset at the 
foot of those gigantic barriers, which 
he must have been indeed a bold mors 
tal who first conceived the idea of scas 
ling ; but which, like the giants of 
romance, only enhance the ardour of 
adventurers to penetrate to the Hespe- 
rian paradise they guard. We retired 
to rest at the little town of Brygg, 
full of impatience to begin our pil- 
grimage,—all my classic enthusiasm 
returning full upon me, and commu. 
nicating its influence to the cultivated 
mind of Selwyn, when it strove strange- 
ly with feelings of a private and far 
different character. 

The cold during the night, and the 
vicinity of the snowy region, had 
warned us to prepare for an almost 
Siberian expedition ; and when the 
slow progress of the carriage, even with 
four additional horses, induced us to 
prefer walking, the ground, which had 
trozen, resounded under our fect, and 
a delightfully bracing air (doubly re- 
freshing after the confinement of the 
valley) rendered us wholly insensible 
of fatigue. The prospect of the towns 
and hamlets we had left behind, and 
of the road lined with chapels and her« 
mitages, became every moment finer, 
as the sun rose above the mountains ; 
we soon, however, left behind us all 
habitations, (except the cottages called 
refuges, stationed for the benefit of 
travellers at regular distances up to 
the very summit,) and entered on 
the wildest scene of forests, rocks, 
and torrents, that we had as yet en- 
countered. Language is quite ina- 
dequate to convey just ideas of the 
wonders either of the road or the sce- 
nery. The former is the perfection of 
human art and industry ; the latter, 
the sublimest spectacle nature can af- 
ford. The gradual transition from the 
pastureand the woody region, to that of 
universal desolation, and uninterrupt- 
ed snows, was very striking; and I 
never felt more thoroughly awed, than 
when, having left the carriage far be- 
hind, Selwyn and I found ourselves 
alone, at the mouth of what is called 
the Glacier Gallery, hewn through the 
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solid ice, a precipice of terrific depth 
at our feet, and nothing but snow as 
far as the eye could reach ; the sun, 
hitherto bright, becoming o 

with gathering clotds, the wind rising, 

d the snow beginning to drift in our 
faces from the heaps piled on each side 
of the road. We were by no means 
sorry to hail the carriage, and drive 
smartly down the two leagues of des- 
cent, which bring the traveller to the 
village of Simplon, (still 4448 feet 
above the sea,) which was to afford us 
quarters for the night. 

The descent next morning on the 
Italian side, which we began before 
sunrise, amid the floating mists of a 
very threatening morning, far exceed- 
ed in sublimity and horror the ascent 
from the Valais. The road wound 
through defiles, and along precipices 
wholly indescribable, crossing from 
one sile to the other of a foaming tor- 
rent, as but scanty space could be ob- 
tained out of the living rock, to invade 
the solitude of nature with a path she 
seemed determined to deny. The rocks 
which frown above, every moment 
threaten to revenge the intrusion of 
man, by crushing him and his puny 
labours. Waterfalls rush from their 
very summits with a deafening noise, 
and one feels as if emerging from the 
very shades below, when, at the end 
of a narrow and savage defile, the smi- 
ling Val, studded with villages, and 
embowered with vines, bursts upon 
the eye as if by enchantment. The 
coup d’cil afforded by the splen- 
did bridge and whitened towers ef Cre- 
vola, I shall never forget. The magical 
effect of thus being at once transported 
from Cimmerian darkness into the smi- 
ling lap of Italy, is, in my opinion, 
infinitely finer than if (as one is apt 
to imagine) it were, from the summit 
of the mountains, possible to feast 


one’s eye with: that distant prospect of 


its fertile plains, with which Hannibal 
is said to have animated his soldiers. 
Nowhere, perhaps, could the transi- 
tion be more strikingly made than at 
the foot of the Simplon, to scenery de- 
cidedly and peculiarly Italian. Domo 
D’Ossola, with its castles, convents, 
and villages, adorning every eminence, 
and embosomed in vines and mulber- 
ries, realizes all that Fancy pictured 
of Italian landscape ; and the rich so- 
norous tones of its harmonious lan- 
guage, and countenances doubly beau- 
tiful from contrast with the humilia- 
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ting objects of the Valais, complete, 
the charm. 

It had for some time full power, 
even over the corroding anxiety of my 
amiable companion ; though on his 
account I less regretted the torrents 
of rain which deprived us of the tem 
tation to linger on the shores of 
Lago Maggiore, and visit its far-famed 
islands, of which, however, we had a 
tolerable view during intervals of fair 
weather, as the road for miles closely 
skirts the lake. Its banks, even from 
the imperfect glance we had of them, 
must be romantic and beautiful in the 
extreme. But we were too fresh from 
sublimity to be in the best mood for 
relishing beauty, and had, besides, a 
magnet before us, which would have 
triumphed over more powerful attrace 
tions. 

We had a letter to a person high in 
office at Milan, which at once enabled 
us to ascertain that the object of our 
search had passed through, some time 
before, in thedirection of Verona. Thi- 
ther we of course proceeded, after a 
survey of the few Roman antiquities 
Milan affords, and of that matchless 
cathedral, the completion of which, 
and the formation of the Simplon road, 
shield the head of the Corsican from 
many a merited imprecation. The 
Duomo is like a work of enchantment. 
Its innumerable pinnacles of fresh Car- 
rara marble glitter in the sun like the 
frost-work of a Russian winter ; and 
I could not help recalling, when I saw 
them, the icy palace of the Empress 
Anne, whose site was pointed out to 
me at Petersburgh. Its interior has 
precisely the Gothic gloom congenial 
to devotional feelings ; and I question 
if the gorgeous brilliancy of St Peter's 
will produce on my imagination an 
effect half so powerful. 

The manuscripts of the Ambrosian 
Library, its small, but exquisite col- 
lection of the works of Leonardo and 
his school, attracted attention even 
from Selwyn, who, exhilarated by 
the hope of finding at Verona the ob- 
ject of his parental researches, endured 
with astonishing patience the delay 
occasioned by a necessary repair of the 
carriage, and insisted on my profiting 
by it to see every object at all worthy 
of curiosity, particularly one which the 
painful ideas, connected with the un- 
common musical powers of his stray 
daughter, would not permit him to 
encounter. Thig was the celebrated 
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theatre of La Scala, the largest in 
Europe, and next; in brilliancy of de- 
corations and perfection of orchestra, 
to the unrivalled St Carlos at Naples. 
I was unlucky in the opera, which 
boasted no singer of eminence ; but 
the ballet was one admirably fitted to 
display the peculiar capabilities of this 
gigantic stage, of whose dimensions 
you may form some idea, when I tell 
ou its exterior has twenty-seven win- 
aah Nothing could be more superb- 
ly got up than the ballet of the T/ans, 
in which the scaling of Heaven by 
these ambitious personages, and their 
subsequent confinement in Tartarus, 
were represented with prodigious ef- 
fect. The piling of the rocks to the 
very roof of the theatre, and a scene 
representing the assembly of the gods, 
were the ne plus ultra of mechanism 
and splendour. It seems to be the 
genius of the country, to waste much 
classic lore on these productions ; the 
vrogramme of the Titans savoured 
more strongly of pedantry than any- 
thing I ever saw, and for every turn 
of a dancer’s toe, and incident of a pan- 
tomime, quoted Hesiod, Homer, and 
Herodotus, with a grave absurdity 
which could only have been tolerated 
where the opera forms, as it does here, 
one of the chief affairs of human life. 
To heighten my own sense of the 
ludicrous, an English acquaintance 
carried me, for the sake of contrast, 
between the acts of the gigantic exhi- 
bition, to a little fancy theatre occu- 
pied by the Marionettes, who divide 
with their boasted Scala the affections 
of the Milanese, and whose perform- 
ance, I could not help thinking, sa- 
voured of an intentional burlesque on 
that formidable rival. With pedantry 
not a whit inferior te that of the larger 
theatre, puppets two or three feet high 
spouted, in blank verse, the history 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, while a very 
imposing deluge swallowed up the re- 
sidue of the human species. ‘The dolls 


then threw stones behind them in a- 


very mythological manner, and other 
dolls forthwith arose to people pup- 
petland. ‘The Lilliputian Court of 
Jove, in tinsel and majesty, trod on 
the heels of the Brobdignagian Olym- 
pus, and I began to think, as Gulliver 
did on a similar occasion, that “‘ there 
was some waggery in the little crea- 
tures.” 

My impatience to set out next morn 
ing by day-break, fully equalled my 
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friend Selwyn’s ; nor was my disap- 
pointment much inferior, when, on ars 
riving at Verona, and instantly hurry- 
ing alone (for he was too muchiagitated: 
to accompany me) to the residence of 
his son-in-law’s relations, to make in- 
quiries, I received from a supercilious- 
locking Count Morosini, (married to 
asister of therunaway bridegroom, ) the 
astounding intelligence, that the young 
couple, after a residence of a few weeks 
under his roof, during which they had 
experienced every attention, had sud~ 
denly decamped, without apprising hina 
or any of his family, of their motives 
or destination. I could not help think- 
ing that a certain coxcomb of a Count 
Tibaldi, (son-in-law to the old man, 
who happened to be present, look 
somewhat conscious, and could, if he 
pleased, have thrownsome light on the 
Sormer ; but as the latter was all it 
imported me to know, I forbore to 
make useless inquiries, contenting 
myself with ascertaining that there 
was, in a neighbouring convent, a fa- 
vourite sister of Ludovisi’s, who might 
possibly be more in his confidence than 
these unprepossessing relatives. To 
her, therefore, (truly averse to return 
to my poor friend, then cruelly desti- 
tute of a clue to guide his further pur 
suit,) I instantly hastened ; and found 
as much to conciliate in her manner 
and appearance, as I had been repelled 
by the other members of the family. 
Sceur Rosalie told me with tears, that 
though in the secret of her brother’s 
abrupt departure, its cause was onl 
suspected by her, and that the letter 
he had promised to write on attaining 
a fixed place of abode, had never yet 
arrived. She however knew, that as 
the season was not yet safe for visiting 
Rome, her brother’s plan was, if pos- 
sible, to embark at Venice, and pro- 
ceed from thence by sea to Naples, 
where a return of consumptive symp- 
toms, with which he had been first ate 
tacked in England, induced her to im- 
plore him to pass the winter months. 
Of his young bride she expressed her- 
self in terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion, as well as sisterly affection ; and 
hoping poor Selwyn’s disappointment 
might receive the only alleviation of 
which it was susceptible, by an inter- 
view with one who had so recently 
seen and so fully appreciated his lost 
treasure, I easily procured her permis- 
sion to bring him to the par/otr in the 
afternoon, where her avocations, those 
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of devotion and education, would leave 
her more at liberty to converse with 
him. How to return to him in the 
mean time, J knew not. So complete- 
ly did I sympathize with his paternal 
affliction, that I forgot I — in ya 
na, till my guide began talking about 
the cnotadeah. a set a down 
for an Ostro-Goth, for speeding straight 
back to the inn without going to see it. 

I reserved this powerful stimulus, to 
administer it to my poor friend with 
some faint hope of success, when the 
first acute sense of disappointment 
should have subsided. He was eager- 
ly watching me from the window ; and 
reading the result of my inission in my 
downcast look and hesitating step, sa- 
ved me the pain of personally inflict- 
ing the blow. He bore it, however, 
with a calm resignation, which I think 
affected me more than the most vehe- 
mentemotion. He pressed my hand 
warmly in his, and said, with aglisten- 
ing eye, but steady voice, “‘ My daugh- 
ter and I will meet in Heaven. We 
have neither of us suffered enough yet 
to ¢xpiate our mutual transgressions ; 
and till then our meeting upon earth 
is frustrated by One who knows what 
is good for man.—Ay,” added he, 
“and who in the middle of chastise- 
ment remembers mercy ; for, in de- 
priving me of a daughter, has he not 
given me in a stranger the tenderest 
of sons ?” 

I hastily interrupted thece affection- 
ate effusions, by informing him of all 
I had gathered, and dwelling on the 
impossibility ot much longer losing 
sight cf those whom we had in a man- 
ner traced to the extremity of Italy. 
To follow them back .appeared to me 
the most eligible plan, as, in addition 
to the information often afforded by 
the books kept at inns and police- offi- 
ces, as to the period when these have 
been visited by strangers, should any 
unforeseen event have detained them 
short of their destination, we had thus 
the chance at least of profiting by it to 
anticipate the reunion. 

It was easy to lure back Hope, where 
her presence was so indispensable: we 
talked ourselves into tolerable spirits ; 
and I seized the favourable moment to 
beguile returning dejection by the won- 
ders of the amphitheatre ; and I was 
rewarded (for indeed a very involun- 
tary act of self-denial) by finding not 
myself alone, but even my companion, 
for a while completely transported in« 
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to a magical circle of classic reminige 
cences, which, delightful as they are 
in themselves, surely derive half their 
potency from being inseparably blend. - 
ed with the buoyant recollections of 
early youth. I could perceive, that with 
Selwyn, as with myself, the toweri 
fanes and majestic theatres of Rome, 
mingled in one dim and distant, but 
cloudless horizon, with the Gothic 
towers of Eton and of Cambridge. 
Had the study of the classics no other 
beneficial effect than the simple one 
of giving all well-educated men (ay, 
Fanny, and, by a side-wind, all well. 
informed women,) an inexhaustible 
fund of elegant ideas in common, 
which it requires not a day’s, nor an 
hour’s previous acquaintance to bring 
into play, I should think the ancients 
deserved all the devotion which has for 
ages been their portion. Men have 
left off (fortunately for you ladies) 
the pedantic habit of speaking Latin 
when they wished to be universally 
intelligible ; but let an Italian, a Rus. 
sian, and an Englishman meet in the 
amphitheatre of Verona, and each will 
know as accurately thesensations which 
are passing through the breast of the 
others,{as if they were embodied in Jan- 
guage. There is only one study, which 
in this, as in every other and higher 
respect, has the advantage over genes 
ral literature; for at Jerusalem the 
ideas of the prince and peasant would 
be as completely in unison, as are in 
Rome those of the educated of every 
nation. 

After an affecting interview with the 
amiable and still lovely nun, whose re- 
semblance to her brother rendered it 
more trying to my poor friend, while 
her eloquent encomium on his lost 
daughter, half soothed, half embitter- 
ed his disappointment, we lost not a 
moment in pursuing our route to Ve- 
nice. The decaying magnificence of 
the Palladian edifices of Vicenza might 
extort a sigh from minds less tuned to 
melancholy than ours now were ; and 
the desolate and forlorn appearance of 

_the once learned and flourishing Pa- 
dua, proved that even science is not 
exempt from the caprices and muta- 
tions which stamp, with characters of 
vanity. even the best pursuits and 
noblest institutions of man. We were 
beguiled of some admiration by the 
gorgeous brilliancy of the Church of 
San Giustina, a chef-d’ouvre of Pal- 
ladio, (at least as far as relates to in- 
15 
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ternal decoration, the outside being 


‘that of a huge brick barn ;) and it was 


amidst its splendidly decorated cha~- 
pels, inlaid with a profusion of rich 
marbles, its faultless symmetry of pro- 
portions, and rare distribution of light 
to set off the whole, that I felt con- 
firmed in the decided predilection for 
the congenial oo and venerable 
antiquity of Gothic devotional edifices, 
which most Englishmen, I believe, 
cherish even after seeing the glories 
of St Peter’s. A feeling more deci- 
dedly British, suspended even Selwyn’s 
anxieties, as we paced together the im- 
mense hall of justice, (rivalling in size 
and associations our boasted one at 
Westminster,) and marked the place 
appropriated for the advocates, (then 
styled Doctors of Law,) while our 
mind’s eye saw it filled by the sage 
Bellario, ‘‘ second Daniel,” of our cre- 
ating bard, rendered, by his being a 
Doctor of Padua, at once an adequate 
umpire between the Christian and the 
Jew. I looked in vain, amid the gai- 
ly-dressed Sunday population, which 
somewhatenlivened an extent of streets, 
“a world too wide for their shrunk 
souls,” for any fit representative of the 

y and adventurous Petruchio ; but 
in the keen black eyes and lively ex- 
pression of more than one damsel, the 
spirit of Kate seemed subdued, not 
extinguished. 

It is certainly no small drawback on 
what Madame de Stael calls “ /e triste 
plaisir de voyager,” that while some 
few privileged scenes and objects more 
than realize the liveliest promise of the 
imagination, a thousand other fondly 
cherished illusions are destined to fade 
for ever before the cruel realities of 
even the most classical or sentimental 
pilgrimage. The Alps may, by their 
gigantic sublimity, far outdo the loft- 
lest efforts of creative fancy; the 
Arno may flow between banks as rich 
and lovely as ever Tuscan poct cele- 
brated ; but truth obliges me to con- 
fess, that the Brenta, by the courtesy 
of bards termed silver, might be more 
appropriately designated as leaden. ‘To 
its ominous natural resemblance to a 
Dutch canal,—the innumerable villas, 
or rather boxes, which line its banks, 
also contribute ; and though enliven- 
ed, as we passed, with all the charac- 
teristic gaiety of an Italian Sunday 
afternoon, the benches before the nu- 
merous wine-houses, thronged with 
groups little resembling the sluggish 
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inhabitants of the lust-houses of Am- 
sterdam, I was «disposed to quarrel 
with such a scene of cockney recrea- 
tion, as an avenue to a city which, 
like the swan a, territories she 
once usurped, now to si 
her own funereal poe Bian A = 
appropriate vestibule to this temple of 
melancholy, had, however, as I soon 
found, been provided by nature, for 
the last few miles of terra firma (if 
such it may be called,) presented a 
spectacle of hopeless and heartless de- 
solation ; nothing but willows, gigan- 
tic reeds, and rank patches of tall 
maize, rising above the waters, and 
indicating a feeble struggle with the 
invading elements, and affording, per- 
haps, a sad specimen of what the hun- 
dred isles of Venice have been, and 
again shall be. 

As we approached the place of em- 
barkation at Fusina, the Ocean Queen 
burst at once upon our view ; her long 
line of spires and domes illumined by 
the very last ray of the setting sun, and 
— to rise, as if by magic, from 
the very bosom of the waters. ‘The 
coup d’eil was most striking, and my 
imagination had previously been work- 
ed up toa pitch, which can only be 
exceeded when the hills of Baccano 
shall give me the first glimpse of im- 
perial Rome. 

The usual scene of bustle, roguery, 
and extortion, at the Douane of Fusi- 
na, threatened to break the spell ; and 
it required the still and soothing influ- 
ence of a moonless, nay, even starless 
trajet, across the placid Adriatic, for 
the first time in a long-dreamed-of 
gondola, to tranquillize our ruffled 
spirits. We had no reason to 
the apparently unfavourable obscurity 
of our passage, as it served to enhance, 
in a tenfold degree, the brilliancy of 
one of those night scenes at Venice 
for which the city is even yet unri- 
valled. The transition from the al- 
most sepulchral-looking chamber of 
the gondola, and from a silence intere. 
rupted only by the dripping of the 
oars, to the Sunday evening aspect of 
the Place St Mark, with its throng of 

y pedestrians of both sexes, its bril- 

iant coffee-houses, swarming with 

loungers, among whom, Turks in long 

beards and caftans, as they were the 

most singular, were the only silent oc~ 

cupants, was quite indescribable. 
ough, perhaps, inferior in bril- 

liancy to the P. - Royal, yet the 
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sombre and Saracenic character of 
the surrounding architecture, thé tro- 
phies of past glory, the imposing back- 
ground of the sea, contributed to give 
something to the motley group infi- 
nitely more piquant than the mere re- 
sort of Parisian idlers can pretend to. 
From this scene of gay confusion, 
the turning of a single corner intro- 
duced us to another contrast, nearly 
as striking as the one which had pre- 
ceded. In the deserted Piazzetta all 
was silence and repose, save when the 
dash of the waves (on which the moon 
was now rising) came soothingly on 
the ear. There stood in Barbaric pomp 
the palace of a line of haughty Doges 
—there the winged lion of St Mark, 
an idle emblem of departed sovereign- 
ty. Before us, a more melancholy 
spectacle still, the idle quays and de- 
serted harbour of the emporium of the 
_ civilized world ! This, after all, is the 
only rational ground of melancholy, — 
for, with the Bridge of Sighs in full 
view, and the Lions’ mouths within a 
stone’s throw, it is yielding to the in- 
fluence of a name, and the seductions 
of ages of glory, to waste a sigh on the 
stern aristocracy or slavish populace 
of Venice. Yet the condition of the 
former is sunk to a degree which, 
-however occasioned and deserved by 
ages of previous degeneracy, must, 
even on the score of the vanity of hu- 
man greatness, extort feelings akin to 
regret from the most cynical moralist. 
From an old grey-headed laquais de 
lace, who had seen something of the 
tter days of Venice, I gathered in- 
stances of reverse that almost exceed 
romance. The twin-brothers of a no- 
ble family, which, to get rid of its su- 
perfluous wealth, once built the rich- 
est church in Venice, now sell small 
wares on the quay!!! The last scion 
of a race of Doges has married a dun- 
cer, to live by her talents ; another, 
after being in prison for forgery, has 
sold his princely palace for a quarry. 
If ever Jaques’ art of ‘‘ extracting ser- 
mons from stones” could be success- 
fully practised, it would surely be at 
Venice, where the long line of dilapi- 
dated edifices that sepulchre her de- 
parted glory, needs no monumental in- 
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scription to inform us that power and 
wealth cannot subsist in the absence of 
virtue and freedom ; and that as im. 
perial Rome died plethoric from very 
excess of conquest and dominion, so 
aristocratic Venice pined into an atro. 
phy, from the slow influence of ab- 
ject servitude and unbridled profligacy. 

Selwyn has ascertained that no ves- 
sel sailed from hence lately for Na- 
ples, nor is likely soon to do so. The 
fugitives must therefore have pursued 
their journey by land ; and we have 
a strong motive for immediately tracing 
their route. We quit Venice to-mor- 
row, and without regret, though a 
longer visit might have found ample 
employment in the survey of its mag- 
nificent churches, and its splendid 
collections of pictures. Yet to have 
trodden the Rialto, (an ugly bridge 
enough, as every traveller he told 
you,) and the Bridge of Sighs, (now, 
thank Heaven, no longer leading from 
prison to judgment ;) to have seen 
the horses of Corinth, and the lions of 
the Pireus, and traced in their wan- 
derings the vanity of conquest, and 
the mutations of empire ; above all, 
to have recalled before the Priuli pa- 
lace the sorrows of Belvidera, and, in 
the senate-house, the wrongs of Othel- 
lo, is, of itself, worth the pilgrimage 
to an Englishman, were it more dis- 
tant and laborious. 

Not having had leisure to weary of 
the luxurious indolence of our gon- 
dola, we had proposed performing in 
it the five-miles passage to Fusina, to 
rejoin our carriage ; but the nearly 
fatal accident which occurred only two 
days ago to a young couple, who were 
upset in a squall, from a similar 
imprudence, and narrowly escaped 
drowning, makes our grey-headed old 
laquais de place insist on a larger 
boat, and four stout rowers. The 
autumnal rains, I am sorry to say, 
have set in, and the roads to Bologna, 
by Ferrara, &c., are represented as 
wretchedly bad, and promise to baffle 
our impatience to get forward to Flo- 
rence, whence you shall again hear 
from me. 

Yours, &c. 
W. H. 
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Genoa, Sept. 

Wuen I last wrote to you from 
Venice, my dear Fanny, T little fore- 
saw that any combination of circum- 
stances could at present give me an 
opportunity of visiting, and dating 
from her ancient and powerful mari- 
time rival, a city which as far exceed- 
ed my expectations, as most other re- 
nowned objects have fallen short of 
them. I know not whether the boast- 
ed bay of Naples may realize all that 
fame has rumoured of it, but the far 
less extolled site of Genoa appears to 
me nearly the ne plus ultra of beauty 
and magnificence combined. 

The city itself, too, though by no 
means the Genoa la Superba, which it 
was in its days of aristocratic and 
commercial splendour, is still far less 
dilapidated than Venice, and its port 
has an appearance ot’ considerable ac- 
tivity ; while its grand natural fea- 
tures, the rocks which frown proudly 
over its white edifices, and its capa- 
cious and beautiful harbour, must 
ever remain to give dignity to the pic- 
ture. 

But you will be anxious to know 
what wind blew us here, apparently 
so far out of the direct course we were 
steering when I last wrote. My poor 
friend Selwyn, and, I may freely add, 
myself also, have since then experien- 
ced one of those tantalizing occur- 
rences, which though by no means 
unfrequeut in real lite, almost wear 
the air of fiction ; and after being, as 
it were, on the very brink of re-union 
with the objects gf so arduous a pur- 
suit, both his health and spirits have 
been naturally affected by the disap- 
pointment. 

We travelled as rapidly from Ve- 
nice to Bologna as the wretched con- 
dition of the roads would permit. The 
swollen state of the rivers made the 
various ferries disagreeable, and in- 
deed dangerous ; and it was with no 
very comfortable sensations that we 
drove along the raised dykes which 
confine (and not always very success- 
fully) the formidable Po within a bed 
full thirty feet higher than the coun- 
try through which it runs. Boats are 
an indispensable appendage to every 
farm and hamlet ; and the country, at 
this season at least, had a melancholy 


and desolate appearance. Ferrara, 
with its wide and handsome streets 
scantily peopled, and its air of lone 
magnificence, seems expiating, b s 
of obscurity and hana the captivity 
of Tasso, whose gloomy cell I visited 
with feelings none but. Byron could 
adequately express. The transition to 
the chair of the lively bard of the 
Orlando was refreshing, and the sight 
of a handsome monument erected to 
his memory some years ago, showed 
that genius is differently appreciated 
at Ferrara since the days of the stern 
Alfonso, whose gloomy palace frowns 
nearly opposite to the hospital of St 
Anna, the eternal opprobrium of the 
house of Este. 

We arrived late at night at Boleg- 
na, and Selwyn’s anxiety to get on 
was too natural and ardent to allow 
me to regret losing the view of its cee 
lebrated collections, which I shall en- 
joy more at leisure at some future 
period. We left it early, with scarce 
light enough to discern its leaning 
tower, a mean and ugly brick pillar, 
very different indeed (as I have since 
found) from its graceful rival the 
Campanile of Pisa. For the first stages 
the ascent of the Appenines is beauti« 
ful, and realizes, in some degree, the 
anticipations which the magic of their 
name has conjured up. But they soon 
assumed an aspect of peculiar and 
tame dreariness, doubly striking to 
one recently from the Alps ; and as we 
wound slowly up the barren heights 
of Pietra Mala, in the dim twilight of 
an autumnal evening, no cbject be- 
guiled the tedium of the journey, ex- 
cept the little shady flame, not much 
exceeding in size or brilliancy the 
light in a cottage window, which for 
centuries back has issued from the 
same spot of ground on the opposite 
side of the valley, and in whose orie 
gin and character, whether volcanic 
or phosphoric, philosophers are not 
agreed. ‘The Douane on the Tuscan 
frontier proved a tax on our patience, 
which even the customary one on our 
purse could not entirely evade ; and 
on arriving some time after at the ca- 
ravansera-like inn of Covigliais, the 
usual rendezvous of a!l travellers be 
tween Bologna and Florence, it wag 
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matter of more regret than surprise to 
find that numerous parties who had 
arrived before us, had already mono- 
polized the best apartments, and de- 
voured, or at least bespoke, all the 
eatable contents of the larder. Albeit 
unused to the fretting mood, we were 
surveying with more of the English 
fastidiousness than usual the wretched 
choice of rooms which yet remained 
for us, consisting, first, of a strange 
cell-like dormitory without windows, 
as it were out of the side of 
the huge salle 4 manger ; secondly, of 
an attic chamber, provided indeed 
with a window, whose chief office 
seemed at present to be the free ad- 
mission of rain, which began to fall in 
torrents ; and third/y, of a waste and 
ghastly barrack, considerably resem- 
bling an hospital ward, containing no 
less than four beds, spacious as that 
of Ware, when our deliberations, like 
those of more than one modern con- 
gress, were wonderfully accelerated by 
the arrival at the door, of a lumbering 
vehicle, whose inmates might possibly 
be less difficult to please. Recom- 
mending, therefore, to my invalid 
companion to endure the negative evils 
of the airless dormitory, and resigning 
myself to the more positive ones of 
the inundation above stairs, we left 
the newly arrived guests to settle 
among themselves their claims to the 
occupation of the dreary barrack ; 
which was of course assigned to the 
females of the party, while the gen- 
tlemen (intelligent foreigners) joined 
our supper table, (scantily furnished, 
by the by, with some ragouts of very 
“€ questionable shape,” which brought 
Gil Blas’ famous olla podrida to my 
memory,) and their agreeable conver- 
sation subsequently induced me to 
join their bivouac round the huge 
fire-place, rather than climb to my al- 
ways aerial and now aquatic domicile. 
The spectacle afforded by the vast 
hall in which we supped, during the 
earlier part of the evening, was a ver 
grotesque one ; and often did I hers | 
for the pencil of Wilkie to pourtray 
the groups which occupied its cor- 
ners, and the individuals who flit- 
ted in and out of the various apurt- 
ments all built round, and opening 
into this central abyss. At various 


tables, parties of travellers of all déscrip- 
tions were supping in every variety of 
wayfaring costume, all partaking more 
or less of the negligence of foreign 
habits, while Frenchmen jabbered, 
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Germans smoked, and Italians gesti- 
culated, in all the genuine license of a 
Table d’ Héte.. Mcanwhile, to su 
ply the wants, and obey the behest, 
of more fastidious and retired English 
families cloistered in the privacy of 
their sleeping apartments, smart cou. 
riers, sleek English footmen, and neat 
abigails, passed and repassed in min- 
gled confusion, with vetturini, postil- 
ions and camerieri, making altogether 
a Babel of the sallon, till the noise 
subsided by degrees, into the sonorous 
snore of some half dozen of the latter 
gentry, who had unceremoniously 
sought repose on benches at the lower 
end of the hall. 

Selwyn, fatigued, and too much pres 
occupied to derive amusement from the 
scene, withdrew very early ; and it was 
after he left us, that my eyes were sa- 
luted by a vision of rare loveliness, in 
shape of a beautiful creature, English 
I was sure by her dress and appear- 
ance, who just put out her head for 
an instant at the half-opened door of 
an adjoining apartment, to give some 
orders to one of the landlord's daugh- 
ters, smart girls, who officiated as ex 
tra waiters on this bustling occasion. 
I had seldom been more struck bya 
countenance, and it haunted me all 
the rest of the night in a manner 
which mere beauty could hardly have 
done. There was an air of dejection, 
oe of resignation on it, which took 

old of my imagination ; but strange 
to say, not a suspicion of the truth 
ever glanced across my mind. 

At the first peep of dawn, the bus- 
tle around me recommenced; and 
those travellers who were subject to 
the inexorable fiat of a vetturino, pre- 
pared to resume their journey. Among 
these, the very first who started, were 
a genteel-looking couple, the get:tle- 
man thin and apparently delicate, his 
fur cap almost entirely concealing his 
features ; on whose arm leaned a fi- 
gure which, though completely muf- 
fled up in a travelling cloak and black 
veil, I instinctively knew to belong to 
the fair face 1 had caught a glimpse of 
some hours before. ‘They passed, of 
course, rapidly through the apartment 
filled with strangers, and dimly light- 
ed by a half expiring lamp; and, in 
vain hopes of again stealing a glance 
at the beatific vision, I flew to the win- 
dow just in time to see them step into 
a light ealash, and take the road to 
Florence. 

The exclusion of light from Sel- 
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wyn's apartment, combined with 
a liens to prolong his tebe 
far beyond their usual period, and 
forbidding Pierre to disturb him, as 
the journey to Florence was so short 
as to be easily a before 
dinner, I wrapped myself in my cloak, 
and enjoyed an hour or two of repose. 
Every thing thus conspiring to retard 
our movements, it was not till after a 
breakfast infinitely later than com- 
mon, that on preparing to quit the inn, 
the livre des voyageurs was brought to 
us (which we had as usual eagerly in- 
spected in vain the night before, ) and 
on taking up the pen to inscribe our 
names, judge of our feelings when we 
read in characters, whose ink was 
scarcely dry, those of our dear fugitives, 
who had thus passed the night only 
separated from us by a thin partition, 
whom I now became convinced of 
having seen, nay, whose garments 
had almost brushed mine, as they 
passed rapidly from their chamber ! 
My singular interest in them seemed 
now accounted for ; but I felt it more 
difficult to forgive myself for not re- 
collecting that though they had left 
Venice some days before ourselves, 
yet, that witha vetturino and two sorry 
jades, they must have found doubly 
tedious the roads, which we had crawle 
ed through with four post-horses. 
Selwyn, though the disappointment 
was of course severe, behaved with his 
usual mild benignity, and did all he 
could to reconcile me to myself for 
what I must ever consider as the stu- 
pidest action of my life. Nothing now 
remained for us, but to drive on, 
with all the rapidity the hilly nature 
of the country would permit ; but the 
six hours start they had of us, and the 
lightness of their vehicle, precluded 
hopes of overtaking them before 
reaching Florence. The approach to 
that city is all that Tuscan poets have 
sung, and to them I must refer you 
for the loveliness of the Val d’ Arno, 
which, though perhaps it did not 
smile the less in our eyes for promi- 
sing torealize many a “ hope deferred,” 
yet was too completely a secondary 
object to be minutely scrutinized. 
_Inquiries were vain at all the prin- 
cipal hotels, then teeming with Eng- 
lish visitants ; but after a series of ar- 
duous researches among those of a se- 
condary class, we at length learned 
(pity me, Fanny, I am sure you may) 
that the couple in question, dismiss- 
ing their vetturino, had proceeded, 
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after a slight and hasty meal, with 
post-horses to Leghorn, anxious, it 
was believed, to be in time for the 
sailing of a vessel bound for Naples, 
of which they had here found intima- 
tion awaiting them. 

Gladly would we have followed in- 
stantly, worn out as my friend was, in 
mind as well as body ; but much time 
had necessarily been consumed in our 
researches, and it became impossible 
for us to reach Leghorn without tra- 
velling half the night, and arriving at 
an unseasonable hour, when nothing 
could be gained towards ascertaining 
the fate of the fugitives. We there~ 
fore ordered horses for day-break, 
and spent the interval in fruitless ate 
tempts at repose. I think, the sense 
of my late blunder made me fully the 
most impatient to repair its possible 
consequences ; and I left behind me 
the unseen Venus de Medicis, with as 
much philosophy as if I had never 
heard of Praxiteles in my life. 

By ten o'clock we were in Leghorn, 
just in time, Fanny, to catch a distant 
view of the vessel containing our 
golden fleece, which had weighed 
anchor the evening before, not two 
hours after the arrival of the gentle- 
man and lady we described. The 
Signore, we heard with sorrow, seemed 
“« infermo assai,” but the cares of his 
bella sposa, and the sea voyage, the 
good host hoped, would soon bring 
him round. 

You may be sure every sort of wild 
idea, such as hiring a boat and pur- 
suing the vessel, flashed through our 
minds ; but this the distance and in- 
creasing swell made hopeless ; nor was 
another vessel seo to sail for Naples 
in less than a month. 

Selwyn now, of course, proposed 
retracing our steps as far as Pisa, and 
performing the journey by land, by 
the usual route through Rome, &c. 
but various circumstances concurred 
to make me regard this alternative 
with uneasiness and apprehension. 
Selwyn’s strength had already given 
way so much under the rapidity and ex« 
citement of the last few stages, that the 
idea of his continuing such exertions 
during a journey of several hundred 
miles, would at any season have been 
formidable. But the passage through 
the Campagna and Pontine marshes 
thus early in autumn, considering my 
companion’s extreme predisposition to 
low nervous fever, presented a more 
serious obstacle ; and the recent case 
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of some amiable individuals taken ill 
at a desolate post-house of the Cam- 
pagna, far from all human aid and 
comforts, had determined me strongly 
to urge a delay of two or three weeks 
at least, when the master of a felucca, 
just arrived from. Genoa, informed 
Pierre that an English merchantman 
would sail from that portfor Naples in 
the course of a fortnight at farthest. 

This seemed a blessed expedient 
for obviating all my anxieties, and the 
advantages of performing the voyage 
in a British ship were already suffi- 
ciently apparent, though, fully to ap- 
preciate them, our subsequent purga- 
tory on board a felucca was requisite. 
To shorten as much as possible the 
latter species of “ durance vile,” we 
resolved, instead of embarking at Leg- 
horn, to proceed to Lerici, the nearest 
point to Genoa, by which our voyage 
would be limited to 24 hours, at most. 

The journey, (in the course of which 
we re-passed through Pisa, and now 
allowed ourselves leisure to admire its 
constellation of beautiful marble edi- 
fices, and sigh over its depopulated 
quays) was an interesting one, through 
aromantic and picturesque country ; 
and when, after passing the celebrated 
quarries of Carrara, —whose vicinity 
was indicated by the glittering mate- 
rials of the very high-road, and whose 
wines only require to be known to 
acquire equal celebrity—we descended 
to the little port of Lerici, a scene 
burst upon our view, nearly unequal- 
led, I should suppose, in the world. 
The noble bay of Spezzia, (destined 
by Napoleon to contain fleets which 
existed only in his gigantic purpose, ) 
with its islands and promontories, the 
majestic chain of the maritime Alps, 
with the picturesque site of the vil- 
lage beneath us, were not the less rap- 
turously admired for not having been 
previously extolled by common fame, 
that capricious goddess, who unac- 
countably buries in oblivion many a 
praiseworthy object. 

The filth, roguery, and extortions 
of the inhabitants bore (as is not un- 
frequently the case in Italy) a full 
proportion to the charms of their do- 
micile ; and it was with more of in- 
dignation than surprise that, (after 
hiring at an exorbitant rate, for our 
sole use, the only felucca in the har- 
bour,) we found it preoccupied by 
the baggage of two other parties, by 
each of whom it had in like manner 
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been apenas paid for. There was, 


however, as the boatmen well knew, 
no other resource, save the more dread. 
ful alternative of a second night at the 
inn of Lerici; and together we all 
embarked towards noon of a sombre 
and squally day, during which the 
disagreeable motion of the vessel, and 
the evident timidity and unskilfulness 
of the boatmen rendered our situation 
by no means enviable. Towards night, 
the weather improved, but a new ene- 
my, not confined, it would appear, to 
the terra firma of Italy, assailed us, 
and completely murdered the sl 
which we sought on the well-peopled 
matresses spread for our accommoda- 
tion. Sunrise, and the approach to 
the magnificent harbour of Genoa, 
indemnified us for our past hardships ; 
and the sight of innumerable large © 
vessels, some of them British men-of- 
war, was by no means, to the eye of 
Englishmen, the least inspiring fea- 
ture in the scene. 

We have found here a hotel of al- 
most English comfort and cleanliness, 
and have contrived to await, with more 
of patience than I thought possible, 
the somewhat protracted movements 
of our captain, who, however, pro- 
mises to be off in two or three days. 

What has materially contributed:to 
Selwyn’s peace of mind under the de- 
tention, has been the step he instantly 
adopted of inclosing a truly parental 
letter to both his children, under cover 
to the banker on whom Ludovisi has 
the credit at Naples, directing him to 
deliver it on the first application for 
money, and, should that be delayed, 
requesting him to spare no exertions 
to discover the persons to whom it is 
addressed. This soothing measure, 
and the consciousness of having now 
fairly, if I may so express it, earthed 
the objects of this arduous chase at the 
very extremity of Italy, has greatly 
tranquillized his mind ; thongh the 
illness of Ludovisi, and his daughter’s 
consequent anxieties, sit heavy on his 
spirits. His own health, however, has 
profited greatly by the reviving breezes 
of Genoa; and he was even able to 
accompany me in a delightful morning 
ramble round the fortifications on the 
heights above the town, where the 
prospect is superb, while the bird’s-eye 
view thus afforded of the flat roofs of 
Genoa, many of which are formed into 
gardens, gave to the city a sort of orien- 
tal aspect, and would have afforded, as 
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the rising sun gradually threw light on 
them,—admirable scope for the good 
offices of the Diable Boiteux. We 
have been introduced by our captain 
to one or two English merchants here, 
who live most hospitably in the vast 
age of the former Genoese nobi- 
ity; and the sight of the almost for- 
gotten English luxuries of carpets, sea- 
coal, &c., gave an air of comfort as 
well as splendour to the spacious apart- 
ments, while the usual appendages of 
an English table in cut crystal and 
Staffordshire china, struck me as ab- 
solutely magnificent, after being so 
long accustomed to the coarse green 
lass, and wretched white ware, in 
which food and drink are partaken of 
in the best inns of France and Italy. 
I shall keep this open till we are about 
to sail, lest any thing should occur. 

Our sailing, my dear Fanny, has 
been delayed by one of the most stri- 
king and awful natural phenomena I 
ever witnessed, and which I feel half 
grateful to circumstances for affording 
me the rare opportunity of beholding. 
The night before last was uncommonly 
calm and serene, and I remember ad- 
miring the moonlight as it slept pla- 
cidly on the groves of tall masts im- 
mediately under the windows of our 
hotel, and on the still waves beyond 
them. 

About midnight I was aroused by 
the greatest possible confusion of 
sounds, ringing of bells, shouting and 
vociferation in the streets, mingled with 
shrieks and lamentations from female 
voices, and the chanting of litanies, 
all apparently just under the windows, 
accompanied by deep heavy sounds, as 
of the dash of mountain waves, where 
from its landlocked position there is 
scarcely ever a ripple on the water.— 
I flew to the window, and shall never 
forget the spectacle that presented it- 
self. The moon still shone brightly, 
and no cloud obscured its surface, no 
breeze even agitated the air ; but the 
phenomenon called a mare moto, or 
seaquake, was heaving the waters of 
the harbour with a violence before 
which the stoutest vessels were as frail 
canoes, and which was successively 
dashing those nearest the quay against 
its thirty feet high stone parapet, till 
that massy bulwark yielded with a 
tremendous crash, and some of the 
deeply laden vessels, so secure and 
safely moored at sunset, were actually 
thrown, bottom upward, on the ele- 
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vated surface of the quay, while their 
rich lading of oranges, oil-flasks, and 
other light goods, covered the face of 
the waters. There was something in 
the absence of storm and tempest, and 
all the usual accompaniments of such 
havoc, infinitely awful, and the rarity 
of the phenomenon added to the con- 
sternation inspired by the tremendous 
loss of property and scene of devastation 
on seaand land. After continuingacon- 
siderable time, the swell gradually sub- 
sided, but it will be long ere affairs 
resume their former aspect in the usu- 
ally well-arranged and commodious 
harbour. 

The inhabitants suppose some con- 
nexion to exist between this prodigy 
and an eruption of Vesuvius: I may 
therefore, perhaps, be indebted to this 
misfortune for another sublime though 
painful spectacle. 

Our vessel, though fortunately lying 
pretty far out, having completed her 
cargo, has sustained some damage, by 
being run foul of by others, and we 
must reconcile ourselves to another 
week’s delay. Were the road over the 
Bocchetta less execrable, we might be- 
guile it by a visit to Tunis ; or were a 
felucca less detestable, by a trip to 
Nice. A year or two hence, the roads 
projected and begun in both directions 
will obviate such obstacles. ‘The de- 
solation in the port has made a resi- 
dence here quite painful. I begin to 
find that three weeks in a place whose 
peculiar site extremely limits the range 
for exercise, is quite long enough. 
We lounge in the churches and Doria 
Gallery, visit the Albey dei Poveri, 
a noble establishment for industrious 
poor, who attend voluntarily to exer 
cise their various professions in its 
spacious halls ; and enjoy much satis- 
faction from frequent visits to a school 
for deaf and dumb, on the admirable 
plan of the Abbé Sicard. Such are 
the comforts of the institution, that a 
youth was shown to us, who, to enjoy 
them, had, for many months, sucess- 
fully counterfeited the privation of 
hearing and speech, and was at length 
accidentally detected by the occurrence 
of a circumstance too ludicrous for even 
his powers of self-command. You see 
Iam reduced to mere gossip by our 
forced inaction. The topic of Genoa 
is exhausted. I will no longer detain 
this, trusting that my next will an- 
nounce reunion, reconciliation, and fe- 
licity —Y ours, 

W. H. 
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WE resume our examination of Mr 
M‘Culloch’s Article. 

The Abolitionists dilate so extrava- 

tly on the ruinous consequences 
which fluctuations of price cause to 
farmers, that we must say a little more 
before we pass from this part of the 
question. 

Twice, and only twice, in the last 
thirty or forty years, have the farmers 
of this country been distressed by fluc- 
tuations in the price of corn. The 
first period of their distress commen- 
ced at the cessation of hostilities in 
1814. For a long term of years corn 
had been very high, rents and taxes 
had been greatly raised, and wages, 
with most things that the farmers had 
to buy, had risen more in proportion 
than corn. Foreign corn was admit- 
ted into the market at a very low rate, 
upon an abundant stock of our own, 
and prices became frightfully ruinous. 
This admission of foreign corn, though 
it was greatly aided by other things, 
was still the main cause why the fall 
was so large and so rapid. The corn 
laws had nothing to do with either the 
dearness or the cheapness, as they were 
Not in existence. 

The second period of distress took 
place after the dear years, 1817 and 
1818 ; the Corn Laws, as we have 
shown, were here blameless. 

The high prices, therefore, which 
preceded the first period, took place 
when the trade in corn was free ; those 
which preceded the second period were 
manifestly caused by bad harvests and 
speculation, and not by the Corn Laws. 
Had these laws been in existence, the 
fall of prices in the first period would 
have been gradual, and probably never 
ruinous ; and if they had not existed, 
the fall in the second period would 
have been so great, as to have ruined 
almost every farmer and landowner in 
the three kingdoms. 

As it is manifest that the corn laws 
have never yet produced high prices, let 
us ask what high prices they are capa- 
ble of producing. According to Mr M‘- 
Culloch himself, our farmers ought 
not to sell their wheat for less than 
53s. or 54s. per quarter ; the laws in 
question open the market to foreigners 
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whenitrisesto 70s. It ishere of the first 
importance, not to confound a rise of 
prices caused solely by these laws, with 
one caused by a bad harvest. If the 
former rise open the ports, the defi. 
ciency cannot be other than trifling; 
the bonded and imported wheat will 
be certain to cause a large and almost 
immediate reduction of price, and to 
ward off deficiency for at any rate two 
or three years, should no bad harvest 
take place. The rise in 1825 was of 
this description. When Mr Huskis- 
son released the bonded wheat in that 
ear, he said he did it to prevent the 
aws from opening the ports and glut- 
ting the market. Four hundred thou. 
sand quarters of such corn as he li- 
berated, were sufficient to cover the 
deficiency, and a much sinaller quane 
tity of good corn would have done it. 
It is manifest, that if the ports had 
been opened by the laws, the supply 
would have been far greater,—would 
have been twice as much as he released 
in both 1825 and 1826,—and would 
have caused at once a large reduction 
of prices. 

We applaud the caution displayed 
by Mr Huskisson, and wish he would 
always display as much, but we think 
he was in error. If, without being 
acted upon by speculation and bad 
harvests, prices rise so as to open the 
ports, the market, we think, will al- 
ways bear as much foreign corn as 
could be thrown upon it in three 
months, without being glutted. Put- 
ting bad harvests out of sight, it is 
scarcely possible for the Corn Laws to 
open the market for wheat, and other 
kinds of grain, at the same moment; 
and if other grain and stock maintain 
their prices, tlhe farmers can hold their 
wheat if it fall much below what it 
ought to be. It isa general glut which 
makes prices ruinous; and one of the 
great merits of the Corn Laws is,— 
they render such a glut almost impos- 
sible. If these laws, in 1825, had 
been suffered to take their course, and 
had opened the ports, wheat could 
scarcely have then fallen below 60s. or 
55s., and there would have been no 
necessity for tampering with the laws 
in 1826. As much foreign wheat 
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would have been admitted, as with 
average crops, would have rendered 
the stock abundant, but not excessive, 
for many — to come. 

Putting bad harvests out of the ques- 
tion, it is impossible for wheat under 
the existing laws to remain long so 
high as 68s. When it reaches this 
price, the farmers and factors know 
that it is about at the highest, and 
that it is-in danger of an immediate 
fall. This impels them all to sell at 
the same moment, and, if there be no 
deficiency, the price is speedily sent 
down ; if there be such deficiency, the 
ports are soon opened, and this at once 
causes a great reduction. 

Under the existing laws, therefore, 
with average crops, wheat cannot rise 
to 70s. without being speedily sent 
down again. It cannot reach what 
may fairly be called a high price. If 
the ports be opened, they are opened 
under restrictions which make it al- 
most certain, that the supply will be 
abundant without being excessive. 
The ports can scarcely ever be opened 
except when there really is a defi- 
ciency ; they can scarcely ever be 
opened for more than one kind of 
grain at the same time, and they can 
scarcely ever produce glut, or render 
prices ruinous. Wheat must gene- 
rally fluctuate between 58s. and 65s., 
and its occasional and extreme fluctu- 
ations must be confined between 55s. 
and 72s. Assuming the average of 
wages to be 15s. per week for each 
workman, and that one-fifth is ex- 
pended on bread, the extreme fluctu- 
ations would only make a difference of 
about sevenpence per week in each 
individual’s wages. They would not 
be felt by a vast portion of the manu- 
facturing labourers of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, because these la- 
bourers do not eat wheaten bread. 

And now, what fluctuations have 
we here to be ruinous to the farmers ? 
The highest price will sanction no ad~ 
vance of rent, because it is sure to be 
of only temporary duration. Mr M‘- 
Culloch declares, that the most bound- 
less freedom in the corn trade, would 
not sensibly reduce rents below what 
they have been while the Corn Laws 
have been in operation ; and this doc- 
trine is held by the Abolitionists gene- 
rally. However false it may be, it still 
proves, that in the judgment of the 
Abolitionists themselves, the Corn 
Laws do not raise rents above what 
wheat at 58s. or 60s. would warrant. 

Vou, XXL. 
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The highest price ean have no sensible 
effect in raising wages, merchandise, 
and manufactures, to the farmers. If, 
therefore, wheat reach it for a few 
weeks or months, the advance is al- 
most all profit to the farmers ; and if 
it fall to 60s. or 56s. this deprives the 
farmers of profit, but subjects them 
to no material loss. In the periods of 
distress we have mentioned, all kinds 
of grain fell so much, that the farmers 
could not pay their rents and expenses ; 
= yaad the Corn Laws, it is almost 
physi impossible for prices upon 
the wha to fall so far é to do ‘an 
farmers much injury. 

Let us now turn toa rise caused by a 
bad harvest. Mr M‘Culloch asserts, 
that in such a case, the Corn Laws 
cause corn to be dearer than it would 
be, were they abolished. We need 
only say, in reply to this, that in our 
last Paper, we proved, from his own 
doctrines, that, with free trade, our 
own production must be diminished, 
in proportion to our imports ; and that, 
in the event of a bad harvest, we could 
not possibly procure a sufficiency of 
corn from abroad at any price. The 
Corn Laws, therefore, keep prices lower 
in times of scarcity than they would 
be with free trade. And now for the 
fall after such a rise. The laws in ques- 
tion close our ports when corn falls to 
moderate prices, and therefore they 
render it almost impossible for prices 
to sink so far as to be very injurious to 
the farmers. With free trade, and an 
abundant harvest after a year of scar- 
city, the abundance of the whole world 
would be thrown upon us. The supply 
would be excessive, nothing would ex- 
ist to regulate it, and it would at once 
reduce prices to a most ruinous figure. 

As the unerring Economist’s doc- 
trine, that the Corn Laws enhance 
prices in times of scarcity, is false, 
upon his own showing, his doctrine is 
equally false, that they give an impro- 

r stimulus to production, by causing 

igh prices. The farmer, under them, 
cannot expect, with fair crops, to ree 
ceive more on the average for his wheat 
than from 58s. to 63s. ; and he can- 
not hope for more than a proportionate 
price for his other corn. Oats and bar- 
ley, so far as corn is concerned, form 
the chief produce of the light lands, 
and when the crop of these is good, 
he knows that he must be content with 
prices much below those at which fo- 
reign corn of the same kinds is ad- 
mitted. No matter how high prices 
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may be raised by scarcity, he knows 
that the first good crop must bring 


them down again,—he knows that it 
is utterly impossible, with moderate 
at home and abroad, for them 
to be kept so high as the legal ones 
which admit foreign corn. Where 
then is the improper stimulus which 
the Corn Laws give to the applica- 
tion of capital and the culture of 
bad land? It exists only in the 
dreams of Mr M‘Culloch and his 
brethren. It is of course false that 
such a stimulus raises production so 
much after a period of high prices, 
that the first abundant crop plunges 
the farmers into ruin. What abun- 
dant has ruined the farmers in 
the twelve years during which the 
Corn Laws have had being? Mr M‘- 
Culloch appeals to the low prices of 
1822. It is demonstrable, that the 
low prices of 1822 and 1823 were not 
— by abundant crops arising 
the application of an improper 
stimulus to production. One of the 
causes of these low prices, as we have 
already said, was the derangement of 
the money concerns of the country, 
which sprung from the change of cur- 
rency. Another powerful, and perhaps 
the most powerful cause, was, the very 
large import of Irish corn which the 
change of law occasioned. What are 
we to think of the science and politi- 
cal economy of that individual who 
overlooks the operation of causes like 
‘these? If even the previous high 
= had given an improper stimu- 
us to production, we have shown con- 
clusively that the Corn Laws had no 
share in producing them; the low 
ones would not only have taken place, 
but they would have been lower than 
they were, if these laws had not been 
in existence. 
The doctrine, that laws which bring 
a very large extra supply into the 
market before prices rise to high ones, 
and which reduce supply to the very 
lowest point before they sink below 
moderate ones—which, putting out 
of sight the exception to the general 
rule, render it almost impossible for 
the fluctuations in the quarter of 
wheat to exceed from 5s. to 10s. be- 
tween harvest and harvest, and which 
effectually confine the quarter of 
wheat to a price not exceeding 3s. to 
@s. under or over, of what it ought to 
be—the doctrine that laws like these 
eause ruinvus fluctuations in prices, 
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is so grossly at variance with common 
reason and everyday experience, that 
we wonder how even the new Econo+ 
mists could venture to publish it. It 
is perfectly consistent in such people 
to maintain, as in reality they do, that, 
if the surplus corn of other countries 
were in ordinary years necessary for 
our consumption, prices could never 
be high in years of scarcity—that if 
the import of foreign corn were al- 
ways permitted, no matter how low 
prices might be, our farmers could 
never be injured by low prices—that 
the more corn we grow, the greater 
will be our deficiency after a bad hare 
vest, and that the less corn we grow, 
the greater will be our stock of sur- 
plus corn! These are the Infallibles 
—these are the Transcendentals— 
these are the only people in the land 
who know’anything of Political Eco. 
nomy—these are the sages who are to 
invent principles, and dream systems, 
and spout and scribbie dogmas, of 
which the truth is never to be ques- 
tioned. Again we say—Poor Eng- 
land ! 

We will only say farther on this 
part of the question, that it is almost 
impossible for our market to be glut- 
ted with corn of our own growth. Our 
land is so far cultivated that average 
crops, notwithstanding any stimulus 
given by the Corn Laws, are only 
about sufficient for our consumption. 
The surplus of a very abundant crop 
could be held without its doing any 
mischief. Two or three such crops 
in succession might render prices very 
low, but their taking place is scarcely 
possible. Were the Corn Laws abo- 
lished, the market would be yearly 
exposed to glut of the most ruinous 
character. 

The famous Infallible next pro- 
eceds to estimate the pecuniary loss 
which the country annually sustains 
from the Corn Laws. Our readers are 
aware that, not only the Abolitionists, 
but actually men high in office, de- 
clare that these laws practically tax 
the nation ; and his object is, to dis- 
cover the precise amount of the tax 
thus imposed. He here out-M‘Cul- 
lochs M‘Culloch in a manner the 
most amazing. He assumes that the 
Corn Laws in late years have caused 
all descriptions of corn to be 8s. per 
quarter higher than they would have 
been with free trade; and he then 
discovers by means of Hume’s—and 
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not Cocker’s—arithmetic, that 8s. per 

ter on 48,000,000 quarters, a- 
mount to L.19,700,000. We say 
Hume’s arithmetic, because, accord- 
ing to the arithmetic used in schools, 
8s. per quarter on this number of 
quarters only amount to L.19,200,000. 
The blunder can scarcely have been 
made by the printer, because Mr 
M‘Culloch gives his sum in small ca- 
pitals, and then gives it again in fi- 
gures. He from this opines, that in 
round numbers the Corn Laws cause 
a loss to the country of twenty mil- 
lions annually. 

Our readers are aware that the for- 

-eight millions of quarters include 
all the corn consumed by the farmers, 
as well as all that they sell ; they in- 
clude all the seed, and all the corn 
eaten by the cattle and families of the 
agriculturists. Now, if the 8s. per 
quarter really form a tax, by whom 
is it paid? By the consumers of the 
corn, replies Mr M‘Culloch. Of course, 
the farmers and landlords pay the tax 
on the corn they consume, as well as 
the rest of the community. He ad- 
mits that the seed takes one-seventh 
of the quantity, or nearly 7,000,000 
quarters ; and if we assume that the 
land-owners, farmers, and husbandry 
labourers, consume in one way or an- 
other one-third of vhe remaining 
41,000,000 quarters, we then have in 
round numbers 20,000,000 quarters 
as the consumption, including seed, 
of the agriculturists. These agricul- 
turists must therefore pay L.8,000,000 
of the L.20,000,000 of tax. 

If this sum of 8s. the quarter on 
the corn that he consumes be really a 
tax upon, and loss to, the farmer, it 
must necessarily add its amount to 
his expenses, without affecting his re- 
ceipts ; if it swell the one as much as 
the other, it cannot be a loss or tax to 
him ; if it increase his receipts far 
more than his expenses, it must be, 
not a loss, but a profit—not a tax but 
a bounty. How stands the fact? The 
farmer cannot be subjected to this tax 
on the corn he consumes, if he do not 
obtain 8s. per quarter more for all the 
corn that’ he sells. Mr M‘Culloch 
must admit that the farmer sells more 
corn than he consumes ; and if the 
latter do this, the 8s. per quarter must 
be a source of profit. If he consume 
20, and sell 30 quarters, the case will 
stand thus—the tax will amount to 
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L.8, and the gain to L.12; for every 
L.8 of tax that the farmer has to pay, 
he draws from its existence L.12 to 
pay it with. We wish heartily that 
Ministers would tax us in this man- 
ner ; we wish they would immediate- 
ly clap a house-duty of L.1000 per 
annum upon us, on condition of gi- 
ving us 1..1500 per annum to pay it 
with. 

Taking the Economist’s assumption 
to be true, that the 8s. per quarter on 
the sales cause the corn consumed by 
the farmer to be 8s. per quarter dearer 
to him, it is manifest, that the sum 
cannot subject him to loss. But we 

ronounce the assumption to be gross- 
y false on the unerring Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s own doctrines. He merely con- 
tends, that when corn rises, the ex- 
penses of «he farmer are proportion- 
ally increased. Let us suppose that 
a farmer sells every grain of corn that 
he grows, and buys every grain that 
he consumes, the money is merely the 
instrument of barter, and in reality he 
merely exchanges quarter for quarter 
of corn, at the same barter price in 
the same market. If the corn he re- 
ceives be rated at L.5 per quarter, he 
rates what he gives at the same price ; 
and it makes no difference to him 
whether the price be L.1 or L.100. 
The case is in effect the same if he 
consume the corn he grows ; he prac- 
tically buys off, and sells to, himself. 
It cannot be urged that the cost of 
producing the corn consumed by the 
farmer is increased by the advance of 
price, because Mr M‘Culloch admits 
that the advance of price obtained on 
the surplus corn sold is sufficient to 
cover the increase in the farmer’s ex- 
penses. 

If the 8s. per quarter on the corn 
he consumes be really a loss or tax to 
the farmer, it is a most monstrous 
thing in Mr M‘Culloch to propose a 
duty of 5s. or 6s. on foreign corn, as 
a protection . him -. He ought rather 
to propose a huge bounty on importa- 
tion. Me the farmer should be taxed 
to pay the bounty, he would be re-, 
compensed by the cheapness of corn ; 
whereas the duty would make the 
corn he consumes dearer to him, with- 
out yielding any countervailing bene- 
fit. What an unerring Economist is 
this Mr M‘Culloch! 

We will for a moment content ours 
selves with proving, that so far as 
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concerns the farmers, the $s. per quar- 
ter on the corn they consume did not 
operate in the least degree as a loss or 
tax tothem. And now, touching the 
husbandry labourers—Does this in- 
crease of price on the corn they eat 
operate to them as a tax or loss? Let 
Mr M‘Culloch reply. He declares 
that when corn rises, their wages rise 
in exact proportion ; and, of course, 
it is impossible for the increase of 
price to cause them the loss of a far- 
thing. 

And now touching the landlords— 
are the eight shillings a tax or loss to 
them? Let the infallible Economist 
reply once more. He declares that, 
instead of this, the sum puts five mil- 
lions annually into the pockets of the 
landlords. 

Putting benefit out of sight, of 
which we shall speak presently, we 
thus have it under Mr M‘Culloch’s 
own hand and seal, that a vast part of 
the consumers of corn, to wit, the 
landlords, farmers, and husbandry la- 
bourers, are not in the smallest degree 
taxed, or injured, by the additional 
eight shillings per quarter. It cannot 
be asserted that the other members of 
the community pay the tax upon the 
corn consumed by the agriculturists, 
or — any corn save that consumed 
by themselves. Taking our estimate 
ot the consumption of the agricultu- 
rists to be correct, we therefore have 
eight millions of the tax or loss utterly 
annihilated ; it is demonstrable on the 
celebrated Infallible’s own doctrines 
that the tax or loss cannot exceed 
twelve millions. 

Of these twelve millions, five, as he 
says, are transferred to the landlords ; 
therefore to the nation at large, the 
tax, or loss, only amounts to seven 
millions. Aithough at the first he as- 
sumes the loss to be twenty millions, 
he, a page or two afterwards, deducts 
the sum gained by the landlords, and 
states the annual loss to the public to 
be fourteen or fifteen millions. On 
his own doctrines, therefore, this loss 
or tax cannot be more than six or se- 
ven millions. 

{f these seven millions be lost at all, 
they must be chiefly lost by the ma- 
nufacturing and trading p tone ; if 


these classes lose tiie sum wholly or 
partly, then their wages and prices 
cannot possibly be influenced by the 
price of corn. If the wages of mecha- 
nics, artizans, aud town labourers in 
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general, fluctuate as corn fluctuates— 
if their wages rise or fall, in proportion 
as corn rises or falls—then it is mani. 
fest to every one that they are not in 
the least degree taxed or injured by 
the additional eight shillings per quar« 
ter. If the master manufacturers and 
tradesmen raise their prices in propors 
tion to the rise in the price of corn and 
in the wages of their workmen, then 
it is clear to every one that they can. 
not be taxed or injured by the eight 
shillings. To solve this point we must 
appeal to Mr M‘Culloch. He declares 
that wages are regulated by the price 
of necessaries, and in this he is sup- 
ported by his brethren ; they all pro- 
claim that a high price of corn makes 
wages proportionally high, and that a 
reduction in this price will produce a 
corresponding reduction in wages. To 
produce a fall in wages is avowedly 
one of their great objects, in calling 
for the abolition of the Corn Laws. It 
is, therefore, indisputable, upon the 
principles of these infallible persons, 
that the eight shillings per quarter 
cannot possibly be in any degree a tax 
or loss to the labouring population of 
towns. And now touching the mas- 
ter manufacturers and traders. Mr 
M‘Culloch declares that if wheat be- 
come stationary at 50s. or 55s. the 
rent, wages of labour, and other out 
goings of the farmer, will all be pro- 
portionally adjusted ; and if wheat is 
raised to 80s. rent, wages, &c. will 
sustain a corresponding increase. His 
brethren declare the same ; they main- 
tain that the farmer cannot profit from 
high prices, because his expences must 
rise as corn rises. Of course, as corn 
rises, the price of all that he buys, of 
woollens, cottons, iron, timber, su- 
gar, &c. &c. rises in proportion ; the 
master manufacturers and traders ad- 
vance their prices in proportion to the 
advance in corn. It is therefore in- 
disputable, on the doctrines of the un- 
erring Mr M‘Culloch and his brethren, 
that the eight shillings per quarter 
cannot operate in the smallest degree 
as a tax or loss to the manufacturing 
and trading classes. 

Thus far we have made Mr M‘Cul- 
loch debate the matter with his own 
doctrines. If Mr M‘Culloch be utter- 
ly discomfited and demolished, the 
fearful mischief has been done by the 
arm and weapon of Mr M‘Culloch; 
and we have merely endeavoured to 
preserve fair play in the mortal con- 
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flict between the doughty Infallible 
and himself. With his own pen he 
annihilates the whole of the twenty 
millions. He declares that the addi- 
tional eight shillings per quarter sub- 
ject the consumers of corn to an an- 
nual tax or loss of twenty millions, and 
then he practically declares that these 
consumers do not lose a farthing by 
the eight shillings—that this sum adds 
as much to, as it subtracts from, their 
incomes, and that if corn were eight 
shillings per quarter cheaper, their 
means for buying it would be reduced 
in proportion. He does more than 
this; while he in reality asserts that 
none of the consumers are injured by 
the eight shillings, he maintains that 
the landlords gain from the sum five 
millions annually, Of course, upon 
his own doctrines, the eight shillings 
per quarter, instead of causing a loss 
to the nation at large of twenty or fif- 
teen millions, yield it a clear profit of 
five millions a year. 

We should say no more on this 
point, if no one had asserted that the 
Corn Laws practically impose a heavy 
tax on the nation, save Mr M‘Culloch. 
But the assertion has been made so 
often in and out of Parliament, and it 
has been repeated by men of such high 
character and station, that its truth 
seems to be generally believed in. Al- 
most every one seems to admit that, 
whatever may be the case with the 
agriculturists, the cheaper corn is, the 
better for the rest of the community. 
We must therefore subject the point 
to a little farther inquiry. 

If men, instead of listening to the 
crazy dreams of the Economists, would 
only look a little at actual life—at gla- 
ring every-day fact—the point would 
not now be a controverted one. It has 
been submitted to the most ample ex- 
periment. Those countries in which 
corn is the cheapest, are tlie most poor 
and distressed ones; and those in 
which it is the dearest, are the most 
wealthy and happy ones; in those 
where corn is the dearest, the manu- 
facturing and trading classes are, in 
regard to both numbers and extent of 
business, beyond all calculation more 
rich and prosperous, than they are in 
those where corn is the cheapest. This 
has been the case always. In the long 
series of years which ended with the 
war, when corn fetched double, nay, 
almost treble, the prices it in general 
fetched previously, this country made 
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the most astonishing progress in wealth. 
trade, and manufactures. If the Corn 
Laws now tax the nation to the amount 
of 20,000,000 annually, the high prices 
of corn during the war taxed it to 
the amount of from 60,000,000 to 
100,000,000 annually. It matters not 
whether high prices flow from a law, 
or any other cause ; and it matters not 
what the price of corn may be in other 
states: if the difference between high 
prices and low ones really operate as a 
tax, and if the Corn Laws practically 
tax this nation to the amount of a 
penny, then it is incontrovertible that 
the high prices of the war did in reali- 
ity tax it to the amount we have sta- 
ted. Will any man say that these high 
prices did so operate, when he loo 
at the history of the country during 
their continuance? Will any man say 
that the country could have borne 
such a tax in addition to its stupen- 
dous load of actual taxes for a single 
year, without being plunged into bank- 
ruptcy? No! the very Mr M‘Culloch 
himself would choke before he could 
assert it. Ask the manufacturixg and 
trading classes how the high prices of 
the war operated upon them, and they 
will reply, We have never known good 
times since the war ended. For a long 
time a wish for war has been enter- 
tained by the mass of the community ; 
and this wish has been prompted by 
the belief, that war would raise greatl 
the price of everything, corn included, 
and thereby bring prosperity. 

Ifa man, therefore, put abstract prin- 
- out of sight, and judge from the 
whole of experience without troubling 
himself touching the why and the 
wherefore, he can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that reasonably high 
prices of corn are immensely beneficial 
to a nation as a whole, and to its tra- 
ding and manufacturing population. 

We, however, must look at the why 
and the wherefore. That in the long 
series of years which ended with the 
war, corn was commonly at prices far 
higher than the “ famine prices” of 
- pn ae age it was common- 

at prices which, upon every prin- 
ple of what is at present called Poli- 
tical Economy, ought to have utterly 
ruined the community, individually 
and collectively—and that when it was 
thus dear, the country enjoyed an un- 
exampled share of general abundance, 
carried on the most expensive war on 
record, paid an almost incredible 
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amount of taxes, and made the most 
gigantic advances in riches, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. That when corn 
was thus dear, the country, taking in- 
to account the difference in popula- 
tion, paid almost double the taxes that 
it now pays when corn is cheap, and 
stillenjoyed more abundance and pros- 
perity, and possessed more wealth and 
trade, than it has ever done since it 
obtained cheap corn—these are facts 
which cannot be touched by contro- 
versy. They stand before the eyes of 
the whole nation—every man’s expe- 
rience can attest that they are facts— 
the evidence that they are facts, eter- 
nally flashes upon the Ministry and 
the Legislature from the records of 
the Cabinet and Parliament—and if 
they be facts, they aLone are suffi- 
cient to prove that the dogmas of Mr 
M‘Culloch and his brother-infallibles 
are, from beginning to end, gross, vul- 

, senseless, and destructive false- 

s. 

Why did these facts happen ? Was 
there anything peculiar in the cir- 
cumstances of the country to prevent 
the dear corn from producing the fa- 
tal effects charged upon it by the Eco- 
nomists? No! Upon every principle 
of Political Economy, the circumstances 
of the country were such as ought not 
only to have caused the dear corn to 

roduce its utmost measure of evil, 
ut to have ruined the country with- 
out it. The taxes were raised to a 
height, which, according to the Eco- 
nomists, ought to have produced uni- 
versal bankruptcy. Foreign trade was 
subjected to the greatest burdens, re- 
strictions, and vicissitudes. We were 
constantly prohibited from trading 
with various foreign parts, with which 
we now carry on a large trade—for 
several years we had no trade with 
America—for several years we had no 
trade with the chief part of the Con- 
tinent, save what we carried on by 
means of smuggling—the most va- 
luable of our colonies were frequently 
in great distress from the low prices 
of their produce—subsidies to foreign 
powers were repeatedly making large 
subtractions from our riches—and the 
raw produce, from which several of 
our leading manufactures are fabrica- 
ted, was often extremely dear, and 
scarcely attainable. It has been said, 
that during the war we were not ex- 
to foreign competition, as we 

ave been since it ended. We deny it. 
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Raw produce of most kinds was much 
cheaper to we manufacturers than 
the 


to our own; carriage of goods 
across the ocean was in many cases 
much the cheapest to the foreigner, 
Our maritime supremacy was so far 
from giving us a monopoly of foreign 
markets, that scarcely an open foreign 
market was left us. Our own manu. 
facturers were so far from being pro- 
tected from the competition of foreign, 
that they were rigorously excluded 
from most of the important foreign 
markets. These markets were mono- 
polised by the foreign ones ; and when 
the peace took place, the manufactu- 
rers of the Continent and America 
were reduced to the greatest distress 
by the admission of the manufactures 
of this country. 

Why then did the facts happen? 
We need not prove that the dear corn 
greatly improved the revenue of the 
landlords, because the Infallibles ad- 
mit it. We will, however, say—if it be 
true as they assert, that the farmer 
cannot profit from high prices, be- 
cause his expenses must rise in pro- 
portion as corn rises; it must be 
equally true, that the landlord cannot 
profit from high prices, for his ex- 
penses must in like manner rise as his 
rent rises. It is ludicrous for people, 
who make a distinction like this be- 
tween the landlord and the farmer, to 
pretend to be scientific and philoso- 
phical. It is universally declared, that 
the dear corn did greatly benefit that 
part of the community which consists 
of the landlords. 

With regard to the farmers, we 
might appeal to the more expensive 
mode of living they adopted, to the 
great accumulation of capital they 
made, and to the sarcasms which were 
general in town and country touching 
their wine-drinking, the boarding- 
school education of their children, 
their riding over their landlords, &c., 
to prove that they profited far more 
from tlie dear corn than the landlords. 
That men at this time can be found 
to assert, with the history of the farm- 
ers during the war before them, that, 
putting fluctuations out of sight, high 
prices of corn cannot benefit, but 
must even injure, farmers ; that men 
can be found to assert this, and to 
call the assertion an unassailable prin- 
ciple of an unerring science, forms one 
of the most matchless specimens of 
stone-blind ignorance, or blushless 
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imposture, that erring and depraved 
human nature ever exhibited.’ Such 
men are found in profusion ; there- 
fore, to prove, that the farmers did 
profit from the dear corn, we must 
rove that high prices must always 
nefit them. 
We will assume, that a farmer 


Mr M‘Culloch holds, that the landlord receives one-fourth, or . 100 
Consumed by the farmer in seed, food, &c. é é é 


Direct taxes, taking them at L.15, 


Wages and rates, taking them at L.90, , , ° 


Tradesmen’s bills, 1.90, - 
Interest of his capital, assuming it 


If corn be doubled in price, what is 
the consequence to this farmer ? 

He gives his landlord the same corn 
as before, and he consumes the same 
as before. On these items the advance 
makes no difference to him. 

A rise in corn produces no rise in 
taxes. Half the corn will, therefore, 
now pay the taxes; and on this item 
he gains from the advance five quar- 
ters, or L.15. 

With regard to wages, we have sup- 

that he boards the chief part of 

is servants; if he do not, a part 
ought to be deducted from the corn 
he consumes, and added to the item 
for wages. On this point it would 
make no difference to him, whether 
his servants should eat the corn in his 
kitchen or their cottages. We will 
suppose that half their wages is ex- 
pended in providing bread for their 
wives and children, and the other half 
in providing groceries, clothes, &c. 
The rise in corn, in its legitimate 
operation, could only raise groceries 
and clothes in a very trifling degree. 
Tea is made ready for use by foreign 
capital and labour, and half its price 
consists of duty. The rise in corn 
could not affect the foreign capital 
and labour, or the duty. Sugar is in 
nearly the same circumstances. To- 
bacco is almost all duty. Raw cotton 
is prepared for market by foreign ca- 
pital and labour, and, to a great ex- 
tent, brought to this country by fo- 
reign ships. ‘The case is the same, in 
a considerable degree, with sheep’s 
wool, timber, tallow, &c. &c. The 
rise in corn could only, in its legiti- 
mate operation, raise that part of the 
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grows yearly 400 quarters of corn, 
and that, instead of selling it, he gives 
it in payment of the claims against 
him. We will divide these claims in 
the following manner, and suppose 
the price of corn to be 30s. per quar- 
ter, on the average, of all descrip- 
tions :— 


Quarters, 


120 
10 


price of merchandise and manufac- 
tures, which consists of the wages of 
British labour and capital. Assuming 
that the price of the pound of tea is 
on the average 8s., and that one-fourth 
of it consists of such wages; the 
doubling of the freight, and the pro- 
fit of the importer and retailer, would 
only add twenty-five per cent to the 
cost of tea. 

If we concede, which is very far 
above the truth, that one-half the 
wages of the town-working classes is 
expended in bread and animal food, 
and that the price of the latter would 
be doubled by the doubling of the 
price of corn; then such arise in corn 
ought only to add one-half to the 
wages of these classes. Most manu- 
factured articles of moment are fabri- 
cated more or less by machinery, the 
expense of which is but little affected 
by the price of food. In various of 
these articles, the addition of one- 
twelfth, or one-sixth, to the price, 
would double the master’s rate of pro- 
fit, and the wages of the workmen. 
The doubling of the price of torn 
would not warrant such an addition ; 
we believe an increase of one-twen- 
tieth would be sufficient to counter- 
balance it. We will, however, assume 
that to prevent manufacturing and trae 
ding wages and profits from sustain- 
ing any real diminution, the prices of 
clothing, groceries, &c. ought to be 
raised one-fourth when the price of 
corn is doubled. By this we concede 
more than in justice we ought, but we 
wish to give the Infallibles every im- 
aginable advantage. 

We have put the wages and rates 








together, but we will now divide them, 
and take the former at L.70, and the 
latter at L.20. Allowing half the 
wages of the farmers’ servants to be 
expended in bread and animal food, 
and that it ought to be doubled if the 

ice of corn should be doubled, we 
ante raise this half the wages to 
L.70. Allowing that the other half 
ought to have one-fourth added to it, 
on account of the advance in groceries 
and clothing, we raise it to L.44. We 
raise the whole wages to L.114.- Some 
of the rates would be very little affect- 
ed by the advance of corn, but we will 
add one-fourth to them on account of 
it. We now have the rates L.25, and 
them and the wages jointly, L.139. 
The corn, in consequence of the rise, 
is worth 1.180, therefore here the 
farmer gains L.41, or nearly fourteen 

uarters. 

What we have said is applicable to 
the tradesmen’s bills. Allowing that 
one-fourth ought to be added to these, 
it will raise them to a fraction more 
than L.112: the corn is raised to 
L.180. Here the farmer gains about 
L.68, or more than twenty-two quar- 
ters. 

The interest is not in the least af- 
fected by the rise in corn; half the 
corn will therefore now pay it ; and on 
this item the farmer gains twenty-five 
quarters, or L.75. 

Assuming, then, that his rent is 
doubled, and that everything he buys 
is raised to the full proportion, still 
the farmer draws from this doubling 
of the prices of corn a nett annual gain 
of L.199. Taking what we have called 
interest to be his previous profit, it is 
raised to L.274;—it is almost quad~ 
rupled. 

Of course, if we suppose the farmer 
to sell every grain of his corn, and to 

y the different items with money, it 
the same result. A smaller rise 
in corn will be beneficial to him in 

roportion. Some of our items may 
too large, and others too small, but 
in the material ones we are near the 
truth. With regard to rent, we go 
with Mr M‘Culloch. He assumes that 
the landlords practically receive one- 
fourth of the produce ; and he main- 
tains that they cannot possibly profit 
from a rise in corn, beyond the amount 
of the advance on this one-fourth. 

And now, what becomes of the doc- 
trine, that if corn rise, all the farmer’s 
outgoings are raised in proportion ? 
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What becomes of the doctrine, that 
dear corn is positively injurious to the 
farmer, by compelling him to eat dear 
bread, and to pay high wages? What 
becomes of the doctrine, that the far. 
mer cannot reap the least advantage 
from an advance in the price of corn? 
Ye powers—what wonderful men are 
these Infallibles ! Every one may see 
that if the price of corn be doubled, 
the price of tea, sugar, woollens, cot. 
tons, &c. &c. must be doubled—taxes 
must be doubled—duties must be 
doubled—and the interest of money 
must be doubled, or the farmer must 
benefit very greatly from the rise in 
corn. And every one must see that 
such a rise in corn could not possibl 
produce, and would not justify, pn 
a rise in the other things. Who would 
argue that taxes, duties, and the price 
of cloth, silks, tobacco, tea, sugar, 
wine, &c. ought to be doubled, if the 
price of corn should be doubled? If 
Mr M‘Culloch be right on this point, 
it is most preposterous in him to argue, 
as he does, touching the foreign agri- 
culturists, that corn can fall below the 
cost of production ; and it is alike 
preposterous in him to argue, as he 
does, that dear corn operates fatally on 
the trading and manufacturing classes. 
If the farmer’s outgoings must rise or 
fali to the exact amount in which corn 
rises or falls, it can make no difference 
to him whether the quarter of corn be 
worth tenpence, or ten pounds ; while, 
to the trading and manufacturing 
classes, cheap corn must be most de- 
structive, and dear corn most benefi- 
cial. The wondrous Economist here 
again mercilessly strikes his weapon 
through his own vitals. 

The fact is, as most of our readers 
know, that the landlords receive their 
rents in money, and not in produce; 
their rents do not regularly fluctuate 
with the value of produce, and they 
scarcely ever receive what is equal to 
the same proportion of produce for 
two half years in succession. Putting 
leases out of sight, there is only one 
time in the year in which a landlord 
ean give a discharge ; few landlords 
think of raising their tenants if the 
rise in corn be not more than 5s. or 
6s. per quarter ; the rise must be con- 
siderable, and it must have two or 
three years steady duration, before it 
will produce any general advance of 
rents. We say this with reference to 
a rise in corn; some landlords raise 
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their tenants though corn remains sta- 
tionary ; they do this because judi- 
cious management has so far increased 
the fertility of their land as to justify 
the advance. 

When, therefore, a great and per- 
manent rise takes place in the price of 
corn, the farmers who have leases re- 
ceive for several years the landlord’s 
portion of the benefit, as well as their 
own ; and for two or three years the 
farmers in general receive the land- 
lord’s portion. When at length rents 
rise generally, scarcely any two land- 
lords raise them in the same degree. 
The small landowner once more screws 
up his tenant to rack-rent ; he almost 
doubles what was previously a very 
high rent. The middling owner lays 
a fair advance on what was previously 
a fair rent ; and the large owner lays 
a trifling per centage on what was pre- 
viously a low rent. On some large 
estates rents are not raised at all. 

As the cost of production does not 
vary in the same degree, in which the 
price of corn varies ; the proportion of 
produce practically received by the 
landlords varies very greatly with the 
variations in the price of corn. When 
corn is very low, it will scarcely afford 
any rent at all; the worth of one- 
sixth of the produce of a farm is a racke 
rent; when it is very high, the worth 
of one-third of the produce is scarce- 
ly arack-rent. If corn should only on 
the average sell for 20s. the quarter, 
fifty quarters would be a heavy rent 
for a pretty large farm ; if it should 
sell for 40s., 100 quarters would be a 
lighter rent for such a farm. The 
landlord, therefore, who keeps his 
rents constantly at,the highest point, 
practically receivés auch greater por- 
tion of the produce when corn is dear 
than when it is cheap; and he who 
keeps his rents constantly very low, 
receives in reality a much greater por- 
tion of the produce when corn is cheap 
than when it is dear. 

The quantity of produce varies very 
greatly with the price of corn. When 
corn is very low, it will not afford the 
purchasing of nearly as much manure 
and labour as when it is dear; the land, 
therefore, yields considerably less eorn, 
and supports considerably fewer sheep 
and other live stock. Most farms econ- 
sist partly of poor light land ; this land 
will scarcely pay for regular cultiva- 
tion, and therefore very little produce 
of any kind is extracted from it when 
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corn is very low. But when corn is 
dear, it will pay amply for regular cul- 
tivation, which at the first adds to the 
quantity of produce, and which keeps 
yearly al this quantity, by in- 
creasing the land’s fertility. To illus- 
trate this, we will suppose that a farm 
consists of 300 acres ; 200 acres are rich 
land, which, when corn is low, would 
let tor 20s. per acre, if let separately ; 
100 acres are poor light land, which, 
with corn at low prices, would not let 
for more than 4s. per acre, and would 
scarcely let at all if offered separately. 
The landlord will make no separation, 
and the tenant takes the whole at 15s. 
peracreall round. The latter, solongas 
corn continues low, cannot cultivate 
the bad land, save at a loss ; therefore 
he draws no corn, no winter food for 
stock—nothing whatever, save a little 
inferior summer food for sheep, from 
it. But if corn become dear, this land 
will leave him a good profit on an out- 
lay upon it in manure and labour ; he 
puts it under regular culture, and b 
this he adds considerably to his growt 
of corn, while this very land, by means 
of artificial grasses and turnips, taking 
summer and winter together, supports 
more sheep than it supported previ- 
ously, and moreover aftords a portion 
of food for other live stock. It in ad 
dition keeps regularly increasing in 
fertility. 

A greater quantity of produce is 
therefore raised on both rich and poor 
land when it is dear than when it is 
cheap. If the landlord constantly re- 
ceive one-fourth of the produce, he 
wil] receive a greater quantity when 
prices are high, and still leave an in- 
creased portion to the tenant. If the 
produce of a farm be raised from 400 
to 500 quarters of enrn, the landlord 
ought to receive 125 instead of 100 
quarters ; and still the tenant will have 
875 instead of 300 quarters. A land- 
lord lets a farm for L.200 per annum, 
the produce of which sells yearly for 
L.800. The price of produce is dou- 
bled, and through this the quantity is 
increased by one-fourth; in conse- 
quence, the produce sells yearly for 
1.2000. Ifthe landlord merely dou- 
ble bis rent, he only receives one- 
fifth, instead of one-fourth of the pro- 
duce ; and, in reality, his rent is lower 
to the tenant than it was before the 
advance. If he raise his rent, so as still 
to receive one-fourth, he will receive 
1.500 instead of L.200; and the te> 
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rnant’s share will yet be L.1500 instead 
of L.600. If we suppose that the te- 
nant expends yearly L.150 in extra 
manure, &e. to obtain the increase of 
produce, that his rent is thus increased 
one hundred and fifty per cent, and 
that everything else which he has to 
buy or pay is doubled, he still gains 
from the rise of produce L.150 per an- 
num. If the landlord only add fifty 
per cent to his rent, when produce is 
thus increased in price and quantity, 
he in reality receives only a little more 
than one-seventh of it, instead of one- 
fourth ; he receives L.300 instead of 
L.200, and the tenant receives L.1700 
instead of L.600. If all the tenant’s 
outgoings be doubled to him, excluding 
rent, and if he expend L.150 per an- 
num additional, as we have stated, he 
still gains L.350 annually from the 
rise of produce. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that, 
in speaking of dear corn, we mean 
dear corn with nearly average crops— 
such dear corn as we generally had 
during the war. We do not mean 
dear corn raised by very bad harvests. 
The Infallibles declare, that the Corn 
Laws keep corn generally dear, even 
with average crops; they rail against 
these laws for making corn dear inde- 
pendently of seasons ; and it is on this 
ground we are meeting them. 

During the war, the price of corn 
was doubled, the price of other pro- 
duce was more than doubled, and the 
quantity of produce was almost dou- 
bled. The advance of rents upon the 
whole kept considerably behind the 
advance of produce. The farmers, for 
two or three years, and many of them 
for much longer, pocketted the land- 
lord’s share of the profit as well as 
their own ; and this enabled them to 
increase their quantity of produce so 
much, that, when the advance of rent 
came, this increase was almost suffi- 
cient to cover it. On some large estates, 
rents were never raised at all ; on other 
large estates very low rents had fifty 

r cent added to them ; and on other 

estates, very low rents were at 
different times doubled. On the small- 
er estates, and some of the large ones, 
rents were raised still more ; but, put- 
ting out of sight the new farms formed 
from waste lands, and looking at the 
country as a whole, we are pretty sure 
that they were not on the average 
doubled: The reason why the farmers 
benefitted so greatly from dear corn 
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during the war, notwithstanding the 
increase of taxation, &c. cannot need 
any farther explanation. That they 
did so profit, is a fact of universal no- 
toriety. 

And now, did the husbandry la- 
bourers reap no benefit from the dear 
corn during the war? ‘Their wages 
rose more in proportion than corn, and 
were nearly doubled ; in many cases, 
these wages were more than doubled. 
In addition to this, work was multi- 
plied so much, that it was always 
abundant. ‘The labourers, therefore, 
not only obtained 2 higher price for 
their labour in proportion when they 
could sell it, but they were enabled to 
sell a considerably greater quantity of 
it. A man willing to work was never 
compelled to be idle. More than half 
the farmer’s servants are unmarried, 
and in various parts of the country he 
provides the unmarried ones with 
board, lodging, and washing in his 
house. These servants had nothing to 
buy save clothes, which were raised 
but little in proportion to the rise in 
wages ; and they drew from the dear 
corn a clear annual profit, amounting 
to one-fourth or one-third of their 
wages. The servants, married and sin- 
gle, who had to provide themselves 
with board, were enabled, by the rise 
in wages, and the increased demand 
for labour, to draw a large annual pro- 
fit from the dear corn. When wheat 
became dear, the families of the hus- 
bandry labourers expelled the rye or 
barley loaf for the wheaten one. 

It is thus unquestionable—it is a 
fact alike notorious and unassailable— 
that the dear corn, during the war, did 
very greatly benefit that part of the 
population of the United Kingdom 
which comprehends the landlords, the 
farmers, and the husbandry servants 
of all descriptions. Let us now in- 
quire what effict the dear corn had 
upon the remainder of the population. 

First, with regard to the manufac- 
turers. Their profit arises from a per 
centage on the amount of their sales ; 
and to obtain the greatest annual 
amount of profit, they must not only 
obtain the highest per centage possible, 
but they must sell the greatest quan-+ 
tity of goods possible. It matters not 
what their prices may be, or what the 
cost of food and labour may be; that 
state of things is the best for them 
which will raise their sales and rate 
of profit to the greatest height. If it 
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be true that the richer a man is, the 
more clothes and other manufactured 
articles he consumes, and the higher 
price he pays for them—if it be true 
that the difference in property and 
income between the rich man and the 
labourer, is the reason why the one 
buys sO many more manufactured 
goods, and pays so much higher prices 
than the other—it must be equally 
true, that the richer the customers of 
the manufacturers are, the more goods 
these manufacturers will sell, and the 
higher rate of profit they will obtain. 
Suppose the latter to be personified by 
a single individual named Thomas 
Broadcloth ; and suppose their cus- 
tomers to be personified by another 
individual named Jvhn Bull. It is 
clear that Mr Broadcloth cannot sell 
a farthing’s worth of goods beyond 
what Mr Bull may be able to buy ; 
and it is equally clear that the pur- 
chases of the latter gentleman must 
be limited by his income. Mr Bull 
has L.10,000 per annum ; the half of 
this he expends with Mr Broadcloth, 
and with the other half he buys 
such articles as the latter does not 
sell: he has a large family, and can 
only afford to buy plain, common, 
low-priced commodities. His income 
is raised to L.Z0,000, and, in conse- 
quence, he expends with Mr Broad- 
cloth L.10,000, instead of L.5,000 ; 
and buys genteel, rich, and high- 
priced articles. Mr Broadcloth’s sale 
is therefore greatly raised, and his rate 
of profit is raised likewise. 

The agriculturists, landlords, far- 
mers, and husbandry servants, must 
include more than half the population 
of the United Kingdom. If we sup- 
pose that the rents of the whole king- 
dom, before the rise in the war, a- 
mounted to L.16,000,000, and that 
they took one-third of the amount of 
the farmers’ sales, then the agricul 
tural body sold produce annually to 
the value of L.48,000,000. If we 
suppose further, that in the rise the 
quantity of produce was increased 
one-half, and prices were doubled, 
then the body sold produce annually 
to the value of L.144,000,000. The 
income of the body was trebled. If 
we assume that in both cases the agri- 
cultural body expended half the 
amount amidst the manufacturers of 
all descriptions, then before the rise 
they expended 1.24,000,000, while 
after it they expended L 72,000,000, 
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thrice as much, amidst the manufac” 
turers. 

But then it is said, that from the 
doubling of prices, the manufacturers 
had to give almost twice the meee 
of manufactures for the same quanti- 
ty of agricultural produce. Well, how 
did this operate? Let us again place 
before us Mr Bull and Mr Broadcloth. 
The former farms his own land, he 
cannot increase the extent of it, and 
he can only extract a certain quantity 
of produce from it yearly. If the 
price of his produce remain unaltered, 
while that of manufactures is doubled, 
he at the best can only buy half his 
wonted quantity of manufactures. Is 
Mr Broadcloth similarly circumstan- 
ced? No. To be so, he should, ifa 
cotton manufacturer, grow his cotton, 
dyes, &c. on a limited quantity of his 
own land, and he should be disabled 
from selling more than a certain quan- 
tity of cotton goods, however high 
agricultural produce might be. He is 
under no such restrictions. He prac- 
tically buys raw produce and labour, 
to sell them again in a different shape 
at a certain rate of profit, and he can 
procure them in any quantity. 

If Mr Bull’s prices be doubled, an 
advance of one-fourth, as we have al« 
ready shown, in those of Mr Broad- 
cloth will be sufficient to raise the per 
centage of the latter to what it was 
before the doubling of Mr Bull's 
prices. This gentleman buys annual- 
ly 10,000 yards of cloth for L.10,000 ; 
and Mr Broadcloth gains annually 
two shillings per yard upon the cloth, 
or L.1000 on the whole quantity. Mr 
Bull’s means for buying cloth are 
doubled, but in consequence of it, Mr 
Broadcloth must have 25s. per yard to 
obtain the same profit ; he must now 
gain 2s. 6d. per yard to obtain the 
same per centage ; and the additional. 
5s. enable him to doit. The same 
number of yards now costs one-fourth 
more, therefore Mr Bull can obtain 
only 16,000 yards for his L.20,000. 
The doubling of Mr Bull’s prices, 
therefore, enables him to wear’l6,000 
yards of cloth, instead of 10,000, while 
it not only enables Mr Broadcloth to 
sell 16,000 yards instead of 10,000, but 
it enables him to double his profit ; it 
enables him to raise this profit to 
L..2000. We say this on the assump- 
tion that Mr Buil will buy the same 
quality of cloth in both cases; if he 
buy finer cloth in the one eaee than in 
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the other, it will cause the difference 
in the number of yards to be less, but 
it will cause the increase of Mr Broad- 
eloth’s proiit to be greater, because 
fine cloth leaves a greater profit in 
proportion, than coarse. 

‘Let us apply this to the bodies. 
The agricultural body was enabled to 
expend 72,000,000 annually, instead 
of 24,000,000 with the manufacturing 
body ; but in consequence the latter 
was compelled to add one-fourth to its 
prices, in order to obtain the same per 
centage of profit, The agricultural 
body, therefore, bought far more than 
twice the quantity of manufactured 
goods, while the net profits of the 
manufacturing body on its purchases 
were trebled. Assuming the former 
to have,sbought goods of finer quality, 
the net profits of the latter were far 
more than trebled. 

The manufacturing body, however, 
had foreign customers, in respect of 
whom it had to compete with foreign 
manufacturers—how then did the rise 
operate here? The vast majority of 

e manufacturers exported nothing of 
moment, but depended on the home 
trade; these could not suffer from 
foreign competition. In so far as the 
rise operated upon the raw produce 
used by the manufacturers who did 
export, it raised it in most cases as 
much to their foreign competitors, as 
to them; their increased expense, 
therefore, in regard to these competi- 
tors, was chiefly confined to labour. 
Their goods were, to a considerable ex- 
tent, fabricated by machinery, and in 
consequence their prices were effected 
in a very trifling degree by the proper 
rise in wages. They kept wages down 
when they could not raise them with- 
out sacrificing their trade and profits. 
They sustained little, or no loss on 
this point, in regard to their per cent- 
age. 

If the manufacturing body were 
thus able to retain its per centage on 
the value of its exports, how did the 
rise operate in regard to the quantity 
of these exports? ‘Che vast additional 
consumption of the other body in both 
manufactures and merchandize, crea- 
ted a demand for a vast additional 
quantity of different kinds of forcign 
produce ; this produce wasin a great de- 

_gree paid for with manufactured goods, 
therefore the exports of the man ufac- 
turing body were very greatly raised 
in regard to quantity. As quantity 
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was raised, the amount of profit was 
raised. 

The various kinds of manufacturers 
are customers to each other, and the 
enlarged purchases of the agricultu- 
rists enabled each kind to add consi- 
derably to its purchases of the other 
kinds. This made a very great addi- 
tion to the home sales and profits of 
the manufacturing body, and it made 
likewise a great addition to its foreign 
sales and profits. 

What we have said relates to the 
master manufacturers ; we will now 
turn to their workmen. It is notori- 
ous that the wages of these were rai- 
sed more in proportion, than the price 
of necessaries. The wages of a few 
were perhaps kept down from the in- 
ability of their masters to raise their 
prices in foreign markets, but their 
number was a mere drop in the bucket 
to the whole. The price of labour was 
generally raised so much that the 
workmen were able to buy a greater 
portion of necessaries and luxuries 
after these were raised, than before; 
and in addition to this, the demand 
for labour was perhaps trebled. 

And now touching the merchants 
and shopkeepers. They buy commo- 
dities to sell them again at a certain 
per centage of profit ; and generally 
speaking, they get the same per cent- 
age, whether they buy at a high price 
or a low one. We of course must here 
put out of sight the temporary irre- 
gularities caused by fluctuations. As 
a body, they obtained the same per 
centage of profit, while from the vast 
increase in the consumption of the 
raw produce worked up by the manu- 
facturers, colonial produce, &c. the 
quantity of their sales was perhaps 
increased ‘sixfold, and perhaps the 
amount of these sales was increased 
tenfold. If the amount were thus in- 
creased, their profits were increased 
tenfold. 

We speak of the manufacturers and 
traders as bodies, to put the subject 
in the clearest light possible. In the 
manufacturing body, we include all 
manufacturers of all kinds—the ma- 
nufacturers of shoes and garments, as 
well as those of woollens and cottons. 
It matters not, if this or that indivi- 
dual did not increase his trade ; or if 
the profits were divided amidst a sreat- 
er number of people. The questions 
are—1l. Did the dear corn of the war 
increase or diminish the AGGREGATE 
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QUANTITY of raw produce and manu- 
factured goods of all descriptions sold 
by the traders and manufacturers of 
this country, both at home and abroad ? 
2. Did the dear corn of the war increase 
or diminish the AGGREGATE AMOUNT 
of the profits of the traders and manu- 
facturers ? 3. Did the dear corn of the 
war increase or diminish the aGGRE- 
GATE QUANTITY of labour employed in 
trade and manufactures, the AGGRE- 
GATE AMOUNT of wages paid for this 
labour, and the means of the individual 
workmen for buying necessaries and 
luxuries ? 

Let it be remembered that we are 
not speculating touching the future ; 
we are merely endeavouring to disco- 
ver the cause of Errects which were 
witnessed by every one—we are mere= 
ly attempting to account for racts 
which cannot be questioned even by 
the Infallibles. Whether our explana- 
tions be, or be not, erroneous, it is still 
an unquestionable fact, that the dear- 
ness of agricultural produce during 
the war did yield immense benefit to 
the landlords, farmers, and husband- 
ry servants—it is still an unquestion- 
able fact, that when such produce was 
thus dear, the goods and labour of the 
traders and manufacturers were ren- 
dered still dearer in proportion ; the 
aggregate sales of the traders and ma- 
nufacturers were prodigiously increas- 
ed ; the number of workmen they 


employed was prodigiously increased, . 


and the aggregate amount of their 
profits was prodigiously increased. It 
is an unquestionable fact, that the 
dearness of agricultural produce ena- 
bled the agriculturists as a body to 
consume an immense additional quan- 
tity of merchandize and manufactures ; 
and that while they did this, the traders 
and manufacturers, as bodies, were 
enabled to consume an immense addi- 
tional quantity of merchandize and 
manufactures. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that during the dearness of agri- 
cultural produce, trade and manufac- 
turesincreased inan unexampled man- 
ner ; and that they thus increased in 
spite of enormous additional duties, 
taxes, freights, and sea-risks—in spite 
of the impoverishment and loss of fo- 
reign markets—in spite of such a com- 
bination of burdens, obstructions, and 
injuries, as was calculated to destroy 
them utterly. And it is an unquestion~ 
able fact, that, while no cause can be 
discovered for their unexampled in- 
rease save the dearness of agricultural 
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produce, this increase can be satisfac- 
torily traced to such dearness by means 
of authentic history and arithmetic. 

And now, what mes of the doce 
trine that the Corn Laws practically 
tax the country by causing corn to be 
dearer than it otherwise would be? 

Let us now examine the matter 
put forth by Mr M‘Culloch, to prove 
that the abolition of these laws will 
benefit every interest in the commu- 
nity. 

He says—* It is true that if we 
were to purchase our food in the 
cheapest market, a considerable num- 
ber of persons now engaged in the 
cultivation of bad soile would be 
thrown out of thatemployment. But 
it is no less true, that they would be 
employed in some other way. If the 
consumers of corn were able to ob- 
tain the same- supply of that neces- 
sary for two-thirds, or three-fourths 
of the sum which it now costs, they 
would most unquestionably have the 
other third or fourth of this sum to 
expend on something else. The total 
—— demand of the country for 
the produce of labour, and conse- 
quently the rate of wages, and the 
power of obtaining employment, would 
therefore continue the same; while 
its wealth would be augmented by 
the produce of the labour of all the 
hands which had been set free from 
the production of corn. Suppose we 
require under the existing system the 
labour of ¢wo millions of people to 
raise forty-eight millions of quarters 
of corn; and that by throwing the 
= open, we obtain a large supply 

y the labour of one million and a 
half ; then, as the means by which 
the consumers paid the labour of the 
two millions of hands could not be 
diminished in consequence of the in- 
creased facility of production, it is 
clear to demonstration, that after the 
fall of prices, the surplus of half amil- 
lion of hands would be employed in 
some other pursuit ; and consequently 
that the produce of their labour would 
be so much clear gain—so much of 
positive addition to the previous wealth 
and riches of the country.” 

Oh, Jove and Jupiter, what an 
amazing Iafallible! Hold—hold thy 
dreadful hand, all-slaughtering M‘- 
Culloch! Slay the whole world be- 
side, if it please thee, but massacre 
not in this savage manner thy own 
unerring self! 

If the price of corn be reduced ones 
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third, the consumers will have the 
same sum to buy it with which they 
had before the reduction ; the prices 
and wages of the traders and manu- 
facturers will sustain no diminution. 
This is declared by the very Econo- 
mist—by the very Infallible—who in 
the same article declares that if corn 
rise, the farmer’s wages and other out- 

ings are raised in exact proportion ; 
7 bat the price of corn regulates 
prices and wages in regard to other 
commodities! It is therefore one fun- 
damental principle of Political Econo- 
my, that the price of corn does not 
affect, in the least, prices and wages 
amidst the traders, manufacturers, and 
labourers ; and it is another funda- 
mental principle of the same Political 
Economy, that these prices and wages 
are governed hy, and rise and fall with, 
the price of corn! Political Economy 
is a most marvellous seience. 

If the price of corn be reduced one- 
third, the sum received by the agri- 
cultural body for corn must, of neces- 
sity, be reduced one-third. If we sup- 
pose this sum to he only L.90,000,000, 
thereduction would take L.30,000,000 
from the receipts of the agricultur- 
ists. How do the latter employ the 
L.30,000,000? They expend nearly 
the whole in merchandize and manu- 
factured goods. The traders and ma- 
nufacturers would therefore lose the 
sale of nearly thirty millions’ worth of 
goods annually ; their prices would 
remain unaltered, therefore they could 
not increase their foreign sales by 
meansof lower prices ; their rateof pro- 
fit and wages would continue the same, 
but then they would lose the whole 
of the profit and wages arising from 
the sale of the thirty millions’ worth 
of goods, and yet they would have the 
same sum to buy corn with after the 
reduction, which they had before !! 
A shoemaker and his eighteen work- 
men expend lay L.300 in corn ; 
corn is reduced in price one-third, but 
that which reduces it takes away one- 
sixth of his business, and consequent- 
ly strips him of one-sixth of his pro- 
fits, compels him to discharge one- 
sixth of his workmen, and leaves him 
and his workmen only L.200 to buy 
corn with. Nevertheless, this reduc- 
tion of business, profit, and employ- 
ment makes no difference in the in- 
come of the shoemaker and his hands! 
What a profound investigator is Mr 
M‘Culloch ! 





Let us go a step deeper. S 
the Saitom jamnyend shoemakers. 
have each 15s. per week, and expend 
6s. per week each incorn. Three are 
discharged, and fifteen remain at the 
same wages. These fifteen have each, 
from the reduction in corn, 2s. per 
week more to expend. They have 
practically, and in the whole, 30s 
more, but the discharged ones have 
45s. less toexpend weekly. Now for 
the master. Assuming that he expends 
18s. in corn, he gains from the reduc- 
tion 6s. weekly ; and assuming fur- 
ther, that his profits only amount to 
L.6 per week, * loses by the loss of 
business L.2 weekly. The case, there- 
fore, stands thus with the master and 
men—there is a gain on the one hand 
of 36s., and there is a loss on the 
other of 85s. weekly ; there is a dead 
loss of 49s. per week. As it is with 
the individual, so it must be with the 
body. 

If corn were reduced one-third, and 
thirty millions were subtracted from 
the annual sales of the traders and 
manufacturers, the latter would still 
charge the same prices, give the same 
rate of wages, sell the same quantity 
of goods, employ the same number of 
workmen, and gain the same amount 
of profit. They would not only do 
this, but the reduction in corn, and 
consequent loss of business, would 
enable them to employ a vast addi- 
tional number of workmen, and add 
largely to their trade and profits! 
Was there ever such an astounding 
thing heard of as this Ricardo Politi- 
cal Economy? 

If we at present employ two mil- 
lions of hands in raising corn, and if 
by the opening of the ports the num- 
ber should be reduced to one million 
and a half, then the quantity of corn 
raised by them would be one-fourth 
less, assuming the land to be cqually 
fertile. Allowing that from difference 
in fertility the quantity should be only 
cnncightl less ; then with this reduc- 
tion of quantity, and another of one- 
third in price, the receipts of the agri- 
cultural body would be brought down 
from ninety, to about fifty-two mil- 
lions. This body would expend about 
thirty-eight millions less with the 
traders and manufacturers. Granting 
that the deficiency in quantity would 
be covered with foreign corn, that this 
foreign corn might be paid for with 
manufactured goods, and that the 
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foreign ucers of it might even be 
in all _— as profitable customers 
for merchandize and manufactures as 
the ruined British ones; still the 
foreigners would barely buy what 
these British ones could no longer 
buy ; the merchants and manufactu- 
rers would gain half a million of foreign 
customers, but they would lose half a 
million of British ones. They would 
still have 30,000,000 subtracted from 
their sales, and, instead of being able 
to employ the ruined agriculturists, 
would be compelled to discharge a 
large number of their workmen. Never- 
theless, according to the infallible Mr 
M‘Culloch, the total effective demand 
of the country for goods and labour 
would remain the same! Now, as- 
suming that this demand should re- 
main the same, the country would 
employ half a million, or a quarter of 
a million of foreign agriculturists, in- 
stead of half a million of its own. 
This he asserts. The foreigners would 
merely supply the corn, previously 
supplied by the half million of Eng- 
lishmen ; and, at the best, they wou!d 
only buy the merchandize and manu- 
factures which the Englishmen could 
no longer buy. ‘The demand for 
labour would be the same, and there 
would not be the least demand for the 
labour of the Englishmen, displaced, 
as it would be, by that of the foreign- 
ers. Yet the Economist asserts that 
the produce of this labour, thrown, as 
it would be, upon a market having not 
the least demand for it, would be all 
clear gain to the country! This he 
declares to be matter of demon- 
stration. He has wonderful notions 
touching the nature of demonstra- 
tion. 

If therefore the consumers of corn 
should not have the same money to 
buy it with, after the reduction, as 
before—if they should not obtain the 
same prices and wages, and sell the 
same quantity of goods and labour— 
then, according to Mr M‘Culloch 
himself, the half million of ruined 
Englishmen could not procure em- 
ployment. It is demonstrable that 
they could not have this sum—it is 
demonstrable, that if they could keep 
up their prices, they could not keep 
up their gales. Granting that the 
ruined Englishmen would still need 
food and clothing, the value of these 
would have to be furnished gratui- 
tously by their brethren, from whose 
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purchases for themselves it would form 
a further subtraction. 

But who will believe that the traders 
and manufacturers could keep their 
prices and wages unaltered, were one- 
third or one-fourth to be struck off 
the price of corn? Would a diminu- 
tion of thirty, or twenty-two millions 
in their sales cause no stagnation and 
glut, no bankruptcies and forced sales, 
ho ruinous depression of demand and 
prices? Is not the abolition of the 
Corn Laws expressly called for on the 
ground that it will produce low prices 
and wages? If the traders and ma- 
nufacturers should reduce their prices 
and wages in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in corn, they would not have a 
single additional farthing to buy other 
things with, even though their quan- 
tity of businessandemployment should 
remain unaltered. It must be re- 
membered that to keep this quantity 
of business and employment from 
diminution, their foreign saks would 
be increased so far beyond the value 
of the imported corn, as to balance the 
falling off in the aggregate purchases 
of the agriculturists. Such au increase 
would be an utter impossibility. 

We need not speak farther on this 

int. 

Mr M‘Culloch maintains that— 
** When the rate of wages is raised, 
in consequence of a rise in the price 
of raw produce, the rate of profit is 
universally reduced.” This is one of 
the grand “ abstract truths” of the 
Political Economy taught by the Iu- 
fallibles. It is asserted, not as an 
opinion, but as a fact—as an unques- 
tionable fact drawn from experience. 
Now, gentle reader, what says experi- 
ence to the matter? What was the 
rate of profit during the war when 
corn and labour were so exceedingly 
high? Ask the farmer, the shipowner, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the shopkeeper, and they will say— 
the rate of profit was then generally 
higher than they ever knew it. ‘To 
corroborate their testimony, look at the 
immense amount which was annually 
paid as taxes, at the immense amount 
which was annually lent to the State, 
and at the immense amount of new 
capital which was annually thrown 
into agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade—Could this enormous mass of 

rofit ‘have been annually realized 

y the country if the rate of profit 

had been universally at the lowest 
a 
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point ?—if it had not been univer- 
sally extremely high? No! Now, 
what has been the case during the 
, whenever corn and wages 
ve been low? The rate of profit 
has been low likewise. Wheat, animal 
food, and wages, are much lower at 
present, than they were two years ago ; 
the rate of profit is so far from being 
higher in consequence, that it is uni- 
versally at the lowest point. 

If prices could not rise with wages, 

a rise in the latter would doubtlessly 
the rate of profit; but this is 
so far from being the case, that a rise 
of prices generally precedes a rise of 
wages ; and if the price of an article 
cannot be raised, it is commonly im- 
possible for the labour employed in 
this article to raise its wages. But 
then, say the Infallibles, a rise in 
tices can afford no remedy. The 
icardo theory is, that the price of 
every commodity consists solely of 
profits and wages, and either must fall 
as the others rise. Thus a rise in 
eorn produces a general rise in wages ; 
a manufacturer may raise his price 10 
per cent, because the advanced wages 
of his workmen make his goods 10 
per cent dearer to him; but then in 
reality he exchanges his goods for 
other goods, the rise in wages is uni- 
versal, therefore all the goods he re- 
ceives for his own are raised 10 per 
cent ; he obtains only the same quan- 
tity of goods for his own as betore ; 
his money returns are of course in- 
creased, but his profit is not ; he re- 
ceives only the same aggregate of profit 
upon increased aggregate money re- 
turns, consequently his rate of profit 
is lowered. This gross and monstrous 
error is held by the Infallibles to be a 
truth which cannot be controverted, 
and they stigmatize all who dissent 
from it as — destitute of common 
understanding ! 

It is said that the fall of profits is 
universal, we must therefore look at 
the whole community. That the pro- 
fits of the landlords are greatly raised, 
is denied by no one ; but then the In- 
fallibles will not have anything to do 
with rent, and they will not allow 
that the landlor’s belong to the com- 
munity. We have already shown 


that what the farmer exchanges his 
commodities for is not raised in pro- 
portion, and that his profits are very 
greatly increased in both rate and 
amount. But then, cry the Infallibles, 
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if his profits be above the italy 


*they will soon be brought down 
‘the introduction of fresh capital. This 


is one of the false assumptions upon 
which they stand throughout. If-it 
be true, it must be equally true that 
new farms consisting of land of average 
quality, can be formed to any extent at 
pleasure—that it is as easy to form an 
additional farm as to form an additional 
cotton manufactory. The falsehood 
of it is evident. The land of this 
country is already occupied ; if new 
farms be forined, they must consist of 
land which will only yield the lowest 
profit ; and if new capital be intro- 
duced, it must be introduced by the 
present occupiers, or others in lieu ef 
them, but not by additional ones. We 
of course speak generally, and the ex- 
ceptions are of no importance. The 
operation of such capital is limited by 
nature ; it can only add to production 
what the increase of population needs, 
therefore putting rent out of sight, 
such capital cannot reduce the farmer's 
rate of profit. 

And now touching the merchants 
and shopkeepers :—-Suppose the arti- 
cles they deal in are raised to them 10 
per cent ; the purchase of goods now 
costs them L.110, which previously 
cost only L.100. Their rate of profit 
is 10 per cent, and they have been 
accustomed to buy the package for 
L.100, and to sell it again for L.110, 
thus gaining L.10 upon it. How do 
they act now? Do they give for the 
package L.110, sell it again for L.120, 
and still gain but L.10 upon it? No: 
They stiJl lay 10 per cent. profit upon 
the cost of the package, and they now 
gain from it L.11 instead of L.10: 
The same quantity of goods leaves 
them a pound more of profit, solely be- 
cause its price to thein has been raised. 
If a grocer buy goods annually to the 
value of L.20,000, upon which sum 
he has 10 per cent profit, his yearly 
profits amount to L.2000. If the 
same goods be raised to him 10 per 
cent, they cost him L.22,000, and, in 
consequence, he has a profit upon 
them of L.2200. The same quantity 
of goods leaves him L.200 more of 
profit, solely because it costs him 10 
per cent more. This grocer practical- 
ly buys tea and sugar with tea and 
sugar, money being the instrument; 
and his rule is to rate the tea and su- 
gar he gives 10 per cent above the 
tea and sugar he reccives, yo matter 
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what the price of the latter may be. 
Here is manifestly no reduction in this 
case in the rate of profit. 

And now touching the manufactu- 
rers :—Suppose a cotton manufactu- 
rer sells a bale of cottons for L.100, 
the price of which is to him as fol- 
lows: One-fourth labour, one-fourth 
the raw articles, one-fourth duties, 
one-eighth carriage in this country, 
warehouse rents, &c. and one-eighth 
profit. How is he acted upon by,a 
general rise of 50 per cent in wages? 


Before the Advance. 
Labour - Ls 
Raw articles a 25 
Duties > ‘ 25 


Carriage, &c. . 12 1 
Profit ° ‘ 121 


ecoocoeo 
oocoo 


L.100 0 


i) 


Here the manufacturer must have 
L.115, 17s. 6d. for the same quantity 
of goods, instead of L.100, and still 
he will only gain the same profit; of 
course his rate of profit will be redu- 
ced. Let him then raise his price to 
L.118, and his rate of profit will be 
higher than it was before the advance ; 
as the advance of eighteen per cent 
on cottons will not only cover the ad- 
vance of 50 per cent on wages, and 
the advance on such other articles as 
the manufacturer has to buy, but it 
will raise his rate of profit, 

The blunder of the Infallibles on 
this point is, they confound what the 
manufacturer buys for the consump- 
tion of his family with what he buys 
for his trade. They say, if he raises 
his cottons, he will only obtain the 
same quaitity of silks, woollens, &c. 
for them as before, because the price 
of these will be equally raised, or per- 
haps he will obtain a smaller quan- 
tity. The truth is, he buys no such 
goods with his cottons; he buys la- 
bour, raw produce, receipts for duties, 
&c. and a certain portion of money as 
profit, with them. He buys silks, 
woollens, &c. with his profit, but not 
with his cottons ; and if the price be 
raised, his profit is raised likewise. 
Putting labour out of sight, the things 
which he buys with his cottons can 
only be affected in a very trifling de- 
gree by the rise of wages. 

To render this more intelligible, we 
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That part of his price which consists 
of labour is raised 50 per cent; that 

art which consists of the raw articles 
is scarcely raised at all, because these 
articles are. produced abroad, and can 
hardly be affected by our dear labour ; 
that part which consists of duties is 
not altered ; that part which consists 
of carriage, &c. may be raised one- 
fourth ; and that part which consists 
of profit is not affected. The matter 
stands thus; 





After the Advance. 
Labour -, L.37 10 O 
Add 1 cent to raw 

article ‘ 25 &§ O 
Duties > ‘ 25 0 0 
Carriage, &c. . 15 12 6 
Profit , 4 12 10 0 

L.115 17 6 


will begin at the beginning. We 
have shown, that if wheat were raised 
from 40s. to 80s. the quarter, and 
other agricultural produce were dou- 
bled, the rate of profit of the farmers 
and landlords would be prodigiously 
raised, though wages to them should 
be nearly doubled, and every commo- 
dity they buy should be on the ave- 
rage raised one-fourth. 

If a workman, his wife, and two 
children, consume each a quarter of 
wheat yearly, the cost of wheat to 
them before the advance will be L.8 
annually ; if we they con- 
sume animal food of the same value, 
the cost of both will be L.16 yearly, 
or something more than 6s. weekly. 
We will assume, that the family earns 
12s. per week. If wheat and animal 
food be doubled, and the other arti- 
cles bought by the family be raised 
one-fourth, the wages ought to be rai- 
sed to something more than 19s. 6d. 
per week. With such wages, the fa- 
mily could buy as many necessaries 
and luxuries after the advance as it 
bought before. Raise the wages to 
2ls., this will be only an advance of 
75 per cent, and yet the family will 
be able to buy more necessaries and 
luxuries than it bought before food 
was doubled. 

Some married workmen have more 
than two children to maintain, but 
some have none—some have only one, 
and the children of some support 

2Q 
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themselves. We take this family as 
the mean in regard to the married 
workmen. 

The majority of servants are not 
married. To a single one, having 12s. 
weekly, the advance in corn and ani- 
mal food makes a difference of only 
L.4 per annum, or something more 
than is. 6d. per week. The whole 
advance increases his expenses little 
more than 3s. per week, while 9s. per 


Before the Rise. 
Labour . - L560 0 0 
Raw produce - ee 
Duty and profit . 25 0 0 
L.100 0 0 


[ Marek, 


week are added to his wages. The 
servants not full grown do not benefit 
so much ; but the unmarried servants, 
as a whole, profit immensely from the 
advance. 

If a manufactured article consist 
half of labour, one-fourth of foreign 
raw produce, and one-fourth of duty 
and profit, L.100 worth of it will be 
thus affected : 


After the Rise. 
Labour L.87 10 0 
Produce ° ‘ 25 0 0 
Duty and profit . 25 0 0 


L.137 10 0 


Assuming the manufacturer to get ten per cent profit, he must add L.3, 15s. 





for profit ; with an advance of a trifle more than 41 per cent, this article will 
leave the manufacturer the same rate of profit as before. The precise quan. 
tity of goods, which, before wages rose, left him L.10 profit, now leaves him 


L.13, 15s. 


If a manufactured article consist one-fourth of human labour—one-half 


of the labour of machinery, which is raised 5 


r cent—and one-fourth of 


raw produce, duty, and profit, the case will stand thus : 








Before the Rise. After the Rise. 
Human labour L.25 0 0 Labour L.48 15 0 
Machinery 50 0 0 Machinery 5210 0 
Produce, &c. 25 0 0 Produce, &c. 25 0 0 
L.100 0 0 L.121 5 0 


To get his 10 per cent the manufacturer must add L.2, 2s. 6d. ; with an ad- 
vance of L.23, 7s. 6d. per cent, this article will leave the same rate of profit 


as before. 


If a manufactured article consist, like tobacco, perhaps one-fiftieth of la- 
bour, and the remainder of duty, produce, and profit, the case will stand 





thus : 
Before the Rise. After the Rise. 
Labour L.2 0 0 Labour L.3 10 0 
Duty, &c. 98 0 0 Duty, &c. 98 0 0 
L.100 0 0 L.101 10 0 


An advance here of L..1, 13s. per cent will leave the manufacturer the same 


rate of profit as before. 


If a manufactured article consist nine-tenths of labour and one-tenth of 


profit, the case will stand thus: 








Before the Rise. After the Rise. 
Labour . L.90 0 0 Labour . L.157 10 0 
Profit 10 0 O Profit 10 0 0 
L.100 0 0 L.167 10 0 
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To get his 1v per cent, the manu- 
facturer must add L.6, 15s.; with an 
advance of L.74, 5s. per cent, he will 
obtain the same rate of profit as be~ 
fore. 
If our readers will examine every 
article consumed in a family, they 
will perceive that an advance of twen- 
ty-five per cent on the average would 
enable the manufacturers and traders 
to preserve the same rate of profit 
should agricultural produce be dou- 
bled, as we have said, and wages be 
universally raised seventy-five per 
cent. 

Granting that all manufactures are 
raised in the same eX pon and 
that a given quantity of any manu- 
fact article will exchange for only 
the same quantity of other manufac- 
tured articles after the advance, as it 
exchanged for before—what does it 
prove? Granting that, when this is 
the case, the manufacturer’s returns in 
money are greatly increased, while he 
only sells the same quantity of goods, 
what does it establish? Is the value 
of one manufactured article to be mea- 
sured solely by the value of other ma- 
cheaiel articles, without any refe- 
rence to raw produce, duty, and mo- 
ney? Is the manufacturer’s rate of 
profit determined by the yard or hun- 
dredweight without any regard to its 
cash-value? Once more, we say, the 
manufacturer does not exchange his 
goods for other manufactures ; he ex- 
changes them in the first place for 
wages and profits, by which they are 
consumed ; and with these wages and 
profits he buys labour, raw produce, 
and receipts for duties. We mean by 
the term profits, the profits of other 
people which are expended on his 
goods, and not his own. 

And now, to ascertain whether the 
manufacturer’s rate of profit be really 
reduced, let us separate his gt 
Jrom his capital, and examine their 
value in both money and commodities. 
We have shown that he retains his rate 
of profit—that he obtains the same per 
cen on the value of his goods— 
and that he gains a greater amount of 
profit on the same quantity of goods. 
Before the advance, he sells goods 
yearly to the value of L.20,000, on 
which he gains 10 per cent, or L.2000: 
the goods are raised one-fourth ; he now 
sells them for L.25,000, and gains on 
the same quantity 1.2500. If he sell 
only the same quantity of goods, his 
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profits are raised one-fourthin amount. 
If he expend L.1000of his profits year- 
ly on his family, and form the remain- 
er into capital, and if the article 
consumed by his family be increased 
one-fourth in price, he has his L.1250 
to buy the same articles with, and 
still he has L.1250 instead of L.1000 
to add to his capital. If he expend 
the whole of his profits on his family, 
only a comparatively small part is ex- 
pended in bread and the articles which 
are raised the most. If a family ex- 
pend L.2000 per annum, a consider- 
able part goes for direct taxes which 
are not raised at all, another large part 
goes for foreign and domestic luxuries, 
which consist chiefly of duty, and 
which are raised very little; and an- 
other large part goes in pleasures, a- 
musements, charities, &c. which are 
but slightly advanced. Taking the 
advance at one-fourth all round, he 
has an increase of one-fourth in his 
profits to meet it. The exchangeable 
value of his profits remains the same. 
But then it may be said, additional 
capital will be n to manufac- 
ture the same quantity of goods. Well, 
the advance creates a large of this 
additional capital by theadditional va- 
lue it gives to the stuck on hand. But 
in truth, such capital will not be ne- 
cessary. That part of the communi 
which pays ready money for what it 
consumes, consists wan cay | of the 
farmers and working classes; the other 
part, toa very great extent, buys what 
it consumes more or less on credit. 
When wages and agricultural produce 
are high, money for payments isabun- 
dant ; when they are low, it is v 
scarce, and the same capital will do 
one-fourth more business when mo- 
ney is abundant, than when it is the 
contrary. Were a manufacturer to 
begin business after the advance, the 
abundance of money, caused by the 
high wages and agricultural produce, 
would enable him to make a return of 
L.25,000 as ves as he would have 
made one previously of L.20,000, with 
the same capital. ere will then be 
no additional capital necessary. The 
same amount of capital which, before 
the advance, left L.2000, leaves after 
it L.2500: it therefore leaves a great 
increase in the rate of profit, looking 
merely at money. But granting that 
more capital is ——— ow is it ob- 
tained? By the borrowing of money 
which is idle, and earning nothing ; 
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or, which is far more Leng’ by the 
creation of capital through bills, &c. 
which otherwise would never have ex- 
isted. In either case, the additional 
capital left no profit before the ad- 
vance, and the same amount of capi- 
tal leaves one-fourth more profit after 
than it left before. 

We have merely shown, that it is 
possible for the manufacturers to raise 
their prices so far as to retain the same 
rate of profit, if agricultural produce 
be doubled, and wages be universally 
raised seventy-five per cent. But our 
readers will see that they might raise 
them still more—that they might raise 
them one-third—that they might raise 
their rate of profit from ten to fifteen 
per cent., and still leave the agricul- 
turists and working classes a greatly 
enlarged command over necessaries and 
luxuries. If, therefore, a manufac- 
turer should find that the advance laid 
on his goods would not keep his pro- 
fits at their exchangeable value, he 
could easily increase it. If—which is 
not possible—his article should con- 
tain no labour at all, but should con- 
sist of ingredients not affected by the 
advance, it would, without being raised, 
exchange for the same quantity of these 
ingredients, and leave the same rate 
and amount of profits ; but then these 
profits would not bring him the same 
quantity of necessaries and luxuries. 
If his returns should be L.20,000, 
and profits L.2,000 before the advance, 
they would be the same after, while 
everything bought with these profits 
wale be raised to him. In this case 
he might add two and half per cent 
to his price, and this would add one- 
fourth to the amount of his profits. 

We have spoken as though the ma- 
nufacturers would sell only the same 
queer of goods after thus raising 

eir prices ; but our readers will see 
that the agriculturists and working- 
classes would be able on the whole to 
add one-third or one-fourth to their 
purchases of merchandize and manu- 
factures. If their increased consump- 
tion, in its direct and indirect opera- 
tion, should enable the manutacturer 
to sell one-fourth more goods, how 
would this affect his yearly profits, 
assuming him to obtain the same per 
centage on the amount of his sales? 
This amount would be raised from 
L.20,000 to L..31,250; and his profit - 
upon it would be raised from L.2000 
to L.3125. 
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Is there anything in the ¢ircumstan.. 
ces of the country to prevent profits 
from thus rising with corn and wages? 
The merchants and shopkeepers are 
exposed to no foreign competitors, and 
they can raise their prices at pleasure, 
The vast majority of manufacturers 
export nothing ; they could easily be 
protected from foreign opponents, and 
they might easily raise their prices. 
The price of manufactures exported 
to independent countries must be go. 
verned by the markets of these coun- 
tries, and it cannot be raised, because 
corn and wages here may be raised. 
It must be remembered, that a large 
portion of the manufactures we export 
is sent to our own foreign possessions, 
the market of which we could mono- 
polize at any price. 

The manufactures we send to fos 
reign nations are to a great extent fa- 
bricated by machinery from raw pro- 
duce, of which the price is governed 
by the general market of the world ; 
their price, therefore, can be but little 
affected by the rise in corn and wages. 
The rate of profit might here be de- 
pressed ; but it would be so in a very 
trifling degree. The manufacturer 
will have his profit ; he can keep his 
wages down in spite of dear corn, and 
he will never raise them to deprive 
himself of this profit. It is declared 
by the Infallibles, that dear corn pro- 
duces dear labour ; and that this dear 
labour depresses profits, and drives 
capital into foreign countries. Colonel 
Torrens has lately repeated this in the 
House of Commons asa thing unques- 
tionable. The very same people de- 
clare likewise, that the price of labour 
is mainly governed by supply and de- 
mand. Such is that mass of contradic- 
tions, which is called the Science of 
Political Economy. Has then the mas- 
ter no influence in bargaining with 
his workmen? Are wages ever high 
when trade is depressed? Is nothing 
necessary to produce high wages save 
dear corn? No matter what the price 

of corn may be, wages never can be 
high, except when trade flourishes— 
they never can be high, except when 
the profits of the manufacturers are 
great. Yet, forsooth! the manufac 
turer is to leave this country when 
trade flourishes, and profits are great, 
solely because he has to pay high wa 
ges! Parliament may make itself easy 
on this point ; for it is a physical im- 
possibility for high wages to have any 
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effect worth noticing in driving capi- 
tal out of the country. 


If a man will look through this 
country, he will think that nothing 
could well be more absurd, than the 
doctrine that wages are regulated by 
the price of food. He will find, that 
husbandry-wages are nearly double in 
one agricultural county of what they 
are in another, although rents and the 
price of corn are about the same in 
both counties. He will find wages in 
one trade 10s. per week—in another 
20s.—in another 30s.—in another 40s. 
—and in another 50s. He will find 
these variations all in the same town 
or city, where the price of food is the 
same to every one. He will find that 
those trades which pay the lower wa- 
ges, require as much intellect and skill 
in the workman, as those which pay 
the high ones ; and that they are often 
more laborious, slavish, and hazardous, 
than those which pay the high ones. 
These variations exist always. 

The exporting manufacturer would, 
therefore, keep down his wages, rather 
than submit to more than a trifling 
reduction in his rate of profit. Such a 
reduction, however, would enable him 
to advance his wages considerably. 
Granting that his rate of profit might 
be somewhat diminished on his foreign 
sales, this would be far more than 
counterpoised by the vast increase in 
the amount of these sales caused by 
the vast increase in“the consumption 
of foreign produce ; and by the increa- 
sed rate of profit on, and the greatly 
increased amount of, his home sales. 

It is, in truth, very idle, in speaking 
of the profits of trading capital, to look 
merely at the rate, without noticing the 
amount. The rate of profit varies very 
greatly, even in the same trade. The 
village grocer.lays on a rate of 10 per 
cent ; the town grocer is content with 
one of 5 per cent. What causes the 
difference? The village grocer has a 
small trade which he cannot enlarge ; 
he has a slow sale, which he cannot 
quicken ; and his ten per cent will only 
enable him to subsist. The town 
grocer has a large trade and quick 
sale, and his.5 per cent enables him 
to realize a fortune. The one can sell 
as many goods in a week, as the other 
can in a year. Two manufacturers 
shall begin business with exactly the 
same capital ; the oneshall begin in this 
country, where he can have a large 
and quick sale, ample credit for the raw 
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— he buys, and abundant aid 
m his pment the other — 
nin a oreign country, where 
e. will wave’ small and slow sale, 
short and narrow credit, and scarcely 
any assistance from a banker. The 
former will do four times more busi- 
ness than the latter. We will assume 
that he can only do twice as much, 
and that the rate of profit to both is 
10 per cent on their returns ; if the 
yearly returns of the English one be 
L.40,000, those of the other will be 
L.20,000 ; the same capital will yield 
to the one a profit of L.4000, while it 
will yield to the other only L.2000. 
For both to make the same amount of 
profit annually, the rate of the one 
ought to be double that of the other ; if 
the rate of the one in England be 10, 
that of the other ought to be 20 per 
cent. 

This will show the absurdity of the 
doctrine, that capital will emigrate, 
solely, because the rate of profit is 
higher, and labour is cheaper than in 
this country. A manufacturer looks 
at these matters, but he looks at many 
others likewise. He might in sucha - 
country as Poland, obtain a rate of 25 
per cent, and buy labour at half the 
price it commands here ; but then, if 
he could sell only few goods at home, 
if he could scarcely obtain payment for 
these goods, if he could not export 
without paying a heavy amount of ex- 
tra carriage, and if, for a considerable 
part of the year he could not export at’ 
all, what advantages would he possess 
over the manufacturer in England, 
having a ratefof only 7 or 8 per cent, 
and paying double price for labour? 
None whatever. Give the agricultu- 
rists high prices, and the working class< 
es high wages, and the manufacturers 
of this country will make a greater 
amount of yearly profit, from the 
same capital, with a rate of 10 per 
cent, than foreign manufacturers will 
be able to make with a rate of 20 
cent. Bring down wages and prices 
to the lowest point, fill the land with 
poverty, strip the banks of deposits 
and balances, and the merchants and 
manufacturers of discounts ; and then, 
the same capital will yield the manu- 
facturer less yearly profit, with a rate 
of 20, than it yielded him eighteen 
months ago, with a rate of 10 per 
cent. : 

We have not space to inquire into 
the origin of a low rate of profit. In 
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our judgment, the lowest link in the 
chain of causes to which it is. owing, is 
competition. What produces the com- 
petition? Abundance of capital. What 
produces the abundance of capital ? 
Great eee? high panes Se 
great ts? Nota high rate, but flou- 
ishing trade, quick sales, quick pay- 
ments, the facilities afforded by credit, 
banks, &c., and large returns. What 
gpa these? Great consumption. 
t produces great consumption ? 


High prices of agricultural produce, 
high wages throughout the com- 
munity. 


We have said sufficient, we trust, 
to show the falsehood of the doctrine, 
that when wages rise, profits fall ; and 
when profits rise, wages fall. We hope 
we have proved, conclusively, that 
both can rise and fall together ; and 
that high wages, and high prices for 

icultural aye we must necessarily 

immensely to the yearly amount of 
trading and manufacturing profits. If 
our readers be not yet convinced, we 
beseech them to return to facts. Let 
them remember, that if the doctrine 
be not true, in regard to actual, real, 
every-day life, it is not worth a snap 
of the fingers ; and that it has already 
been subjected to the most decisive ex- 
pee. Let them look at what pro- 
ts were, in rate and amount, during 
the war, and at what they are at this 
moment. 

If the Infallibles say that their doc- 
Cine apes to the world as a whole, 
we will reply that it is still false. It 
never can be true, saying nothing of 
other reasons, so long as heavy taxes 
and duties exist in the world. But 
poy | am that it is truewhen applied 
to this country in its present circum- 
stances. It must be remembered, that 
their doctrine means—that both the 
rate, and the aggregate yearly amount 
of the profits of capital, must be redu- 
ced as wages rise. To prove its truth, 
they must first prove, that if wheat 
were reduced to 10s. per quarter—other 
agricultural produce were reduced in 
proportion—wages were universally 
reduced to 2s. per week, for each work- 
man—and nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole population were placed in such 
a condition, that they could buy no 
foreign twat no decent clothing, 
nothing but bread, and the least possi- 
ble portion of the coarsest articles of 
alress—then the profits of trading capi- 
tal would be in both rate and yearly 
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amount, six times ter than they 
now are. If the Infallibles cannot 
oe this, their doctrine is demonstra~ 

ly false. We need not say—can they 
prove it ? 

We have devoted much space to 
this point, because the question turns 
in a very great degree upon it. We 
must be very brief in what we say 
farther. 

On the strength of this doctrine, 
Mr M‘Culloch asserts, that the Corn 
Laws, by raising wages and reducing 
profits, were the great cause why so 
much money was lent to foreign coun- 
tries, in, and before 1825. Were then 
trading profits very low in rate and 
amount in 1825? Did their lowness 
cause the abundance of idle capi- 
tal? Were those who vested their 
money in foreign stock, anxious to em- 
ploy it in trade and manufactures ; 
and prevented from doing so, solely by 
the lowness of trading and manufac- 
turing profits >—Poor Mr M‘Culloch! 
what demon possessed him, when he 
so far forgot himself, as to wander 
through the country proclaiming him- 
self competent to instruct it in Politi- 
cal Economy ? 

The unerring Economist, to win the 
landlords, assures them that they can- 
not benefit from the Corn Laws, be- 
cause rents cannot be steady. What 
is to prevent rents from being so? 
The “ ruinous fluctuations” in the 
price of corn! We have shown that 
these fluctuations exist only in the 
ignorance or dishonesty of the Aboli- 
tionists; therefore we need say no- 
thing touching fluctuations in rents. 
Whether rents have been steady or not 
in the last few years, is a question 
with which the landlords are better 
acquainted than Mr M‘Culloch. He 
assures them farther, that with steady 
prices, rents will be steady ; and their 
estates will ‘‘ not be ruined by over- 
cropping, and by the breaking up of 
old grass land and meadows in high- 
poe years.” The simple man ! Does 

e not know that the tenants are 
bound by lease or agreement to a spe- 
cified system of cropping ; and are thus 
effectually prevented from over-crop- 
ping and taking out old grass land, 
whether prices be low or high ? 

First, he declares that the landlords 
gain four or five millions a-year from 
the Corn Laws, then he declares that 
they gain nothing, and now he main- 
tains that the abolitionwould be great 
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ly and signally beneficial to them! 
Bravo, most unefring Mr M‘Culloch ! 
What are the t and signal benefits 
to flow from ? In the first place, “‘ from 
the general improvement that would 

infallibly result from the freedom of the 
Corn Trade.” Would their rents be 
raised? No! The Infallible Econo- 
mist admits, as we have shown, that 
prices must be one-fifth lower than 
they have been in late years ; and that 
this reduction of prices, if it fall whol- 
ly on rent, must nearly annihilate it. 

ould the same extent of land yield 
a greater quantity of produce? No, it 
would yield a smaller quantity. The 
reduction of price and quantity of pro- 
duce would amount to more than the 
rent. Then again, he admits, that the 
abolition must oy a large portion of 
their land wholly out of culture. In 
the teeth of all this, he asserts, that the 
landlords will reap great and signal 
benefits from a free trade in corn. 
Was there ever such an Infallible 
heard of ? 

But then, such a free trade will an- 
nihilate the poor-rates! How? If 
wheat could be kept at a shilling or 
two per quarter above its present price, 
able-bodied labourers would never 
need parish relief! What a marvellous 
seience is Political Economy! Mr 
M‘Culloch admits, that a large part of 
the light land must be put out of cul- 
ture ; of course, a vast number of hus- 
bandry labourers must be stripped 
wholly of employment; no work, as 
we have shown, can be provided for 
them in trade, one-fifth of the labour- 
ers now employed by the best land, 
will be employed no longer ; and yet, 
the rates will be abolished ! ! ! 

The great Infallible next makes a 
“ discovery,” which, in his judgment, 
is, of itself, sufficient to settle the 
question. This is—the high price of 
corn gives a stimulus to the consump- 
tion of potatoes. He believes, that the 
cultivation of potatoes has been tripled 
since 1795,—that is, in the last thirty- 
two years. Well, has the cultivation of 
corn remained stationary ? Has popu- 
lation remained stationary? Have po- 
tatoes been constantly confined to the 
same uses? If our readers will look at 
the increase of gr een the 
large influx of Irish labourers,—and 
at the vast quantity of potatoes now 
used in the feeding of cattle, the adul- 
teration of baker’s bread, and the pre- 
paration of several articles of trade ; 
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they will not think such an increase 
in the cultivation of potatoes any proof 
that the people of 
in a greater degree 
they did formerly. 
been such an increase, rests entirely 
on Mr M‘Culloch’s assertion. 

If the dearness of corn compel a 
= to feed on potatoes, how does it 

appen that the inhabitants of this 
country live so much on wheaten 
bread, while those of Ireland, with 
cheaper corn, live so much on potatoes? 
How does it happen that the people of 
Poland, Prussia, &c., seldom taste 
wheaten bread, but live, in a great de- 
gree, on potatoes? How did it happen, 
that during the war, the people of 
England, instead of exchanging bread 
for potatoes, substituted wheaten, for 
barley bread ? To what incomprehen- 
sible causes is it owing, that a man, 
with Mr Jacob’s Report, and former 
publication before him,—with the 
state of England and Ireland before 
him,—and with the ee | of the war 
before him,—can seriously say, that 
if corn should be dear, for four or five 
years together, “‘ the stimulus it would 
give to the use of the potatoe, would 
be so great, that,it is doubtful whether 
our prices would not be, jin conse- 
quence, permanently sunk below the 
level of those of the continent?” In- 
credible as it may seem, the unerring 
Economist actually says this, and he 
says it seriously. He actually intends 
it to be, not an enormous jest, but a 
grave and mighty argument ! 

If Mr M‘Culloch and his official 
worshippers wish to know what will 
compel the people of England to feed 
on potatoes, we will tell them. Bring 
down the price of corn until the low- 
est rent is a rack-rent ; this will cause 
a general bankruptcy among the farm- 
ers, and annihilate farming capital : 
farms will then be cut up into po- 
tatoe-gardens, the agricultural popu- 
lation, like that of Ireland, will not 
be half employed, and it will be con- 
strained to live on potatoes, to aban- 
don the use of groceries, &e. and to 
be clothed in rags. When the agri- 
culturists are brought to this condi- 
tion, there will be three times more 
workmen in trade and manufactures 
than will be able to find employment, 
and the town-working classes will in 
consequence be brought to a potatoe 
diet. Ministers may assure themselves 
that we are right, if they will only 
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look at Ireland ; and if they will look 
at Poland and Prussia, they may be 
convinced that low prices are far worse 
for exacting ruinous rack-rents, than 
even Irish landlords. 

The great Economist protests that 
the farmers have a great interest in 
Bigh pric for the abolition, and that 





igh prices are very injurious to them. 
y? Because high wages reduce 
profits. The marvellous man says, 
that this is “absolutely certain.” 
Wages, therefore, will not only be 
raised in proportion to the rise in corn, 
but they will be raised so as to take 
more from the farmer than the addi- 
tional sum he receives for his corn ! 
Mr M‘Culloch is not over well satis- 
fied with his own exertions on the 
point ; therefore he calls to his suc- 
cour Mr Drummond, a brother Infal- 
lible, who dives to a deeper and mud- 
dier depth than himself in error and 
absurdity. If Mr Drummond be no 
better a banker than he is a Political 
Economist, woe to those who keep ac- 
counts with him! . Mr Drummond, 
with immense solemnity, vouches for 
the truth of his unerring colleague’s 
dicta, and asserts that a high price of 
corn is positively injurious to the far- 
mer, by compelling him to consume 
dear, instead of cheap corn, and to 
pay high wages to his workmen. We 
ave already shown the falsehood of 
this ; and we may add, that if it be 
true, high wages would at once bring 
every farmer in the land to bankrupt- 
cy, should corn rise to L.10 the quar- 
ter; and low wages would soon give 
to every farmer in the land a huge for- 
tune, should corn fall to 5s. the quar- 
ter. Itis astonishing that the high 
prices of the war did not utterly ruin 
every farmer in the three kingdoms ! 
Ye men of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, whoare still honest and right- 
hearted, we have been greatly abused 
to small purpose for the strong lan- 
guage we have applied to the arrogant 
Empirics who put forth these wretch- 
ed as. Now, if we could ex- 
change the unhappy warmth of our 
temperament for the flinty stoicism of 
af thorough-bred ape ty ee it 
possible for us to spea mly of 
them, when sophisms like occa 
made the basis of legislation for the 
British empire? 
Opposed as we are to any change in 
the principle of the Corn Laws, it is not 
necessary for us to inquire what duty 
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ought to be laid on foreign corn. We 
must, however, have a word on this 
point with Mr M‘Culloch, ' 

The Ricardo theory of rent is, that 
rent does not enter into the cost of pro- 
duction. Rent, says Mr M‘Culloch, 
** consists of the excess, or the value 
of the excess, of the produce obtained 
from the superior soils under cultiva. 
tion, above that which is obtained from 
the worst.” Wonderful man! If, there. 
fore, the land of this country were all 
of exactly the same quality, it would 
not, though of the very richest quality, 
yield a farthing of rent. Omniscient 
Political Economy ! how amazing 
and incomprehensible are thy disco. 
veries ! 

That this doctrine is false is demon. 
strable, because the poorest land in this 
country that is cultivated pays a rent. 
Land that will not pay rent is never 
cultivated. No landlord will suffer a 
tenant to have his land for nothing. If 
Mr M‘Culloch be right, of what does 
the rent of the worst land consist ? 

He maintains that rent does not en- 
ter into the cost of production, but is a 
surplus overand above such cost. Land, 
therefore, is not capital; if a man ex- 
pend his all in buying land, though it 
may be L.20,000, he no longer possess- 
es any capital, and he has no right to 
obtain any interest for his money. If 
land had no owners, and cultivators 
could fix themselves upon it without 
being called upon for any rent, then 


rent could not enter into the cost of’ 


production ; there would be no capital 
vested in the land to justify any addi- 
tion to the price of produce for rent. 
But land cannot be so obtained in any 
civilized country ; inthe United States, 
Canada, &c., the cultivators must buy 
their land; they pay a sum of money, 
or the interest of a sum of money for 
it, independently of the capital requi- 
site for its cultivation, or they cannot 
obtain it. A government may make a 
grant of land, but this is the same as 
making a grant of money. Could these 
cultivators produce corn without the 
money they buy their land with? Is 
not this money as truly capital pe 
ed in the production of corn, as 
money they buy seed and cattle with? 
Why then ought they not to receive 
interest for this capital ? 

Let us begin at the beginning. Our 
readers are aware, that in all newcoun- 
tries the land has to be cleared before 
it can be cultivated. If a settler get 
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his land for nothing, he must be at an 
expense in clearing it, and he must be 
at an expense in erecting a farmstead. 


Suppose that both cost him what is’ 


equivalent to five pounds per acre, this 
is entirely independent of’ the expenses 
of mere tenantry, and is he to have no 
interest for it? Ifa farmer take a farm 
in this country, of what does his rent 
really consist? Partly of the interest of 
money which has been expended in 
buying merely the land ; partly of the 
interest of money which has been ex- 
pended in forming the fences; and 
pertly of the interest of money which 
as been expended in building the 
farmstead. He finds the farm sur- 
rounded and divided by quick fences, 
which have been formed at a great out- 
lay, and which save him in wages. tem- 
rary fencing, &c. L.100 per annum: 
fe finds an excellent farmstead, which 
has been erected at a cost of L.1009 or 
1.1500, and which saves him in pre- 
serving his corn from waste, sheltering 
his cattle, lodging his family and ser- 
vants, &c. at least L.100 per annum 
more. Now, putting convenience en- 
tirely out of the question, the landlord, 
by a great outlay of capital, saves the 
tenant L.200 annually in the cost of 
production: this outlay makes the cost 
of production L.200 per annum less to 
the tenant than it otherwise would be. 
Does not rent here enter into the cost 
of production? The capital thus em- 
ployed by the landlord is as essential 
for producing corn at the price, as the 
capital employed by the tenant in stock 
and utensils. Land, buildings, and fen- 
ces, are as essential for the production of 
corn as horses, ploughs, seed-corn and 
labourers. The capital, however, for 
as the latter, is to have interest, 
ut that for providing the land, &c. is 
to have none. Such is the Political 
Economy of Mr M‘Cualloch! What, in 
the name of common sense, will next 
be called Science ? 

We must not forget to observe that 
the doctrine would be perfectly erro- 
neous, if nothing but the first quality 
of land should be cultivated. A sum 
of money must be expended on the 
richest land in clearing it, building and 
fencing ; and no man would cultivate 
it if the price of his produce would not 
leave him interest for his money, 1 
ADDITION to the interest for money 
employed in seed-corn, utensils, &c.— 
employed as tenant’s capital. 

From this false assumption, the wn- 
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erring Economist draws the false de. 
duction, that such taxes as fall exclu. 
sively on rent, might absorb it entire. 
ly without affecting the price of cora. 
‘l'axes could not absorb the rent, with- 
out driving the land out of cultiva- 
tion. If a landlord could obtain no 
rent for his land, he would not suffer 
the plough to be put into it; he would 
know that laying it down would im- 
prove its quality, and raise corn toa 
price that would yield him rent. The 
worst land that is cultivated, pays a 
rent, and it ever will pay one, so long 
as it shall be cultivated. Rent, there- 
fore, does, and ever will, enter into 
the cost of production. 

What are Mr M‘Culloch’s notions 
touching protection to the agricultu- 
rists? If they be merely taxed in an 
equal degree with the rest of the com- 
munity, they have no right to a pro- 
tecting duty. They may have such a 
protecting duty as will render the du- 
ties affecting their produce equal to 
the duties that affect the produce of 
the manufacturers ; but not a higher 
one. 

Suppose a manufacturer, from ad« 
vantages in machinery, capital, fuel, 
and ag Sager 4 situation, is able to 
undersell the whole world ; and sup- 
pose a farmer, from difference in man- 
ner of living, climate, &c. can be un- 
dersold by the whole world: if the 
duties affecting the produce of the 
two were equalised, what would fol- 
low? The manufacturer, in regard 
to the duties, would not be affected by 
the foreign competition; he wouid 
have a flourishing trade, and his work- 
men would maintain their standard of 
living; the farmer and his servants 
would be plunged into ruin and star- 
vation. Putting out of sight right and 
justice—putting out of sight the hor- 
rible crime and wickedness of making 
a distinction like this between man 
and man—has the State no interest in 
the matter? Would the empire pro- 
fit from the plunging of ten or fifteen 
millions of the population into beg- 
gary and want, merely to produce this 
equalization of duties? Political Eco- 
nomy !—call it political idiotcy—po- 
litical frenzy—political thett and 
confiscation—political cruelty and ini- 
quity—political pestilence! but pro- 
stitute that honest, straightforward, 
invaluable, old English word—Eco- 
nomy, in this manner no longer ! 

The famous Infallible argues that 
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the burdens on land are chiefly paid 
out of rent ; and, therefore, the farm- 
ers have no right to a protecting duty, 
or at least, have a right to no higher a 
one than will cover their own share of 
these burdens. If tithes, rates, land- 
tax, &c., were wholly paid out of rent, 
the farmers would have no right to 

rotection, though foreign corn should 
be sold in this country at 10s. per quar- 
ter. Miraculous Mr M‘Culloch ! 

Having established this, the uner- 
ring Economist argues, that, as the 
opening of the ports would have no 
influence on the burdens which have 
been long imposed on the landlords, 
and under which the latter acquired 
their estates, the landlords have no 
right to a protecting duty. If foreign 
corn could be sold in this country at 
a price that would strip the landlords 
of every farthing of income, and of 
nearly every farthing of property, they 
would have no right to a protecting 
duty. Miraculous Mr M‘Culloch ! 

Before we take our leave of this in- 
dividual, we must observe that he 
puffs Mr Huskisson in a very outra- 
geous manner; and calls what has 
been said and written against him and 
his innovations—libels. An attack on 
Mr Huskisson as a Minister, and on 
his destructive ministerial innovations 
is an unpardonable libel! So says 
the ex-editor of the Scotsman !—so 
says the Edinburgh Review! —so 
says that work which published Mr 
Brougham’s interminable series of in- 
terminable articles on the law of li- 
bel! Is not this loathsome? Did the 
most abject slave ever make a deeper 

lunge into servility? Whence the 

irty sycophancy—whence the beg- 
garly attempt to bring the vengeance of 
the law upon the opponents of the Mi- 
nister ? 

The Infallibles accuse our light land 
of the unpardonable offence of causing 
food to be far dearer than it would be, 
were our best land alone cultivated, 
and the deficient corn supplied from 
abroad. We must not omit to notice 
a inatter of such immense importance. 

Putting out of sight small parcels 
and extreme cases, the rent of the best 
land in England is perhaps about three 
pounds per acre. This land in fair 
years will perhaps yield four quarters 
of wheat per acre. Assuming that 
wheat is 60s. per quarter, and that the 
landlord receives one-third of the mo- 
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ney received by the farmer for the 
corn he sells, the rent causes wheat to 
be 20s. per quarter dearer than it 
would be if no rent were paid. Will 
any man say that rent ought to be 
wholly annihilated? We think not. 
We will, however, throw it aside al 
together. Although it must be clear 
to every one that the capital vested by 
the landlord in buildings and fences, 
causes corn to be several shillings per 
quarter cheaper than it otherwise could 
be, we will not notice it. 

Well, then, wheat from our best 
land could be sold for 40s. the quarter, 
if no rent were paid. Each member 


of the community would gain from - 


this 20s. yearly, or a little more than 
44d. weekly, assuming that each eats 
a quarter of wheat annually. 

If all other corn were low in pro« 
portion, as it ought to be according to 
the Infallibles, almost half the land of 
this country would go out of culture, 
Then, cry these unerring people, how 
cheap beef and mutton would be! Of 
all the preposterous errors that were 
ever sent into this erring world, this 
doctrine that our poor land could be 
converted into rich pasture, isthe most 
a. Grass requires as rich 

and as corn to thrive upon, and only 
our rich land could form rich pasture, 
Our light arable land at present pro- 
duces a surplus of horned cattle ; it 
remotely, if not directly, sends acon- 
siderable quantity of beef to market: 
if it were laid down permanently, it 
would do this no longer, for, after the 
first year or two, it would afford nei- 
ther hay nor pasturage for horned cat« 
tle. It now keeps immense numbers 
of sheep; in truth, the supplies of 
mutton and lamb are in a very importe 
ant degree drawn from it; for much 
of the richest wheat-land grows no 
turnips and supports very few sheep. 
If it were laid down, it might afford 
inferior summer food for about as 
many sheep as it keeps at present; it 
would do little more. But it would 
not produce a vestige of winter food. 
The gigantic mass of turnips and clo- 
ver which it now yields, it would yield 
no longer: and no substitute could be 
provided for them. Who would keep 
sheep in summer, with the knowledge 
that he could not find winter food for 
them in the country? Noone. This 
land, therefore, would not rear more 
than perhaps one-third of the sheep it 
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rears at present. Mutton and lamb 
would eee | be doubled in ieee 
and beef would be greatly raised. 

If we suppose that each member of 
the community consumes a quarter of 
a pound of butcher’s meat daily, then 
if such meat should be raised four- 
pence per pound, the additional cost 
to each member would be 7d. weekly, 
and 30s. 5d. yearly. 

Of course every member of the com- 
munity would gain 20s. on the one 
hand, and lose 30s. 5d. on the other: 
Would sustain a dead loss of 10s. 5d. 
annually from the cheap corn. 

We have not specified bacon, be- 
cause it might be imported; a very 
large import would be necessary to 
keep it from being very dear. An im- 
mense number of swine is now reared 
on this light land, which would be 
reared no longer. Hogs, in the farm- 
yard, cost scarcely any thing until 
they are put up to feed; but if they 
had to be kept by people having to 
buy food for them from first to last, 
bacon ought to be much dearer than 
it is to pay the cost of production, 
however cheap corn might be. 

What brought the light land into, 
and what has kept it in, cultivation ? 
The high price of wheat? No. A 
very large part of this land is never 
sown with wheat, it will not grow it ; 
and the other part will only grow it 
once in six or eight years. This land 
was brought into cultivation by the 
high price of barley, oats, sheep, and 
wool. The corn enabled the farmer 
to provide turnips and other winter 
food for his sheep, and these enabled 
him to get good crops of corn. The 
market is ruined for wool, and open 
ports would ruin it for oats and bar- 
ley. The low price of all these, and 
not of wheat, would drive the land 
out of culture. 

That the cultivation of the light 
lands has been the means of keeping 
animal food at about half the price it 
otherwise would have risen to, is, in 
our judgement, perfectly certain. Mut- 
ton and lamb comprehend so large a 
portion of the animal food consumed 
in this country, that if they were very 
dear, this of itself would cause other 
kinds of such food to be dear. Speak- 
ing of food as a whole—and it is pre- 
posterous to represent that bread 


‘forms, wholly or chiefly, the food of 


a nation like this—the cultivation of 
the light lands has caused it to be 
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cheaper, and not dearer. The eountry 
has gained more from such cultiva- 
tion in regard to animal food, than it 
has lost in regard to bread. 

That the Infalliblee—the men who 
believe that the most light and barren 
of our land could, in a moment, be 
converted into rich pasture—should 
speak, as though bread constituted the 
sole food of the British people, is 
very natural ; but that the Ministry 
and Parliament of Britain should so 
speak, is alike wonderful and lament- 
able. Away with cheap bread, if we 
cannot have it without losing our roast 
beef! Away with cheap-bread, if it 
must take from us our honest and well- 
flavoured legs and shoulders of mut- 
ton! Away with cheap bread, if it 
will not suffer us to eat Bae with our 
green pease! Give us a beaf-steak, 
or mutton-chop, with potatoes to din- 
ner, and we will never repine because 
we cannot exchange them for a dinner 
of dry bread ! 

But if it were true that the culture 
of the light land had caused food to be 
considerably dearer, it would be false 
to say that the additional price has 
been all loss to the nation. .The Infal- 
libles speak as though this land could 
never be improved ; but the truth is, 
good management, in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, makes it land of average 
quality. Let a man enclose a garden 
from the lightest and poorest land he 
can find ; let him dig and manure it 
well, and in five or six years he will 
make it rich and fertile. The high 
prices of the last thirty years have 
changed millions of acres of worthless 
land, into land of average fertility ; 
they have practically given to the na- 
tion for ever millions of acres of fer 
tile land, in addition to what it previ- 
ously possessed ; and they have more- 
over greatly increased the fertility of 
the whole lend of the country. Has 
this yielded no benefit to the nation ? 
Granting that each member of the tra~ 
ding part of the community may pay an- 
nually 10s. more for his quarter ofwheat 
than he would pay were its price 43s. in- 
stead of 53s.; and that this may amount 
in the aggregate to L.5,000,000 year-~ 
ly, still, if in its whole operation it have 
the effect of giving to the nation half 
a million additional acres of fertile 
land yearly, who will say that it pro- 
duces national loss, or that it does not 

roduce immense national benefit ? 

We intended to say much on this 
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point, but our limits will not permit 
us ; we shall perhaps return to it again 
in a paper on Emigration. ; 

Upon the whole then, if the prices 
of agricultural produce were brought 
down as the Infallibles wish—if only 
one fourth of them were struck off, the 
receipts of the agricultural body would 
be diminished one fourth. If we take 
these receipts at L.160,000,000 annual- 
ly—and weare confident they amount to 

ar more—they would be L.40,000,000 

less than they now are. The body 
would lose L.40,000,000 of its present 
income. 

Where would be the gain to the 
traders and manufacturers ? Each indi- 
vidual would find his quarter of wheat 
13s.or 15s. a-year, or about 3d. a week, 
cheaper to him, provided he could keep 
his income from diminution. Could he 
do this? No. It is proclaimed that 
prices and wages must fall with corn, 

- and every one knows that competition 
would bring them down. The work- 
man would have no more money to 
buy corn with than he has at present, 
and the master’s. rate of profit would 
not be raised. 

Allowing for every thing, forty mil- 
lions sterling at least would be sub- 
tracted from the home sales of the 
traders and manufacturers. Could 
they increase their foreign sales so as 
to balance this? It would be a phy- 
sical impossibility. A large part of 
their foreign sales depends on that por- 
tion of sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, &c. 
which the agriculturists would con- 
sume no longer; this they would lose, 
and the imported corn would scarcely 
afford a balance to it. They could 
only make a very trifling reduction in 
their prices ; and it they could make 
a material one, it would be met by in- 
creased duties in foreign countries. 
Every thing in reason warrants the be- 
lief, that it would be utterly impossible 
for them to preserve their foreign sales 
from serious diminution. 

The immense subtraction from the 
sales of the traders and manufacturers 
would reduce greatly their amount of 
profits, and throw vast numbers of 
their workmen out of employment ; 
this would cause a very large farther 
diminution of their sales. The glut 
would run down their prices and wa- 

ges so much, that food would be really 
twice as dear to them as it has lately 
been 
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If we assume that the land yields 
three per cent interest on its value, and 
that the annual rental of the whole is 
L.30,000,000 ; then the value of the 
whole is L.1,000,000,000. Land can 
be mortgaged to half its value, there. 
fore here are the means of investing 
capital on loan to the amount of 
L,.500,000,000, or in purchase to the 
amount of 1..1,000,000,000. If the 
value of produce be reduced, the value 
of land must be reduced likewise ; and 
a reduction of one fourth would sweep 
away at once L.250,000,000 in dand 
alone ; and a gigantic additional sum 
in farming stock. It would make a 
corresponding reduction in the means 
of investing capital. 

The landlords would be left almost 
without income—the body of country 
gentlemen would exist no longer ex. 
cept in name—England’s boasted yeo- 
manry would be annihilated—the 
structure of village society would be 
reduced to ruins—our country popu- 
lation would be rendered like that of 
Treland—and the coustitution of Par. 
liament would be wholly changed. 

We now place what we have said be- 
fore the friends of their country. Whe- 
ther they be Agriculturists, Merchants, 
or Manufacturers, we implore them 
to examine facts, weigh arguments, 
look at the experience of the past, and 
judge on this momentous question con- 
scientiously. Let them not be guided 
by either the Ministry or the Opposi- 
tion—let them not be led by what we 
say, oc by what the Whigs or Bent. 
hamites say, or by what the apostate 
Tories say—let them turn from party, 
interest, and friendship, make them. 
selves thoroughly acquainted with all 
the bearings of the question, and then 
decide according to the dictates of their 
own understandings. ‘Their decision 
will form the salvation of their coun- 
try, or the greatest curse that ever be- 
fel it. If we plead in vain—if the 
landlords be unworthy of notice—if 
the interests of the empire, as a whole, 
must be disregarded—still let them 
listen to the millions of their fellow 
subjects, whose bread, peace and come 
fort are drawn from the cultivation of 
the soil; and not consign them to 
beggary and hunger, without giving 
them an impartial hearing, and the 
benefit of every doubt, according to 
English justice and equity. 
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ON THE THEORY OF RENTS. 


To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

Few philosophical opinions of our 
time have attracted more notice, or 
been received with a greater and more 
general favour, than what has been 
termed the Theory of Rents. Scat- 


‘tered hints respecting this doctrine, 


had appeared in the works of several 
writers ; but it has been generally sup- 
posed, that until the publication of 
the very ingenious essays of Mr Mal- 
thus and Sir Edward West, the doc- 
trine itself had never been fully de- 
veloped in its principle and conse- 
quences. ‘This, however, is an error. 
Great as are the talent and merit of 
these two gentlemen, one of whom has 
long stood in the first rank of writers 
on such subjects, neither is entitled to 
claim the honour of discovery, as re- 
gards the theory of rents. This is due 
to an unknown writer, who, more 
than thirty years ago, had explained 
the system at length, and what is wor- 
thy of note, had explained it with a 
clearness and precision which have 
not since been surpassed: and not only 
did this writer elucidate the princi- 
ple of this doctrine, now so celebra- 
ted; but in the conclusions which he 
drew, he avoided those errors to which 
the too rash generalization of more re- 
cent authors has given rise. His es- 
say appears in a periodical work, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in the year 1791, 
termed the Bee. It will be found in 
the sixth volume of that work, under 
the title of a “ Disquisition on the 
connexion that subsists between Rent 
and the price of Grain, and their mu- 
tual influence upon each other.” The 
following extracts comprehend the 
greater part of this essay. 

“Grain can in no case be raised, 
without a certain degree of labour and 
expense, the price of which must be 
repaid to the grower, otherwise he 
cannot afford to produce it. This may 
be said, in the strictest sense, to con 
stitute ifs intrinsic price. 

*“* Money being accounted the com- 
mon measure of value, this price will 
be affected by the quantity of money 
that can be obtained for labour, in ge- 
neral, in that place at the time. The 
farmer must give those he employs 
wages in proportion to what ~~ can 
get in other employments ; so that if 


these wages are high, the farmer's 
charge must be high also. And the 
intrinsic price of his corn must rise, 
+ the rate of this expense is augment 
ed. 

‘The intrinsic price of grain, how- 
ever, all other circumstances being 
alike, must vary with the fertility of 
the soil on which it is produced. On 
arich soil, less labour and less seed 
will produce a given quantity of grain, 
than they will do on a soil that is less 
productive ; so that, strictly speaking, 
the intrinsic price of corn, when con 
sidered only in this point of view, will 
be different on almost every different 
field. How then, it may be asked, 
can its intrinsic value be ascertained 
over a vast tract of country, possess 
ing a diversity of soils, of various de- 
grees of fertility ? and how shall mat- 
ters be so managed, as that all the 
rearers of it shall draw nearly the 
same price for their grain, and have 
nearly the same profits ? 

‘* All this is effected in the easiest 
and most natural manner, by means 
of rent. Rent is, in fact, nothing else 
than a simple and ingenious contri- 
vance for equalising the profits to be 
drawn frou fields of different degrees 
of fertility and of local circumstance, 
which tend to augment or diminish 
the expense of culture. To make this 
plain, a few elucidations will be ne- 
cessary. 

“In every country where men ex- 
ist, there will be an effective demand 
for a certain quantity of grain: By 
effective demand, I mean a demand 
which must be supplied, that the in- 
habitants may all be properly subsist- 
ed. It is this demand which in all 
cases regulates the price of grain ; for 
the quantity of grain required in this 
case must be had, and the price that 
is necessary for producing it must be 
paid, whatever that may be. These 
calls are of such a pressing nature, as 
not to be dispensed with. 

“For the sake of illustration, we 
shall, in the present case, suppose that 
all the soils are arranged into classes 
according to their degrees of fertility ; 
which classes we shall at present de - 

note by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, &c. Let those comprehended in 


the class A, be the richest; those in 
13 
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the class B, the seoond; and so on, 
decreasing one degree in fertility for 
each class, as you advance towards G. 
Now, as the expense of cultivating 
the least fertile soil is as great, or 
greater, than that of cultivating the 
most fertile field, it must happen, that 
if an equal quantity of grain, the pro- 
duce of each class of fields, can be 
sold at the same price, the profit on 
cultivating the most fertile field will 
be greater, if no precaution were ta- 
ken to guard against it, than could be 
obtained by cultivating those which 
are less fertile. And as this profit 
will continue to decrease, as sterility 
increases, it must at last happen, 
whatever be the price of corn, that 
the expense of cultivating some of the 
inferior classes of soils must equal or 
exceed the value of the whole produce. 

“This being admitted, let us sup- 
pose that the effective demand was 
such as to raise the price of grain, say, 
to sixteen shillings per boll ; and that 
the fields included in the class F, 
could just admit of defraying all ex- 
penses, and no more, when corn was 
at that price ; that those in the class E 
could admit of being cultivated, when 
the price was only fifteen shillings per 
boll ; and that, in like manner, the 
classes D, C, B, and A, consisted of 
fields which could have barely paid 
the expenses of cultivation, respective- 
ly, when the prices were at fourteen, 
thirteen, twelve, and eleven shillings 
per boll. 

‘In these circumstances, it would 
happen, that those persons who pos- 
sessed the fields in the class F, would 
be able to afford no rent at all, nor 
could any rent be afforded in this case, 
for those of G, or other more sterile 
fields for the purpose of rearing corn ; 
but it is also evident, that those who 
possessed fields in the class E, could 
not only pay the expense of cultiva- 
ting them, but could also afford a rent 
to the proprietor, equal to one shilling 
for every boll of free produce ; and in 
like manner, those who possessed the 
fields D, C, B, and A, would be able 
to afford a rent equal to two, three, 
four and five shillings per boll, of their 
free produce, respectively. Nor would 
the proprietors of these rich fields find 
any difficulty in obtaining these rents ; 
because farmers finding they could live 
equally well upon these soils, after 
paying such rents as they could afford 
to do upon the fields in the class F, 
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without any rent at all,—they would 
be equally willing to take these fields 
as the others. Thus it is, that rent 
equalises the profit on different soils, 
in the most natural and easy manner, 
without tending, in any degree, to af 
fect the price of grain. 

‘* Let us, however, once more su 
pose, that the whole produce of all the 
fields in the classes A, B, C, D, E, 
and F, were not sufficient to maintain 
the whole of the inhabitants of that 
district. In that case, one of two 
things must happen: either the price 
of grain must rise to seventeen shil- 
lings, so as to induce the owners of 
the field in the class G to bring them 
into culture; or a supply must be 
brought from some other » Bo to an- 
swer that demand. In the first case, 
the fields G, being brought into cul- 
ture, those in the class F would now be 
able to afford a rent equal to one shil- 
ling per boll, of free produce ; and all 
the other classes could admit a similar 
rise. Here then, we clearly perceive, 
that it is the price of grain that af- 
fects the rent, and not the rent that 
affects the price of the grain, as has 
been very often mistakenly alleged. 

** The natural consequence of such 
an increased demand for grain, and 
augmentation of price, is the convert- 
ing of barren fields into corn lands, 
which never otherwise could have be- 
come such. A much greater quantity 
of grain is thus produced, than would 
otherwise have been possible ; and a 
more spirited agriculture everywhere 
takes place. By these exertions, the 
fields which originally ranked in the 
class G, pass into that of F, and, by a 
gradual progression, they slide succes- 
sively into the classes E, D, C, till at 
length they even reach the class A it- 
self. In consequence of every one of 
these steps, a prodigious augmentation 
in the quantity of corn reared, is pro- 
duced. The farmer is also enabled to 
sell it at a lower price than formerly, 
although he affords a higher rent ; so 
that every member of the community 
is benefited by the change. 

“ T must not, however, conclude this 
paper, without taking notice of one par- 
ticular, which was purposely kept out 
of sight not to embarrass the demon- 
stration. In the foregoing observations, 
I have taken notice of land that might 
produce corn without affording any 
rent; but that, though a physical 
possibility, cannot practically happen 
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Land, in every case, while in pasture, 
can afford some rent; and when the 
pasture is rich, among a luxurious peo- 
ple, it can afford more rent in many cir- 
cumstances, than while in corn. This 
rent must always be deducted, there- 
fore, whatever it be, before such land 
comes to the state in which our rea- 
soning above is philosophically just. If, 
therefore, the price of grain be unrea- 
sonably depressed by injudicious regu- 
lations, while the price of live stock in- 
creases, a wonderful diminution in the 
quantity of grain reared may take place, 
so as to occasion phenomena, that may 
appear very inexplicable to short-sight- 
ed men, and occasion alarms that are 
altogether unfounded. The effects, 
however, of such regulations, are high- 
ly pernicious, because they stop im- 
provements in their very origin. The 
actual quantity of vegetable production, 
whether for the food of man or beast, 
can only be augmented in any country 
by the culture of corn crops, in the first 
instance. A barren heath, if left un- 
touched by human culture, would con- 
tinue a heath for ever. But by the in- 
dustry of man, that heath may soon be 
converted into corn, and artificial grass, 
and all the variety of useful crops suit- 
ed to the climate. It is by encouraging 
agriculture alone, therefore, taking the 
word in its strict and literal sense, 
‘that ever two stalks of corn can be 
produced, or two blades of grass _ be 
made to grow, where one only grew be- 
fore.’ Nor are its powers limited to 
the narrow sphere that Swift in this 
sentence assigned it; both grass and 
corn, and every other useful vegetable 
production, may be made to grow in 
abundance, not only where never one 
plant of these did grow ; but even 
where never one of them would have 
grown, without the fostering aid of 
man.” 

It will be seen, from these extracts, 
that this ingenious writer, whose name 
it is to be trusted the kind recollection 
of friends yet living may enable us to 
rescue from unmerited oblivion, lays 
down the doctrine in regard to rents in 
a manner somewhat different from that 
in which it has been maintained in our 
day. He does not contend, as Mr Ri- 
cardo does, that rent cannot exist un- 
less there be different degrees of ferti- 
lity in the soil ; but he merely shows, 
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that where such degrees of fertility do 
exist, there will be a rent on the more 
fertile lands. He does not contend:that 
only one cause produces rents, namely, 
the greater expense of cultivating less 
fertile soils ; but he admits that rent 
will exist where there is no cultivation 
whatever, namely, on land producing 
the common grasses: and we hear no« 
thing from him of that most strange, 
and, in my opinion, most erroneous in« 
ference, that the expenses of producing 
corn on the least fertile lands, regulate 
the price of all corn. He teaches us, 
on the contrary, that these less fertile 
lands are cultivated because the de 
mand of the consumers has caused 
prices to rise, but not that prices have 
risen because these less fertile lands 
have been cultivated ; and all his prace 
tical conciusions, in regard to the ef- 
fects of increasing, by the application 
of capital, the fertility of a country, 
are essentially the reverse of those 
which Mr Ricardo and his followers 
have drawn. 

The theory of rents, as laid down in 
the propositions of Mr Ricardo, and as 
reasoned from with a heedlessness of 
facts and consequences, rarely found in 
modern science, has been frequently 
attacked in its conclusions and minor 
points. But in a recent pamphlet * the 
argument has been considered from its 
beginning, and an attempt made to 
show that this argument is utterly fal- 
lacious both as regards the premises 
and the conclusion. The writer, in- 
deed, leaves his argument incomplete, 
for while he takes down, he makes not 
the slightest eflort to build up again. 
He admits the fact known to all men, 
of the different degrees of fertility in 
soils, and the fact also of the decreas- 
ing productiveness of capital when ap- 
plied to the same land ; but he draws 
not from these admissions a single in« 
ference of his own, and seems to con« 
sider it as perfectly sufficient for his 
present purpose, to show that the pro- 
position of Mr Ricardo, as regards the 
causes and nature of rent, is unfound- 
ed, and so must be rejected. 

First, He endeavours to show, that 
even granting that one of the causes 
of rent may be a diversity in the pro- 
ductiveness of soils ; this is not, and 
cannot be the only cause of rent ; and 
that, therefore, to reason on the sup- 
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position that it is the only cause of 
rent, is fo reason on a false hypothesis. 
This error is termed jy logicians an 
imperfect enumeration, and its effects 
are thus illustrated in the pamphlet. 
«* The mineral called lime, applied to 


the soil, is capable of making it more | 


productive; but if we were to argue 
that lime, and nothing but lime, was 
capable of making the soil more pro- 
ductive, we should argue erroneously 
and absurdly. Such, precisely, is the 
error in this argument on the causes 
of rents. A gradation of soils we see, 
or believe, to be capable of separating 
rents from wages and profits, and thus 
a gradation of soils may be one of the 
causes of rents ; and, therefore, we ar- 
gue that it is the only cause of rents, 
and that nothing but this gradation of 
soils is capable of producing rents. Our 
argument, as in the case of the mineral, 
is founded on the same false hypothe- 
sis, namely, that what is true in part is 
wholly true, and must, in like manner, 
lead to a conclusion that is false.” 
Secondly, He shows that, taking the 
very data upon which the Political 
Economists themselves found their 
theory, they have entirely mistaken the 
cause, and consequently the nature of 
rent:—that the produce from which 
rent is paid, and the rise of price which 
gives a certain value to that produce, 
are neither of them a consequence of 
the cultivation of inferior soils; but 
exist before, and independently of the 
cultivation of such soils; from which 
it follows, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that the cultivation of inferior 
soils is not the cause of rents. 
Thirdly, He shows that, indepen- 
dently of the direct refutation, the 
whole argument is disproved by what 
is termed a reductio ad absurdum ; 
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that is to say, it is disproved by lead. 
ing us directly, and of necessity, to con. 
clusions that are false ; and so the pre- 
mises from which we reason cannot be 
true. 

In treating of these things, the au- 
thor has indulged in a tone of sarcasm 
and ridicule which might well have 
been spared. Whatever he may think 
of the reasoning employed by others, 
he ought to remember that many of the 
most ingenious men of this country 
have entertained, and do entertain, 
those very opinions which he seeks to 
confute ; and if respect for the living 
will not, a tenderness towards the il- 
lustrious dead, should have made him 
restrain within the bounds of temper. 
ance, strictures upon a mere difference 
of opinion. This spirit of ridicule is out 
of place in science ; it leads to dogma- 
tism in those who yield to it, and it 
tends neither to the advancement of 
truth, nor the honour of letters. 

It is one tliing todestroy, andanother 
to form anew. If the propositions of 
Ricardo, in regard to the nature and 
causes of rent, must be abandoned, 
what is that which is to be received in 
their stead? Are the propositions of 
Malthus and West also erroneous, or 
with what limitations may they be ad- 
mitted ? The problem is one of pecu- 
liar interest, and until it is satisfac- 
torily solved, it is to be feared that 
oun of that perplexity and contradic- 
tion, which have so unfortunately dis- 
tinguished the researches of Modern 
Political Economy, will continue to 
detract from the credit of the science, 
and to embarrass alike the student and 
the teacher. 

T am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
D. 
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Sir, 

I nave been again induced to ad- 
dress you on the subject of Sierra 
Leone, and that important question, the 
civilization of Africa, in consequence 
of farther information which I have 
lately obtained regarding that place, 
and my anxious wish to see the great 
work of civilization undertaken by 
my country upon rational,and steady 
principles ; but more particularly, my 
attention has been called to these sub- 
jects, from reading in the last Report 
(the 20th) published by the African 
Institution, the following passage at 


page 83 :— 


“ Every day furnishes proof of the in- 


’ fluence which the character of Sierra 


Leone is progressively establishing. The 
encouragements of a peaceful commerce 
are bringing strangers from distant nations 
to the Coast, of WHOM THOSE who have 
visited the markets in Senegal and the 
Gambia, agree that Sierra Leone is the 
MOST CENTRAL AND THE EASIEST OF AC- 
CEss, provided only the present paths are 
kept open.” 


Similar and fatal errors are incul- 
cated and advanced th other parts of 
the same report. At page fifty-two it 
is denominated “ that c—enTRAL part 
of the Great African Continent,—a 
basis upon which we may at once pro- 
ceed to build.” And at page fifty-three 
we are informed that Sierra Leone “‘ is 
a convenient station, already provided 
with copious means both of defence 
and suBSISTENCE !” 

To multiply quotations is unneces- 
sary. These extracts now adduced 
are a few of the numerous and erro- 
neous statements made regarding Sier- 
ra Leone in particular, and Africa in 
general, which, during a period of 
thirty-five years, have misled and de- 
ceived this country, and shipwrecked all 
her efforts, to do good to Africa. They 
form so many unanswerable proofs 
that no experience nor advice will be 
permitted to teach or to influence those 
individuals who have hitherto arroga-~ 
ted to themselves the right and the 
judgement to do her good ; and look- 
ing at matters in this point of view, 
it becomes necessary to revert to times 
that are past, and to bring under re- 
view the system of deception and de- 
Vor. XXII. 
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lusion which has been so fatally and 
so successfully practised upon this 
country, in all things wherein the 
British settlements in Africa were and 
are concerned. 

That .Sierra Leone, a settlement 
upon a river which is not navigable 
for one mile into the interior, is a more 
eligible settlement, from which to open 
up a communication with the interior 
of that continent, than the Senegal, 
which is navigable for nearly 900 
miles, may be advanced by a Timanee, 
and be believed by a Hottentot, but 
by no one else among the children of 
Adam. 

** The Sierra Leone Company,” said 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow in the 
House of Lords, July 5th, 1799, “ had 
done, under the mask of piety and hu=« 
manity, those things that other persons 
would be ashamed of.” The following 
narrative, extracted from the second 
part of Major Moody’s official Report, 
published by order of the House of 
Commons last year, will show the 
truth of his Lordship’s observation in 
a very striking manner: 


*¢T never did, and God grant I never 
may again,” says Mrs Falconbridge, 
“ witness so much misery as I was forced 
to be a spectator of here (Sierra Leone). 
Amongst the outcasts were seven of our 
countrywomen, decrepid with disease, and 
SO DISGUISED WITH FILTH AND DIRT that 
I should never have supposed they were 
born white; add to this, almost naked 
from head to foot; in short, their ap- 
pearance was such as, I think, would 
extort compassion from the most callous 
heart: but, I declare, they seemed in- 
sensible to shame, or the wretchedness 
of their situation, themselves ; I begged 
they would get washed, and gave them 
what clothes I could conveniently spare. 
Falconbridge had a hut appropriated as 
an hospital where they were kept sepa- 
rate from the other settlers, and by his 
attention and care they recovered in a 
few weeks. I always supposed these 
people had been transported as convicts, 
but some conversation I lately had with 
one of the women has partly undece ved 
me :—she said, the women were mostly 
of that description of persons who walk 
the streets of London, and support them- 
selves by the earnings of prostitution ; 
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that MEN were employed to collect and 
conduct them to Wapping, where they 
were intoricated with liquor, then invei- 
gled on board of ship, and MARRIED TO 
BLACK MEN WHOM THEY HAD NEVER SEEN 
BEFORE ; that the morning after she was 
married she really did not remember a 
syllable of what had happened over night, 
and when informed, was obliged to in- 
quire WHO WAS HER HUSBAND!! After 
this, to the time of their sailing, they 
were amused and buoyed up by a prodi- 
gality of fair promises, and great expect- 
ations, which awaited them in the coun- 
try they were going to, Thus, in her 
own words, to the disgrace of my mother- 
country, upwards of ONE HUNDRED unfor- 
tunate women were seduced from Eng- 
land to practise their iniquities MORE 
BRUTISHLY IN THIS HORRID COUNTRY.”’! !* 

To deepen the horrors of such a 
picture as is here exhibited, is altoge- 
ther impossible. To expect anything 
rational in a settlement so founded, is 
vain and hopeless. 

When the slave trade was abolished 
by this country, the most extravagant 
anticipations were indulged in, and 
the most extravagant hopes formed, 
of the good which that event was to 
do to that vast continent. The civili- 
zation thereof was proclaimed as cer- 
tain—as immediate—as secured. Go- 
vernor LupLAM, an intelligent officer, 
and who appears to have been justly 
and intimately acquainted with Afri- 
ca, the character of her people, and 
the proper mode to reclaim them, took 
the earliest opportunity to dispel the 
fatal errors so loudly proclaimed and 
so widely circulated in Great Britain. 
In a letter addressed to Mr Zachary 
Macaulay, which every statesman who 
wishes to benefit Africa should read, 
he shows that the mere abolition of 
the slave trade by Britain would do 
Africa no good whatever, but rather 
the reverse. In a communication like 
this, I regret that I can only bring 
forward a few extracts from the let- 
ter in question. 


“ In the first place,” says Governor 
Ludlam, “ the abolition itself will not 
prevent the Africans from still remain- 
mg & savage and uncivilized people. To 
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abolish the slave trade, is not to abolish 
the VIOLENT Passions which now find 
vent in that particular direction. Were it 
to cease, the MisERY oF AFRICA would 
arise from other causes; but it does not 
follow that Africa would be less misera- 
ble: she might even be less miserable 
and yet be savage and uncivilized. This 
will doubtless be acknowledged: and it 
may be asked why I repeat so obvious a 
truth. I answer, because the writings of 
the abolitionists lave a contrary impres- 
sion. They speak of the darkness in which 
weE have kept Africa, and of the happi- 
ness which she may now look forward 
to, as if it were an unquestionable fact, 
that Africa would have been civilized 
had it not been for the slave trade; nay 
further, that civilization, Christianity, and 
happiness, are now to be looked forward 
to as the natural effects of abolition.+ 
They say not this in direct terms; to do 
so would sufficiently expose the absurd- 
ity; but itis an obvious, and sometimes 
an unavoidable conclusion from what 
they do say.” 

“TI mention it therefore on two ac- 
counts: First, That the friends of Africa 
may recollect the true nature and effects 
of abolition. They must remember, that 
it does not actually set us FORWARD ONE 
STEP in our course. It removes an arti- 
ficial barrier, which could not otherwise 
have been forced; but all the NATURAL 
OBSTACLES to the improvement of a savage 
people, remain as greatas ever. Secondly, 
That warm and unthinking people may 
be cautioned against a disappointment 
that might lead to unfortunate conse- 
quences. In the next place, I would ob- 
serve, that the administration of every 
African government must become ex- 
tremely severe, if not EXTREMELY BLOODY. 
When so effectual a punishment as slavery 
is done away, which yet, as it sheds no blood, 
is readily executed on petty criminals and 
in:doubtful cases, severe punishments and 
MORE terrible examples must be introdu- 
ced. Every ancient institution, the power 
of every hereditary chief, must now be 
sustained by BLOOD, instead of slavery. 
It is true, that through the Slave Trade 
the punishment of many small crimes has 
been raised into slavery ; but it is no less 
true, that the punisliment of some great 
ones has been sunk in it. At present, 
an injured chief catches the people of his 





* Two Voyages to Sierra Leone, 
t “ Those who are more cautiou 
Africans must naturally take place a 


that a self ixterested interc 
and conquests, will be tl 





during the years 1791, 1792, and 1793, page 64. 
8, speak as if a friendly intercourse with the 


r fter the abolition, and as if civilization would 
inaturally follow from a friendly intercourse. : 


It is much nearer the truth to affirm 


ourse ow ns place; and that injuries, retaliations, wars, 
1e natural effects of any intercourse. 
foliow conquests, I more readily allow.” ; 


That civilization will 
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neighbourhood, and thus compels the ag- 
gressor to falk the palaver, as otherwise 
his people would be sold. When it is 
no longer worth while to catch them by 
surprise, and hold them as a pledge of jus- 
tice, the injured party must make war; 
and KILL his neighbour’s people for re- 
venge, sitice he cannot sell them for satis- 
faction.” 

“IT would observe, thirdly, that not- 
withstanding all that has Leen said about 
the taste the Africans have acquired for 
European commodities, there is little 
reason to expect they will exert them- 
selves in the way of regular industry, in 
order to obtain these commodities. I 
rather think that they will sINK BacK te 
their former state, which is still the state 
of the nations two or three hundred miles 
inland. They will weave their own cloth, 
raise their own tobacco, smelt their own 
iron, and resume their bows and arrows. 
Be it remembered, that the greatest de- 
mand for their rice, (the ‘ staple of the 
country’) is to supply the slaves while 
kept in factories, or during the middle 
passage. The collection of rude produce 
is not industry; and if it were, how con- 
temptible is its quantity, and how easily 
is the market overstocked with every sort 
except ivory. What inducement, then, 
can they have to regular industry! Its 
present self-denial is torment: its future 
advantages THEY have no relish for.” 

“ Secondly, the abolition will retard the 
progress of cultivation within the co- 
lony ; for it will render cultivation more 
hazardous, and trade more profitable.” 
“Tue CoLonists, at Jeast the Nova 
Scotians, always averse to cultivation, 
catch eagerly ut every pretence of hazard 
to excuse their neglect of it. Many years’ 
experience has shown us how easily our 
Grumeitas have been driven away by 
every alarm ; and without a constant sup- 
ply of labourers, cultivation cannot suc- 
ceed. It follows, I think, that the abo- 
lition will be of little benefit to Africa, 
unless some plan for its improvement and 
civilization be vigorously acted upon.””* 

The truths here brought forward 
are undeniable, and fortunate it would 
have been for Africa had the counsel 
here given been attended to. Instead 
of this being the case, however, Mr 
Macaulay, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, trom philanthropic feelings no 
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doubt, but from erroneous views, not 
only —— the letter till the year 
1815, when it was dragged to light 
during a contention betwixt him and 
Judge Thorpe, but he actually replied 
to Governor Ludlam, beseeching and 
cautioning him not to write any more 
letters of this description. The docu- 
ment is a very remarkable one in the 
annals of Sierra Leone correspondence, 
and from the copy, as published by 
himself, I select the following more 
important parts thereof :— 

“My Dear Sir,—A word in private 
respecting the African Institution. I 
cannot help regarding it as an IMPORTANT 
ENGINE. We have many zealous friends 
in it, high in rank and influence, who, I 
am persuaded, are anxious to do what 
can be done both for the Colony and 
for Africa. Mr Perceval and Mr Can- 
ning are with us decidedly. Lovd Castle- 
reagh, with whom our business more 
immediately lies, is good humoured and 
complying ; but his secretary, Mr Cooke, 
is, I fear, hostile to the whole thing, and 
may be disposed to seize any circumstance 
which will put it in his power to do us 
mischief. You will see how very import- 
aut it is to be aware of this in your com- 
munications with government. Indeed, 
in all the ostensible letters you write, 
whether to Lord Castlereagh, the African 
Institution, or myself, it will be right to 
consider the effect of what you say on 
lukewarm friends, and in the hands of 
secret enemies, for such will unavoidably 
mix with us. Your own mind will sug- 
gest to you the guards, limitations, and 
exceptions with which what I now say 
should be received. I have no doubt 
that Government will be disposed to adopt 
any plan which we may propose to them, 
with respect to Africa, provided WE WILL 
but sAVE THEM THE TROUBLE OF THINK- 
ING. This you will see to be HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT ! !""$ 


To save a whole administration “ the 
trouble of thinking” was a bold at- 
tempt, and to succeed in the object 
was what few, very few could have 
anticipated. After this exposé, who 
will say that deception has not been 
practised in all things concerning 
Africa? It was impossible that success 
could attend the formation of any 





* See Macaulay’s Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, App. pp. 48—57. Port 


Thornton, Sierra Leone, April 14, 1807. 


¢ Letter, Macaulay to Ludlam, “ Loudon, November 4, 1807.” —Enponsep 
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settlement ruled by instructions like 
these. It is full time that this im- 
perium in imperio was annihilated. It 
is unconstitutional, it is dangerous, it 
is disgraceful, and cannot be tolerated 
in any right-ordered community. 

I am, however, unwilling to believe 
that those who had or who assumed 
the direction of African affairs in Great 
Britain, wilfully deceived this country ; 
but from ignorance or obstinacy they 
certainly did so. They continued the 

tion in face of the most pointed 
information to the contrary, and when, 
without the aid of such testimony, 
their total want of success and their 
known failure in every agricultural 
scheme and pursuit, and in every at- 
tempt to spread knowledge beyond, 
nay within, the narrow limits of the 
colony, should have taught them that 
they were either wrong or that they 
were deceived. But they could not 
bring their minds to acknowledge their 
error. The deception continued—the 
delusion increased—day after day, 
month following month, and year suc- 
ceeding year, the mischief proceeded, 
the mania raged—falsehood was pro- 
pagated—truth concealed. Sierra Le- 
one was described asa paradise, where 
wickedness and ignorance were un- 
known,* the slave trade was nearly 
annihilated, and Africa was already ci- 
vilized, when lo! the veil is torn as- 
under, and it is found, that the slave 
trade, instead of being diminished is 
quapRurLED—Africa stands the same 
as it stood forty years ago, and Sierra 
Leone with the blacks congregated 
there, and maintained at a vast ex- 
pense by this country, produces 
nothing from its soil—in fact, it has 
no soil fit to produce any valuable 
produce,t while pestilence so irresist- 
ible and destructive dwells in the 
place, that no skill can baffle it, no 
Medicine can cure it, and no human 
constitution can withstand it! The 
civilization of the settlement is found 
to be a phantom, its improvements so 
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many dreams, its industry an idle 
tale, and only the extravagance of its 
expenditure true. From authority 
which cannot be controverted, from 
information which cannot be contrae 
dicted, while truth is adhered to, the 
facts here stated have been placed be- 
fore you and before the public. 

It would be endless, and would 
occupy too much of your valuable 
time, to advert to the numerous in- 
stances in which the Reporter of the 
African Institution has deceived, or 
has been deceived. The following 
(see the 18th Report, App. page 
203) extracted from a narrative pub- 
lished by an honest unsuspecting 
Quaker, who had visited Sierra Le- 
one in 1821, is adduced in proof: 
*“ Grorce CAULKER, a native man 
of rank, is translating into another 
dialect of the Bullom, some parts of 
the Scriptures.” George, however, it 
would appear, did not long continue 
at this laudable employment, for in 
the 20th Report, page 86, we find it 
stated, that “the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula (extent twenty-six miles 
by twenty!) were SEIZED AND SOLD 
by the Caulkers ;” and by the treaty 
concluded between General Turner 
and the petty chiefs whom he had at- 
tacked and vanquished, (concluded 
September 25th, and ratified October 
5th 1825,) we find that this same 
“* George S. Caulker, a native man of 
rank,” was “‘ Chief of Tasso and Plan- 
tation Islands,” and one of the most 
notorious slave-dealers and catchers 
on that part of the coast! His name 
stands amongst the names of the other 
chiefs affixed to the treaty, he being 
the only one of the number who could 
write !! 

That the elements of commercial 
and agricultural labour abound in 
Africa, is unquestionable. The Afri- 
can Institution, in their 2d Report, 
enumerate these as follows :—‘“‘ Cot- 
ton, with the mode of raising which 
tree the natives of the western coast 





* “ From the testimony of numerous and impartial witnesses, it appears that the 
poor uninstructed natives, who were rescued from the holds of slave ships, and 
planted in THAT LAND OF LIGHT, AND TRUTH, AND LIBERTY, are promptly and amply 
rewarding the benevolent labours of their instructors; and in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of a British Constitution both in Cuurcn anp Srate, transplanted for the 
Jirst time into the soil and climate of Africa, are, from the root of Christian prin- 
ciple, bringing forth the blessed fruits of honest industry, and of social and domestic 
comfort.” —16¢h Report African Institution, p. 48. 

+ A Box of this soil has, I am informed, been brought to the Colonial Office. 


You may therefore ascertain the fact. 
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of Africa are almost universally ac- 
quainted.” “ Indigo, which grows wild 
in almost every part of the African 
coast ; coffee, rice, sugar-cane, palm- 
oil, bees-wax, ivory, dye-woods of va- 
rious kinds, timber of valuable de- 
scriptions, potash, gum-Senegal, Ma- 
laguetta pepper, Cayenne ditto—gin- 
ger, castor oi], musk, arrow-root, tapi- 
oca, tobacco, nutmeg, cinnamon, In- 
dian corn, hides, &e &c., and fruits 
innumerable. Cochineal and silk might 
also be reared there; and gold dust 
is abundant in various parts.” All 
these things are unquestionably to be 
found in various quarters of tropical 
Africa ; and according to the Ist Re- 
port of the Institution, pages 50 and 
51, “as the settlement of Sierra 
Leone has shown that not only provi- 
sions, but the various articles of ex- 
port which we now bring from the 
West Indies, may be reared on the 
African coast ;” and as “ it has de- 
monstrated that negroes in a state of 
freedom may be induced to labour in 
the field ;’—so it was to have been ex- 
pected that all those productions, so 
much coveted by the natives of the 
temperate zones, would have been 
produced abundantly. 

With such an unbounded field and 
full scope before us, however, still no- 
thing has been done. It is a lament- 
able fact, that our trade with the Afri- 
can coast, exclusive of the traffic for 
slaves, so far back as the year 1790, 
was greater than what it is at present. 
The African Institution Report for 
1826, at page 81, states the import of 
gold dust from Sierra Leone in 1825 
at L.20,000; and a writer in the 
Sierra Leone Gazette of June 17th 
1826, states, the gold dust exported 
from the coast of Africa to Britain at 
from L.80 to L.100,000. The ave- 
rage imports from the whole western 
coast for four years, ending 1825, is 
L.124,337, (Parl. Papers 1825 and 
1826), which gives the total present 
value of the trade at L.224,336. From 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council of 1789, on the African 
Slave Trade, we find that the imports 
from Africa were then in gold dust 
L.200,000, and in various articles, 
such as ivory, &c. &c. about L.106,000 
more, together L.306,000, or above 
L.81,000 nore than it is at the pre- 
sent day. Thus Africa has been im- 
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roved! Thus our commerce with her 
as been increased ! 

Why is this? “ Want or Cart- 
TAL aNnD Leisure,” says the African 
Institution Reporter in the 20th Re- 
port, page 80, ‘‘ keeps back the progress 
of agriculture, notwithstanding the 
favour shown to it by General Tur- 
ner ; and among the many other de- 
mands on the limited means of the 
Colony, suFFICIENT MEANS have not 
hitherto existed of locating the vil- 
lages and opening plantations in the 
villages under experienced cultivators, 
capable of devoting and superintend- 
ing the growth of tropical exports.” 
“* Want of capital!” This is impos- 
sible, when we remember that a 
‘© TroricaL Free Lasour Com- 
PANY, with a capital of rouR MIL< 
LIONS, was formed nearly three years 
ago, in order to carry on agriculture 
in this their favourite spot! Want 
“ of leisure !” What mockery! Why, 
they have taken thirty-five years to 
repose and to think upon it, which is 
surely “ leisure” sufficient ! 

It is impossible that capital can be 
wanting in a place so patronised,—in 
a place where cotton grows abundant, 
and which, according to the 7th Re- 
port, p. 25, when brought to England, 
** sold at a very fair price,” and for 
which article there has always been a 
most extensive demand. Capital could 
not be wanting to carry on cultivation 
in a settlement where indigo, a most 
valuable article of commerce, is so 
abundant, that it grows wild even in 
the streets of Freetown ; and which, 
when once planted, can scarcely ever 
be rooted out. Capital could not be 
wanting to employ in a settlement, 
where, according to the 2d Report, p. 
12, ‘‘ several varieties of corree, oneof 
a kind not inferior, it is supposed, to 
the Mocha, are found growing wild 
in the mountains of Sierra Leone,”— 
so superior to other coffve, in fact, 
that (see 7th Report, p. 25) in the 
British market ‘‘ it brought a very 
high price—101s. per cwt. or 50s. 
higher than the best Jamaica!” Yet, 
notwithstanding this, the writer in 
the Sierra Leone Gazette already 
alluded to, candidly admits, that 
the only coffee ever exported from 
** Sierra Lecne, and its immediate 
neighbourhood,” about two years ago, 
to Liverpool, was so bad, that it was 

ll 
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sent back to the settlement by the 
same ship which brought it home. ! !* 

It is quite impossible, we repeat, 
that capital can be wanting in an Eng- 
lish settlement, possessing advantages, 
and offering such profits as these. The 
real want in Sierra Leone is industry, 
and judgement to direct it. The truth 
is, the black population will not work. 
This is the chief cause of the want 
of capital, and the application thereof, 
in Sierra Leone. 

The timber trade, so much boasted 
of by certain persons, is, in reality, 
not the trade of Sierra Leone, nor the 
production of that settlement. It is 
all cut without its limits, and not one 
individual in that place has any con- 
cern in the laborious parts thereof, in 
any manner whatever. ‘“ The estab- 
lishments which carry it on,” says the 
Report of the Slave Commissioners to 
Mr Canning, May 15th, 1824, are 
“ between twenty and thirty miles 
from Freetown. These employ a con- 
siderable number of black persons— 
natives of the River and Kroomen, 
Africans, whose country is situated on 
the western coast, about the fifth de- 
gree of latitude, in the different la- 
bours attendant on the trade—such as 
squaring the timber, and putting it 
into a shape proper to be shipped, 
rafting the timber to the timber-ships, 
and working in boats and canoes. On 
board of the timber-ships, employ- 
ment is also found for many natives 
and Kroomen; but Kroomen are 
mostly employed to assist the sailors 
in the labour of taking in the timber. 
The natives generally unite in parties 
to fell the timber, to prepare it, and 
to raft it down for sale to the differ- 
ent establishments. Sometimes a do- 
zen natives will unite for these pur- 
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s. At other times, a chief, or 
Read man, will direct as many de. 
pendents and DOMESTIC SLAVES as he 
may have, to fell timber. Of the tims 
ber felled in this manner, a part is re. 
served for the dependents and saves, 
and sold for their benefit; the most 
considerable part, of course, is resere 
ved tor the chief.” 

The fact, then, stands undeniable, 
that the Sierra Leone timber is cut 
where a state of slavery is general, 
and by slaves; and the following ex- 
tract, taken from Sir George Collier's 
second Annual Report, will shew that 
this trade, as it is now carried on, 
occasions an enormous destruction 
amongst onr gallant seamen. “ Of 
the crews of the timber-ships visiting 
Bance Island, many died; for these 
people were unaided by that relief their 
Lordships so properly and so liberally 
afford his Majesty’s ships, by the in- 
valuable services of our Kroomen, and 
UNPROTECTED BY THOSE HUMANE 
Laws which were formerly in force, 
when exposed to the same climate, in 
carrying on the slave trade, by which 
the master was compelled to hire a 
certain number of Kroomen, or native 
Africans, to relieve his crew, alike 
from the effects of the sun, as from 
the pouring rains. The sailor in the 
merchant-ships, is now frequently 
compelled to work at all hours, on ail 
days, and in all weathers ; and lastly, 
unfurnished as the King’s seaman is 
with a blanket-dress, perspiration is 
suddenly checked by a tornado, or the 
periodical rains: fever is thus gene- 
rated, and death ensues. Merchant 
seamen have appealed tome, not only 
at Sierra Leone, but to leeward, for 
redress to well-founded complaints of 
hard usege and overwork. I could 





* The following list of exports by the Duchess of Richmond from Greenock, 
February 9th, will show that Corree is exported from this country to the place, 
and also show us the nature of the exports to it from this country :— 

** Feb. 9. Duchess of Richmond, M‘Glashan, to Sierra Leone, with 14 casks con. 
44 barrels strong ale (bottled), 8 casks 45 cwt. cod fish, 6 hhds. 7411 Ibs. tobacco, 10 
bags 1146 lbs. correr, 2 pipes 4 puncheons 16 hhds. 943 gallons rum, 230 gallons 
brandy, 158 gallons geneva, 90 gullons French red wine, 30 casks 48. 2. 18. crushed 
lump, and 24. 1. 25. bastard refined sugar, $4 packages 4480 lbs. gunpowder, 11 crates 
1 case 70 chests 140 casks 1 bale 204 hampers 31 boxes 3itruvks 10 firkins, 5. 1. 2 
flint glass, 12} barrels strong ale (bottled) 100 cwt. potatoes, 1314 yards printed cot- 
tons, 277 lbs. paper, 6733 Ibs. soap, 120 ewt. salt, 7 galls. pickles, 400 gress tobacco 
pipes, 400 lbs. slops, 200 Ibs. tinware, 2610 pieces earthenware, 150 empty jars, 12 
cwt. bacon and 9 cwt. mutton hams, 4 ewt. cheese, 6 cwt. butter, 40 Ibs. mustard, 
200 lbs. haberdashery, 30 Ibs. corks, 3 dozen hats, 15 bris. red and 50 tirkins white 
herrings, 10 barrels pork, 7 horscs, 3 boats, loose 50 tons coals.” 
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only refer the cases of these men to 
the consideration of the magistracy of 
Sierra Leone, where it seemed to me, 
that private connexions or interest with 
the trade had no small influence in 
the sUDGEMENT Given”! Such are 
the magisterial decisions given in this 
land “‘ of light, and truth, and li- 
berty”!! 

It has been shown, that in an agri- 
cultural, in a commercial, in a geogra- 
phical, and in a political point of view, 
Sierra Leone is the most injudicious 
spot that could have been pitched up- 
on in the Western Coast of Africa, 
from which to spread industry and ci- 
vilization throughout that vast conti- 
nent. It is completely shut up from 
any communication with the more 
powerful civilized states and cultiva- 
tel countries in the interior. Sr 
Mary’s, on the Gambia, is a more 
commanding station in every point of 
view. Still it is vastly inferior to any 
point in, or near, the Bight of Benin 
and Biafra, and, in point of insalubri- 
ty, it is inferior only to Sierra Leone. 
“ The Island of St Mary’s,” says Sir 
George Collier, ‘‘upon which Bathurst, 
the capital, is rising, is a harren sandy 
spot, in many places scarcely above the 
level of the sea ; indeed, a large pro- 
portion of it is evidently thrown up by 
the force of the surf on the sea-shore, 
and appears composed of large beds of 
shells, principally the African cockle. 
The Island of St Mary’s is divided trom 
the mainland by one or two swampy 
creeks, which overfiow during the sea- 
ron of heavy rains. Of the healthiness 
of St Mary’s, I am not disposed to say 
any thing.” Such are the spots in 
Africa in which we have unfortunate- 
ly pitched our tents! Instead of fly- 
ing from dens of disease, we seem to 
seek them out as our proper places of 
abode. 

For the Reporter of the African In- 
stitution to speak about the healthiness 
of Sierra Leone, is really an insult to 
human understanding. ‘The fearful 
mortality of the last few years is most 
hideous, most distressing, and most 
appalling. According to a return late- 
ly published by order of the House of 
Commons, (Par. Pap. No. 7, present 
session,) 1607 Europeans had been 
sent out between December 24, 1823, 
and December 24, 1825. To the end 
of 1825, the deaths amongst them 
amounted to 922, while the last year 
was still more fatal. Sir George Col- 
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lier, who wishes to say every thing 
that is favourable of the place, is com- 
pelled to speak thus of it (Second Re- 
port) :—* The climate of Sierra Leone 
is always bad,” and to confess, that “of 
the non-commissioned officers arriv- 
ing from the West Indies, few escaped 
death.” ‘‘A swamp,” says he, “of con- 
siderable extent, lies to the west of 
Freetown (the capital), and produces 
exhalations in the sickly season, most 
destructive of health and life ;—it may 
be considered too much to speak of 
Sierra Leone as ever absolutely health- 
ful. After a heavy fall of rain, and 
the sun striking on the ground with 
his vertical power, the vapours from 
the vegetable matter overrunning the 
streets is so perceptible, that in draw- 
ing breath, J have felt I was inhaling 
a vapour which I could but compare 
to Gas From Coat.” !! 

To look for health in a spot like 
this is madness. From what cause it 
oman I know not; but the pesti- 
ence generated in Sierra Leone is of 
the most deadly and irresistible kind. 
Indigo, when it becomes putrid, is 
known to be most pernicious to human 
life ; and this plant grows wild and in 
abundance in the streets—if streets 
they may be called—of Freetown. The 
poison of some vegetables, and of some 
snakes, kills by dissolving the blood 
of the unhappy victims. It would ap- 
pear that the pestilence generated in 
Sierra Leone is a poison of this de- 
scription, for soit acts, and so it acted 
in that fatal fever, which, brought from 
its fatal shores to Grenada in the year 
1792, by the ship Haukey, desolated 
all the West Indies, and the United 
States, under the name of the yellow 
fever. The blood dissolved, and death 
rapidly ensued ; and so inveterate was 
the disorder, that after losing her 
crew—three or four times replaced— 
the vessel was burnt in the river 
Thames. A similar fate had nearly 
befallen his Majesty’s ship Bann only 
a few years ago, from a similar cause. 
Once fixed in a place, this pestilence 
cannot be eradicated—no medicine can 
cure it, and no constitution can with- 
stand it. 

I have been induced to notice this 
part of my subject in a very particular 
manner, from a dark attempt which 
was lately made by an individual, Mr 
M. Foster, London, connected, it is 
presumed, “‘ by the ties of blood and 
interest” with the spot, to decvive and 
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to mislead (but whether from igno- 
rance or design, I know not,) a very 
active and intelligent member of Par- 
liament (Mr Hume) in every thing 
connected with the place, and who, 
with and on the authority of his Sierra 
Leone correspondent “ C,” a “ rum- 
proof” settler in the colony, has ven- 
tured to state, that the numerous deaths 
which have lately taken place amongst 
our brave troops were occasioned by 
their dissipated conduct, and more es- 
pecially by “ prinkiING aUM.” 

A more scandalous libel on the me- 
mory of brave men, who have fallen 
victims to an irrational philanthropy, 
was never penned, and the libel comes 
with aggravated insult from the pen 
of that anonymous correspondent,who, 
there is reason to believe, supplies the 
troops with that rum, which, it is as- 
serted, kills them so fast. The officers, 
it is well known, were all young men of 
character and consequence, who were 
deceived by the gay descriptions of the 
settlement inserted in the various phi- 
lanthropic periodicals which are chain- 
ed to its cause ; but every syllable of 
which, fatal experience, as some of the 
survivors have told me, taught them 
was false.—These officers had volun- 
tered from regiments of the line. Some 
of the privates were indeed recruited 
from convict depots, or were indivi- 
duals who had been guilty of ve- 
nial offences in different regiments, 
and whose punishment was commuted 
to a service in Sierra Leone: still 
both descriptions of characters were too 
good for the place. But by far the 
greater number of privates were vo- 
lunteers from regiments of the line, 
such as the 8th or King’s regiment. 
The Queen’s regiment, the 7th or 
Royal Fusileers, &c. &c., all men of 
excellent characters, and who had 
fought the battles of their country, 
bled ani conquered at Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, and Waterloo; and who, find- 
ing themselves thrown amidst a mise- 
rable population of savages, who looked 
down, and are taught to look down, 
upon all white men with contempt and 
disdain, died of broken hearts under the 
first attack of the pestilence of the place.* 
Often, says an informant, has the tear 
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stood in my eyes when I perceived the 
tear standing in the eyes of those Bri. 
tish soldiers, while, sinking under dis. 
ease, they looked around and remem. 
bered what they had been and what 
they had become. 

As disease cut off the parents—father 
and mother alike, and at the same time, 
the situation of the orphan white chil. 
dren became horrible in the extreme, 
The number of these was very consi- 
derable, because, when the Royal Af. 
rican Corps went out, they were permit- 
ted to take the same proportion of fe- 
males with them that is allowed for ree 
giments going to India, which is double 
what is permitted on any other service. 
When deprived of their mothers, the 
soldiers in the barracks, on many occa- 
sions, acted as dry nurses, and repeated 
instances occurred, where these poor or- 
phans were during the night laid down 
at the doors of the officers’ quarters, 
who, to their honour, did everythin 
that was possible to relieve them, and, 
on many occasions, more than they 
could well afford. By subscriptions 
collected amongst them, black nurses 
were hired at very high wages; butif 
these were not paid to the hour, the 
children were found exposed before the 
officers’ quarters ; and in consequence 
of the indifference and carelessness of 
these black females, by far the greater 
number of the orphans died. One ser- 
geant had a wife and two fine chil- 
dren, both girls. He catched the fever. 
In a few hours after he was taken to 
the hospital he died. His wife quickly 
followed him to the grave. The two 
young children were left totally desti- 
tute. They were given out to blacks 
to nurse, generously supported by the 
officers, but, according to my informa- 
tion, in a short time they both died, 
the black females only regarding them 
as a source of making money ; yet, for 
the sad fate of those wretched whites 
not a sigh is heard nor a tear shed in 
Britain. Their fate is never heard of. 
Their miseries are passed over as un- 
deserving of notice. The human being 
must be black, to rouse the sympathies 
of Sierra Leone, and of those who dote 
on the place. 

One cause of this great sickness and 





* The black population of Sierra Leone believe and state that the Drvit ts 
WHITE, exactly of the size of full-bodied white soldier of the Royal African Corps; 
and at their select meetings, they brag how they can crush and trample the Devil 


under their feet ! 
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mortality amongst our troops, was the 
wretched state of the barracks, if these 
deserve the name, constructed for their 


accommodation. The money which 
had been set aside for building them, 
had, like other sums of public money, 
been squandered or misapplied to other 
, the consequences of which 
were, that the building for the ac- 
commodation of the troops was in 
such a dilapidated state, that during 
the wet season their abode was ankie- 
deep in mud! When the reinforce- 
ments with General Turner arrived, 
it was impossible to find accommoda- 
tion for them, and 150 men were, in 
consequence, despatched to the Gam- 
bia. New barracks were hastily erect- 
ed, the materials for which ha: been 
sent out from this country, but even 
these were by no means abodes fit for 
such a climate. Ina room perhaps about 
twenty-four feet by twenty, two offi- 
ers would be found pigging toge- 
ther, their beds regularly drenched 
during the night by the torrents of 
rain; and as they could not manage 
without a fire, their grate was a 
wheelbarrow made of iron, placed in 
aroom without any visible aperture 
for the smoke to escape. In a lower 
room, next the one set apart as a can- 
teen-room, twenty-two white soldiers 
were quartered. In the short space of 
six weeks, not one of them remained 
alive! Such fearful scenes of mortality 
were carefully concealed from the eyes 
of the people of this country, who 
continued to be amused, and delight- 
el, and gulled, with feeling narratives 
shout the conversion and the faith of 
sisters Julia, and Lucinda, and Char- 
latte and Josephine, who were suffi- 
ceutly knowing to counterfeit a devo- 
ton which they never felt, and to pro- 
fess a belief in terms which it was be- 
yond their limited conceptions to com- 
pehend, trudging about idle, as sister 
Julia did, with a child slung on her 
back, the father of which she honest- 
ly acknowledged she never professed 
to know ! 

Deluded and deceived, as I have al- 
ready stated, by false and fabulous 
larratives, several respectable officers 
ok out with them their amiable 
vives, white ladies of feeling and edu- 
ation. How fearful was their disap- 
intment, when they found them- 
elves thrown into the midst of a par- 
«lof stinking Afriean savages, with- 
Vou. XXI. 
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out almost a single rational idea, but 
who, nevertheless, looked down upon 
these British ladies with con t, 
and as beings of an inferior race! See 
veral of them died miserable, and 
others, whose husbands could afford 
it, if they survived a few days till 
an opportunity offered, were sent back 
by them to England. Thus, for exe 
ample, Mrs Waring came out with 
her husband, in the Romney, of fifty 
guns. In three days afterwards she 
was fortunately enabled to fiy from 
the place. Her husband is since dead. 
Toor Mrs Morgan’s fate was more la 
mentable. Her husband and herself 
were cut off almost at the same time, 
leaving a young infant friendless and 
unprotected. Of the misery into which 
these unfortunates were involved, I 
adduce the following instances, sup- 
pressing names, that I may not opn 
anew the wounds of weeping relatives. 
A young gentleman, about seventeen 
vears of age, an ensign in the 2d West 
india regiment, had, in July 1825, been 
missed trom parade for two days. On 
inquiry, it was stated that he was un- 
well. One of his soldiers became 
guide to his quarters in Freetown. 
‘There the poor boy was found lying in 
a corner of a small room, on a thin 
mattress ; no bed, his dressing-gown 
being his only covering,—destitute of 
everything. A careless black woman 
attended on him as nurse, at the rate of 
7s. sterling per day, his own pay be- 
ing 5s. 3d. ! He was in a delirium of 
fever, and not expected to survive 
another night. His situation was im- 
inediately made known to that good 
and excellent man, Staff-Surgeon Stu- 
art, who had him promptly removed, 
and taken care off. He recovered. 
One week’s attendance of his black 
nurse would have swallowed up his 
whole wardrobe. Lieut. ——-— lost 
his wife. They were both ill toge- 
ther. ‘The unfeeling nurse who at- 
tended them insisted upon payment 
of her wages, at the rate of 7s. per day, 
before the nopy OF THE POOR Lapy 
was coLp!! Such isa feeble outline 
of the sufferings of the sons and 
daughters of Britain, for and amidst 
African Free Labour! 

To show the ravages of disease on 
that fatal and worthless coast, I ad- 
duce the names of officers who died 
there between October 1824 and March 
1826. ‘The army list will show whe- 
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ther I am correct or incorrect.* But 
these are not all. The army list for 
December, and the public prints, add 
the following names to the fatal scroll 
of officers cut off, viz.:—Morgan, 
Gregg, Nett, Godwin, Wise, Cooke, 
Macdonnell, Perceval ; and besides all 
these, there died at Sierra Leone in 
the course of a few months subsequent 
to March last year, no fewer than 
seven medical gentlemen! viz. :—Dr 
Cartan, physician; Dr Cahill, M.D. 
dep. assist. surg. R.A.C. ; Assist. Surg. 
Regan, do. do. ; Hosp. Assist. John 
Boag ; do. do. Mark Stewart; Assist. 
Surg. Creighton,—and another ! 

Look at this appalling list, and let 
the boldest champion of pestilence and 
death say what advantage either this 
nation or Africa reap from this hor- 
rid waste of human life! Most of 
these brave men thus prematurely 
cut off, were the chief or the only 
support of parents,—widows, helpless 
children, and helpless sisters. ‘To ob- 
tain the means to support these, they 
were tempted to accept promotion, 
and to proceed to this fatal coast. 

- It has been denied, in a tone the 
most arrogant and in terms the most 
confident, that the whip is used as an 
incentive to labour amongst the libe- 
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rated Africans in that princely settle. 
ment. But wherever they labour it 


is so. Those, indeed, who have been 
any length of time in the place, know 
their “rights” too well to do any 
work, but those who are newly caught 
and lately landed work under the rod. 
What I state is capable of proof. Du- 
ring the early part of 1826, I am 
informed, by one who witnessed the 
fact, that a white superintendent and 
two men belonging to the African 
corps, with subordinate black drivers 
under these, all armed with whips, 
such as are used in the West Indies 
to punish slaves guilty of offences, 
stood over the liberated Africans em. 
ployed on the Government works, and 
compelled the blacks to labour, by ap- 
plying the whips to their backs, and 
with much severity, whenever the 

began to idle ; nor would these blacks 
labour without such coercion. The 
names of the superintendent and the 
white drivers, I hold in my posses- 
sion ; por is my information confined 
to one instance. What was carried on 
iu Sierra Leone for many months, can 
scarcely be a secret. The work which 
these Negroes were set to perform, 
was carrying upon their heads bricks, 
iron pillars, timbers, \c. for the new 





* James Chisholm, Major, R. A. C. 
Thomas Burton, Lt. ‘ 
P. J. De Baruellir, Cupt. . 
Patt. Cannody, Ensign, 

Robert Smith, do. ‘ 
Charles Lizars, Lt. 

Uniacke, Ensign, 

Jonas Oxley, Lt. ‘ 

Colin Oxley, Volunteer, son, 

H. Wm. Graham, Lt. 

George Foss, Lt. 

John Stapleton, Lt. 

Philip Splain, Lt. ‘ 

William Ross, Capt. ° . 

Duncan Robertson, Lt. 

Charles Gordon, Ensign, 

Charles Turner, Major-General, 

Turner, Lt. ° : 

Donald Turner, Volunteer, 








Thomas Inglis, Deputy Inspector, . 


Henry Paterson, Hosp. Statt, 
——— Williamson, do, do. 
J. W. Grant, h. p. Act. B. Major, 


Lt. W. O. Aitchison, R. Marines, . 


J. W. Whily, D. Com. Gen. 
J. Munro Kennedy, Com. Clerk, 
- Jabbott, ditto, 





———- Cartwright, Lt. K. A. C. 
George Huntley, Ens, R, A. C. 
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barracks, from the shore up to the top 
of a hill, a distance of about one mile 
and a half; the latter part of which 
distance, beyond Fort Thornton, rises 
probably with an elevation of 55 de- 
grees. This labour was performed 
from morning to night each day, the 
drivers constantly following them, 
each in his respective station.* 

Besides the application of the whip 
as an incentive to labour, fiagellation, 
without any law to limit the applica- 
tion, is the common punishment for 
Negroes offending in the place. They 
are tied toa cart’s tail, and whipped 
through Freetown, or bound to a stake 
ata particular spot, and generally with 
an enormous cat-o’-nine-tails. Besides 
this, the liberated Africans who have 
neglected their duty, or committed 
petty thefts, are formed into gangs, 
chained two and two together by the 
neck, and in that situation compelled 
to labour under the whip, the persons 
following them being diynified with 
the name of “ ConstaBLes,” that 
they may be separated and distin- 

ished from West India sinners! 

‘or is this all. A large new church 
was some time ago built in Freetown. 
It stands unfinished, with only the 
roof and the bare walls. In this state 
it has nevertheless cost this deluded 
country above L.50,000! This build- 
ing, this church, is converted into a 
common market-place, wherein the 
blacks of all classes assemble to hold 
their markets and to sell their provi- 
sions and their wares ; and within the 
walls of this spacious building, Ne- 
groes guilty of minor offences are 
daily tied up and publicly flogged, 
while its walls resound with their cries! 
The hour when those punishments 
are inflicted, is generally before ten 
a.M. Independent of this horrid pro- 
fanation of a building intended as a 
Temp_e To Gop, I must remark, that 
it isa building rather too expensive to 
turn into a whipping area and public 
market-place ! 

Would I could have stopped at this 
point ; but more remains to be told. 
While those in this country the most 
deeply connected by “ the ties of blood 
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and interest” with the sinless place, 
were loudly and daily railing against 
foreign nations, for purchasing Negroes 
and carrying away these from their 
native country, and falsely accusing 
the free population of our West India 
colonies, of violating the laws of their 
country by carrying on a slave trade, 
—while these champions of the Sierra 
Leone “ interest” were busily enga- 
ged in such work, it is a fact, thata 
real slave trade was carried on in Sierra 
I.eone, and its dependencies, by the 
purchasing from the native chiefs in 
the interior, young and beautiful Afri- 
can black girls, by great men in these 
settlements, to make concubines— 
slaves to their lust. In numerous in- 
stances this has been the case. It is 
nothing thought of. The price is 
about thirty dollars each, paid for in 
rum, gunpowder, beads, baft, &c. 
taken very likely from the retail shop 
of the calumniator of our brave troops, 
the anonymous correspondent “C.,” 
who writes in the Gazette of the 
place. The liberated African girls are 
generally so very ugly, that the great 
think them below their regard, and 
consequently Africa, to a distance, is 
ransacked by slave merchants, for 
girls of the description above alluded 
to, to gratify the pleasures of some of 
Africa's mighty lords. Start not, sir 
—such is the fact. In the place esta- 
blished to put down the slave trade, 
in that alone, of all the British do- 
minions, has a bona fide slave trade 
been carried on, since that traffic was 
declared illegal by the laws of our coun- 
try! Iam well aware that the Puri- 
tans of the place will deny the facts, 
or call such purchases ‘‘ ransoming 
natives,” in order to civilize them ; 
but names cannot alter facts, nor de« 
nial obliterate truth ; and as to the 
system of prostitution which the few 
goodly captured African girls are sub- 
jected to, both within and without 
that horrible place, it is too odious 
and disgusting ever to be named. 
That you are to meet with such de« 
tails in official despatches to Govern- 
ment, and in despatches and returns 
laid before Parliament, is not to be 





* The fact that a Missionary flogged a Negro boy to death; that the Reverend Mr 
Johnson flogged most severely a fine boy, a son of the King of Sego, placed under 
his care, anu that a person in authority flogged another Negro boy co severely that 
he died—facts notorious in Sierra Leone—prove most incontestably that the whip 
is a legal instrument of punishment in Sierra Leone; for we cannot fer a moment 
suppose that individuals moving in the rank of the gentlemen just mentioned, could 


act illegally. 
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looked for. The actors in such scenes 
cannot be expected to be the first to 
make them public. Where British 
laws and moral principles are so vio- 
Jated, we cannot surely be surprised 
that concealment and deception are 
added to the black roll. What will 
the British Legislature say to proceed- 
ings like these—to conduct like this ? 
Interest chiefly leads men to this 
fatal spot, and immediate personal in- 
terest and gain ; but the general inte- 
rest of the place, or of this country, 
is not the object always and only kept 
in view. Unbending uprightness soon 
becomes disgusted with the spot, and 
leaves it as soon as it possibly can. 
Governor Ludlam, in his letter already 
quoted, by warning us against what 
ought not to be, tells us, in very forci- 
ble language, the system which had 
prevailed in the place previous to 1807 : 
“* If unprincipled men,” says he, ‘‘ be 
sent out to make a fortune, partly by 
oppressing the people, partly by riur- 
e1nG the public ; if we be allowed to 
remain so weak, and the influence of 
the government so Low, as occasion- 
ally to revive the hopes of our fo- 
reign and domestic enemies, it is evi- 
dent that the money and lives that 
have been, and may hereafter he, spent 
upon the colony, will be wasted in 
vain.” —Gencral ‘Turner, nearly twen- 
ty years afterwards, shows us that a 
similar pernicious system was still at 
work, and still ruled in Sierra Leone. 
In one of the last despatches which he 
wrote, (Jan. 25, 1826,) he proceeds 
thus: ‘*I must also submit to your 
Lordship’s consideration, the very in- 
adequate provision which is made for 
CONTROLLING the expenses of this 
establishment (liberated Africans) ; I 
am obliged to approve, sign, and be- 
eoine responsible for all the expendi- 
ture and aceounts of these people, 
and it is quite impossible that I can 
examine into these matters, which are 
ao very voluminous. Your Lordship 
will perceive from the annexed account, 
that even with the /ittle time which I 
have been able to devote to it, I have 
been able to accomplish a savinc or 
ONE-HALF upon the average of five 
years, or upwards of L.7000 a-year, 
upon the money alone issued here, 
without reference to the stores from 
England, although the numbers in the 
colony must be greater than in any 
former year, as 2400 new NeGrors 
were landed from the slave ships du- 
ring the year, a number far excced- 
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ing any of the years quoted. Your 
Lordship will also perceive,.that I 
have reduced the number receiving 
rations onE-HaLr. I feel greatly 
anxious about the responsibility of my 
being considered public accountant to 
this department !” 

All comment on these words would 
be superfluous. He who runs may 
read, and learn from them what passes 
in Sierra Leone ; and why such a sink 
of extravagance, and a system of im- 
becility and folly, aresupported and des 
fended by individuals in Great Bri- 
tain, is not difficult to discover. In 
the late contest with the Ashantees, 
beei received for -the supply of the 
troops was charged, as I have been 
informed, as high as 16s. and 17%. 
per lb.! Owing to the want of judg- 
ment and foresight, the vessels carry 
ing the bullocks would be detained by 
winds and currents for months, when 
probably not three out of forty sur- 
vived, and the troops were required 
to pay the selling-price of the forty 
for the three killed for their use ! 

The undeviating object and aim of 
the leader of the African Institution 
was, as we learn from their Second 
Report, p. 28, “ to consolidate the 
whole of our African settlements un- 
der one government, and to constitute 
a Presidency,” which was to be fixed 
in Sierra Leone. The fatal advice was 
followed, and the consequences of 
which instantly were, that we were 
involved in a bloody war with one of 
the most powerful and barbarous tribes 
in Western Africa— the result of which 
has hitherto tended to disgrace, not 
to honour this country, and to endan- 
ger all our power in Africa. Associae 
ted with savages, we have been com- 
pelled to witness, and to support, 
scenes of cruelty and horror unequal- 
Jed in the history of the human race. 
In ovr late battle with the Ashantees, 
in which we claim the victory—“ No 
prisoners,” says an eye-witness, “were 
taken, but as they fell they were pvt 
to death. Happy those whose sufftr- 
ings were short. In vain the gentle- 
men implored them to hold their 
hand, or at least to kill them outright. 
SOME WERE RIPPED UP AND ACROSS 
THE BELLY, AND PLUNGING THEIR 
HANDS IN, THEY TORE THE HEART 
FROM ITS SEAT, pouring the blood on 
the ground as A LIBATION TO THE 
GOOD FORTUNE or tHE Enousu!! 
Others, when they saw their own friends 
weltering in their blood, would give 
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them a biow on the breast or head to 
terminate their misery!” Wearied 
with butchery, our black allies reser- 
ved some thousands of the Ashantee 
captives, whom they sold as slaves to 
the foreign slave ships. ‘The Sierra 
Leone Gazette of the 25th of Novem- 
ber admits these damning facts. Our 
allies, says that black oracle, “‘ mere- 
ly chased the enemy clear off the field 
of battle, and then returned to the 
plunder—murper—snd consigning to 
slavery those wretched victims ;—it 
does not appear that we had sufficient 
control to prevent even the selling 
ioto slavery those of their prisoners 
left, after satiating themselves with 
the ncrcnery which succeeded the 
action !” 

If such a system as this succeeds in 
civilizing Africa, then [ am sadly mis- 
taken. Yet such as we have contem- 
plated it, is the system which has hi- 
therto been pursued in our African 
establishments, in order to accomplish 
that desirable end ; and which system 
is alike injurious and degrading to our 
knowledge, to our character, and to 
our power as a nation. Instead of at- 
tempting to raise the brutal and the 
iguorant savage to the rank of civilized 
man, the primary and strenucus ef- 
forts pursued in Sierra Leone, and by 
the system which has so long disgra- 
ced and degraded it, are to reduce ci- 
vilized man to the rank of the savage, 
by teaching the latter that he is cqual 
to the former in every respect. ‘The 
wild ferocious African, but yesterday 
engaged in eating human flesh, and 
who openly avows his desire in a Sierra 
Leone court of justice to eat the white 
jurors appointed to try him for eating 
his companion !—the man who, wor- 
ships the ‘‘ Fetish,” and he who adores 
a“ Snake,” are, the moment that they 
are caught and put ashore in Sierra 
Leone, taught to believe that they are 
equal in rank, rights, privileges, and 
power, even to that superior race of 
men who are sent from Great Britain 
to rule over them: and above all, 
these savages are taught that they will 
be fed, and clothed, and housed, whe- 
ther they labour or not. In conse- 
quence of this insane system, the little 
civilization which arises in the place 
retrogrades, and threatens to be whol- 
ly extinguished by savage feelings and 
savage life. 

How can it be otherwise? In the 
place, there is no white female society 
—no possibility of men marrying and 
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becoming the fathers of white fami- 
lies, and thereby feeling the endear- 
ments of domestic life. Those whites 
who are fortunate enough to survive a 
few ycars, acquire all the slovenliness 
and much of the indolence and ex- 
treme vulgarity of the African female 
house-keepers whom they are com- 
pelled to employ, and with whom alone 
they can associate in hours of relaxation. 
No union between a white man and an 
unlettered African negress can ever 
take place, but such as saps, not con- 
solidates, the basis of human society and 
ot’ social order. ‘There is not in Sierra 
Leone even the impulse to such a 
union which avarice gives. Mrs Falcon 
bridge has shown us how the natives of 
our own country, fallen though they 
were, could fall still lower—become 
still nore degraded, till not only their 
minds, but even their skins, become 
almost black in the Sierra Leone La- 
goon. On Africans themselves the 
demoralizing and imbecile system acts 
with a still more powerful effect. The 
soldiers of the West India regiments, 
atter being for many years (above 
twenty years in the army) accustom- 
ed to civilized life, but disbanded and 
settled in some of our African settle- 
ments, have already retrograded totheir 
former indolent and savage manner of 
life. Those settled in the Isle des 
Loos are particularly so. They have 
taken to themselves a plurality of 
wives, after “ de country fashion,” 
whom they compel to labour for them, 
while they loiter away their time in 
idleness, drinking palm-wine, (agri« 
cultural labour, in particular, they 
detest, and they shun,) in which their 
pensions, paid by this country, are 
wholly expended. On the authority 
of one who very lately witnessed the 
fact, I state, that these men, like other 
African savages, have abandoned all 
matters of dress, go completely naked, 
except a small covering to those parts 
which nature teaches even the most 
savage that it is proper to conceal. In 
this state they came to thecommanding 
officer to receive their pensions, and it 
was only when threats of military pu- 
nishment were held out to them if they 
continued this practice, that they, but 
on such occasions only, condescended 
to act differently. 

Ask your servants stationed in these 
parts, and if they tell you the truth, 
and the whole trath, they will tell 
you what I now do; and the fact is 
inportant, inasmuch as it proves to a 
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demonstration that constant coercion 
by the arm of civilized man can alone 
reclaim the savage, or, where he may 
have advanced in the path of civiliza- 
tion, prevent him from retrograding 
to his previous savage state. 

The scenes which this senseless 
equality established at Sierra Leone 
occasions, are sometimes, though in- 
sufferable, nevertheless, extremely ri- 
diculous. When the treops who went 
out with General Turner reached the 
place, the cabins of the vessels in 
which the officers were, and at their 
dinner-hour too, ‘were quickly filled 
with negresses, washerwomen and 
prostitutes, who nade themselves quite 
at home, and when civilly requested 
to retire on deck while the officers di- 
ned, pointedly refused, stating, “ we 
all de same here, massa,” while the 
effluvia from their dear bodies short- 
ened the meal, and almost rendered 
emetic or ipecacuanha unnecessary, 
for a Sierra Leone clearance ! Gene- 
ral Turner made his appearance in 
the Posthumus, on the morning fol- 
lowing the day on which the trans- 
ports with the troops had arri- 
ved. He landed befyre nine o'clock, 
which is the hottest time of the day, 
being without a breeze. ‘ithe troops 
and officers previously landed turned 
out to meet and to receive him. About 
9000 of the inhabitants of Freetown 
and the adjoining parts rushed down 
along with the officers, to the water’s 
edge, to stare at the sight. The Genc- 
ral, with bis suite, landed, and with 
some difficulty mace his way through 
the crowd of blacks, most of whom 
were naked. ‘The heat and the squeeze 
kept up by the blacks made the Gene- 
ral quicken his steps, followed by the 
officers, cach holding his nose, in order 
to prevent suffucation by the intolera- 
ble stench emitted from the black 
perspiration around and in their rear! 
The pencil of Hogarth could only do 
justice to such a scene! In the name of 
our country, are the heroes who fought 
and who bled under Wellington, and 
who chased Napoleon from the car- 
nage-covered field of Waterloo, to be 
herded with and insulted. by such 
stinking savages as these ! 

If we really wish to do good in 
Africa, we must teach her savage sons 
that white men are thcir superiors. 
By this charm alone we can insure 
their obedience. Without they re- 
main obedient, we never will suc- 
ceed in rendcring them industrious, 
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or in instructing them im any useful 
branch of knowledge. White men 
cannot labour in that climate ; black 
men only can labour there. But un. 
less we can command the labour of 
the latter, so as to direct it to some 
purpose beneficial alike to themselves 
and to us, we never can reclaim Afri. 
cans from their present state of bar. 
barity and ignorance, nor succeed in 
raising that quarter of the world from 
its present extremely debased and de. 
moralized state. . 

The world believes, and has been 
taught to believe, that a slave trade 
and slavery were created by Europeans 
in Africa, and that the ignorance, de. 
gradation, and misery which prevail in 
Africa are the results of the former 
evils. Legislators believe and act ace 
cordingly. ‘The consequences have 
been, and are, most fatal to the interests 
of Africa. And while we continue to 
believe that a slave trade and slavery 
do not proceed from ‘Africa herself, 
we shall fail in every attempt to do her 
any good, and continue to wander from 
the path, by advancing in which, only, 
we can render her any essential ser- 
vice ; and, what is worse, proceeding 
in a wrong course, we shall infallibly 
do mischief where we intended to do 
good. 

It is impossible for any European 
power to obtain or to hold military 
possession of all Africa, or retain by 
force even any considerable portion 
of it, but at an expense of blood and 
treasure, which no improvements in, 
or advantages to be obtained from, 
that country could ever repay. The 
foreign slave trade can only be cut 
off by bringing personal slavery :in 
Africa to become the first step to a 
better order of things. ‘I'o accomplish 
the latter, we must teach the native 
princes not to sell their criminals and 
prisoners of war to foreigners, but to 
set them to cultivate the ground, in 
order to raise those tropical produc- 
tions, and to procure those tropical 
commodities, which Europeans covet, 
and which the African people will give 
in exchange for those European produc- 
tions which Africans covet, and which 
they cannot produce. We cannot root 
out evil in Africa in a day, or by the 
lump; but we may, by judicious 
measures, make some of those evils, 
which are too deeply rooted in so- 
ciety in Africa to be plucked up at 
once, or by external force, subservient 
to our vicws in forwarding a better 
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state of things ; and when we can gain, 
as we may gain, the ear of the Afri- 
ean princes, and succeed in opening 
their eyes to their true interests, the 
rotection of their people and the en- 
couragement of agricultural industry, 
then the great work is commenced, 
which must progressively advance to its 
completion; and they, you may be 
assured, if properly directed, will do 
the business better than we can, be- 
cause we make it their interest to do 


80. 

“ Travelling merchants who come 
to Sierra Leone are agreed, that the 
facility of travelling is regulated by 
the distance from the coast,” says the 
Reporter of the African Institution, 
20th Rep. p- 85; and which ‘* facili- 
ty,” he asserts, ‘‘ is owing to the greater 
prevalence of the slave trade system 
on the coast, than in theinterior.” This 
isan error. The fact and the cause 
are sufficiently explained in his pre- 
ceding page, (84,) where he states, that 
“The want of a LEADING POWER 
amongst the petty native tribes into 
which the country round Sierra Leone 
is broken, is the MOST SERIOUS OB- 
STACLE in that direction!” The same 
tribute or duty paid by the merchant 
to any of the great powers in the in- 
terior, will secure the “ travelling 
merchants” protection and sccurity for 
200 miles, that cannot secure them 
safety for one mile amongst “ the 
petty nativetribes round Sierra Leone.” 
This fact of itself clearly demonstrates 
that thissettlement is most improperly 
chosen and kept up as our head-quar- 
ters in Africa. The greater number 
of slaves are brought to the coast from 
the powerful nations in the interior. 
Sir George Collier, in his communi- 
cation to Government, (I write from 
memory as to the authority, ) or 
the Slave Commissioncrs, mention this 
fact in their letter to Mr Canning, 
when they state, that upon a moment- 
ary cessation of the slave trade, the 
slaves received from the interior were 
sent back from the coast to the inte- 
rior. 

A commanding position chosen on 
the coast of Africa, would secure an 
immense trade to this country —a trade 
which would annually increase, as the 
wants of the Africans increased ; for 
they would take in exchange all our 
staple manufactures for their valuable 
raw materials, without the smallest 
risk of these Africans ever becoming 
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rivals or competitors in manufactures 
for their own market. A healthy spot 
on or near the mouth of the great 
rivers which penetrate deeply into the 
African continent, and by which alone 
heavy goods can find their way into 
the interior, is the point to choose for 
a select settlement. Frrnanpo Po 
is the point to choose. It com- 
mands the mouth of these mighty 
rivers which traverse the most va- 
luable and productive parts of all 
Northern Central Africa. The whole, 
and the very great, trade whieh the 
Moors and the Arabs carry on with 
Soudan’ from Merocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Egypt, would instantly 
fall into our hands. We could carry 
to Timhuctoo by water for 20 per cent. 
those articles which cost them to carry 
across the Great-Desert 200 per cent, 
throwing altogether out of the ques- 
tion the delay and the danger which 
attend such journeys. That trade, 
with other branches which must be- 
come ours, is, I have reason to believe, 
at present not less than 1..3;000,000 
annually in exports and imports, and 
it might be tripled—euaprurreD! 

This trade, decision and energy 
(which I feel confident will not be 
wanting,) on your part, and choosing 
clear-headed honest merchants, in- 
stead of enthusiasts, as your guides, 
may at once throw into the hands of 
Great Britain. As I stated before, this 
glery may be yours—the immense ads 
vantages will belong to your country. 

In resuming, pursuing, and follows 
ing out this subject, I have no per 
sonal interests to serve, and no resente 
ments to gratify ; nor have I any wish 
to throw blame upon the Government 
of my country, or censure, for the sake 
of censure, upon any body of men what- 
ever. I would merely state facts, and 
point out errors which have been com- 
mitted, that the former may be at- 
tended to, and the latter avoided in 
our future proceedings ; and conscious 
when doing so, of doing my duty to 
my country and to Africa, I treat with 
scorn and contempt all the abuse which 
is poured out upon me, and the cla- 
mour which is raised against me by ig- 
norance, enthusiasm, and malevolence, 
because I venture to attack and to ex- 
pose Sierra Leone, its baneful climate, 
and its more baneful system. I am, 
&e. 

James M‘QuEEN. 
Glasgow, 12th February 1827. 
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“ You have lately had strange do- 
ings in the Underoon,” said a triend 
to me one day, while I was smokin 
my kalleoou in his Balla Khoneh, ona 
reflecting on the very matters which 
were then stimulating his curiosity— 
** one does not know what to belicve. 
There are-so many reports abroad, 
and they are so unlike one another, 
and all of them so extraordinary, that 
I confess I can make nothing of them.” 

** What have you heard ?” said I ; 
** T should like to know what is said 
amongst the people ?” 

** I have heard,” he repeated, “ a 
great deal that one cannot believe ; but 
the substance of the whole, so far as 
I can understand it, is this, that one 
of the king’s wives has been poisoned, 
by a slave girl, who intended to have 
served half-a-dozen others in the same 
way, had she not been detected.” 

** Nay,” said I, “ you must tell me 
more of these reports. — What do they 
say about me?” 

“ They say,” replied my friend, 
** that the moment your finger touch- 
ed her pulse, you declared that she 
had been poisoned, and pronounced 
her incurable. Moreover, that you 
named the precise drug, which, it af- 
terwards appeare:!, had bee adminis- 
tered, and foretold the minute at which 
she would die, with such precision, 
that one might have set his watch by it. 

** Good,” returned I ; “and did you 
hear nothing of the two other wemen, 

_ who had partaken of the same mess, 
but who-have recovered ?” 

“© T heard,” answered he, * that 
there were two other women ill ; but,” 
with a provoking grin, ‘‘ one of my 
informants said they were both dying ; 
that their stomachs were on fire ; that 
you had not been able to do much for 
them ; and that probably this evening, 
or at all events to-morrow morning, 
their bowels would be consumed to a 
cinder.” 

“Very good,” said I ; “ you nay 
tell your intormant, that they are both 
recovering ; and that [—J take upon 
myself to answer for their perfect re- 
covery.” 
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‘*« Enough,” said my friend ; “ we 
all know how to appreciate such an 
assurance from you, Meerza. The fact 
is, that the person who circulated this 
unfavourable report, was Meerza Mes- 
see.” 

‘« If it was Meerza Messee, the son 
of a dog,” returned I, “ you must 
swear by my head, that you will not 
undeceive him. Let him spread the 
report over the world, that I may have 
the satisfaction of showing the whole 
Court what a liar—what a deceitful, 
worthless, envious scoundrel—what a 
low, shameless cheat and mountebank 
the fellow is. he animal has the in- 
solence to call himself a doctor, and 
criticise my practice. —Let it be—One 
town cannot contain us both ; and if 
the Shah does not choose to send this 
fellow away, I shall leave the capital 
and the king at the mercy of such ass- 
es and fools as this same Mecrza Mes- 
see. 

“ Why, it was only last year that 
the fellow bled a man in the heat of 
a raging fever ; and when I was provi- 
dentially called, and saved the poor 
devil in spite of his blundering stupi- 
dity, he had the effrontery to assert, 
that the bleeding had saved the man, 
and not ny medicines ! 

** How often must I expose these fel- 
lows, and this one in particular? Will 
people never open their eyes to the 
folly of employing idiots and impu- 
dent, uneducated, unexperienced up- 
starts to prescribe for them—feilows 
who bleed in the height of a fever? 
Do they think that I have nothing to 
do but to cure them after they have beeu 
brought to the point of death, by the 
quackery of these ignoramuses? I am 
getting old now, and itis quite enough 
for me to cure people of their natural 
diseases. I really have not time to oc- 
cupy myself in putting to rights all 
people choose to put wrong. Let them 
look toit. If they choose to give them- 
selves to’be killed, it is nothing tome.” 

I was induced to cffer this exposi- 
tion of my sentiments to my friend,* 
(whose name, for the sake of not ex- 
posing him, I shail conceal,) because 





* The person for whose reputation the Meerza shows so much tender regard, was 
Meerza Mahommed Allee Sheeragee, one of the greatest wags in Persia, and cer- 
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I had been ‘informed, that he had 
lately contracted an intimacy with 
Meerza Messee, and had actually ta- 
ken his prescriptions on one occasion 
at least—a symptom of weakness and 
folly, which I believe he is now aware 
it would not be to his credit to make 
public. 

Observing that my friend was a lit- 
tle embarrassed, and made no reply, 
I dropped the subject, only remark- 
ing, that if Meerza Messee were even 
a good physician, instead of an igno- 
rant pretending quack, it was incum- 
bent on every good Moossleman, to 
forbid him his house, for that he was 
well-known to be a confirmed and ac- 
cursed Sooffee. 

“ Let Meerza Messee go to the de- 
vil,” said my friend ; “ I wish to hear 
something about this business. Tell 
me what was the girl’s motive for it? 
Had her mistress used her harshly ? Or 
had she threatened to do so? Or was 
there a man in the case? Or was the 
dose intended for some one else ?” 

“ You have put questions,” replied 
I, “ which involve important consider- 
ations. Her mistress had ever used 
the girl kindly. She was one of the 
best dressed slaves in the Haram ; and 
was indeed a companion rather than a 
slave to her mistress. It was something 
more serious than any individual feel- 
ing of revenge. It was a deep-laid plot 
of fearful magnitude, which was in- 
tended to involve many other persons. 
I saw the wretch to-day. She isa 
magnificent-looking creature ;—not a 
trace of any evil feeling is to be found 
in the soft but elevated expression of 
her fine features. Though the proof 
against her is full and unequivocal, it 
isimpossible to look upon her and not 
believe her innocent. I remember of- 
ten to have seen her in the Underoon. 
Oh! the wanton, what an eye she had! 
I wish to God she had been ugly, for 
then she inight have gone to the devil 
for aught that I care. But my heart 
somehow or other leans favonrably to- 
wards a pretty girl. On this occasion, 
I have a mixture of horror, pity, and 
admiration in me, which — me 
miserably. And then to think that to- 
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morrow she must die such a dreadful 
death, and to-night suffer torture! She 
will disclose something curious. This 
is not the doing of a slave. Gréater 
people than she have urged her to it, 
poor creature. Yet she must be ade- 
praved wretch, though few counte- 
nances ever lied more beautifully. 

‘When I saw her, she was sitting in 
her fine clothes on a dirty mat in a cor- 
ner of the room, in which she had been 
confined. She did not weep, and there 
was no expression of deep anguish in 
her countenance—neither could I say 
that it betrayed any signs of fear. Her 
large dark hazel eves (what things I 
have seen rolling about in them !) were 
fixed on the opposite corner of the a- 
partment, She was pale, and some dis- 
order of her hair, and of her dress, 
showed that she had suffered violence, 
and told that she was a prisoner. You 
might have taken her for a pensive lu- 
natic, or for an imprudent girl who had 
been detected in forbidden company, 
but never would you have guessed that 
she was a prisoner formurder. So much 
calmness with her dejection. How 
softly her long black eyelashes seemed 
to repose on her fair cheek as she sat 
with her eyes half closed—How de- 
licate, and downy, and smooth, the pale 
cheek on which those eyelashes rested 
—How beautiful the whole counte- 
nance—How fine theexpression—with 
much init of pride, and more of gentle- 
ness. Can it bethat such a creature is a 
murderer? I fear—I fear it is too true. 
What lovely skins some snakes are 
allowed to wear! What bewitching 
shapes the devil gets into! God curse 
him.” 

“© You seem to be strangely moved, 
Meerza,” said my friend, ‘“ for this 
worthless creature. I wonder to hear 
a man of your sense, and sound prin« 
ciples, regretting that justice should 
be enforced against a shameless wretch 
whom you believe to be guilty, whom 
you know to be guilty of a most abo- 
minable crime—a crime which shakes 
every one’s confidence in those about 
them. Who can feel secure in his own 
house, if a slave, who has been uni- 
formly well treated, is found to have 





tainly one of the wittiest men about Court. He took great pleasure in exciting the 
Meerza’s jealousy ; and by making himself a bone of contention, succeeded in get- 
ting medical advice from the rival physicians for nothing. About the time that this 
was written, he had borrowed money from our Doctor, which attached him perma- 


nently to his party. 
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her indulgent mistress ?. Do 
you feel sure that there isno one in your 
own family capable of doing as much 
for you? Will you eat your meals now 
with the same confidence as before this 
affair took ? Will no feelings of 
doubt and fear come with every 
morsel that you eat? Will you not, 
after every meal, instead of feeling re- 
freshed and satisfied, sit watching your 
inward sensations with anxiety and 
alarm? Will not the slightest feeling 
of uneasiness, which, at any other time, 
could attract no attention, excite in you 
fearful misgivings? Will you venture 
to reprove your servants as freely as 
before, when they commit any fault ? 
Will not every thing you do in your 
own house be tinctured with the fear 


of poison ?” 
*¢ For God's sake have done !” said I, 
** you have destroyed my peace of mind 


and body for a month at least. What 
you say is too true. I shall go to wit- 
ness the execution, for the express pur- 
pose of relating it to my family. What 
endless misery a man is doomed to suf- 
fer from his women! But it is near 
sunset, and I must visit my patients— 
God be your protection. As you have 
no women, I shall come back and dine 
with you.” 

With this I took my leave, impress- 
ed with the truth of what my friend 
had stated, and not at all comfortably 
confident as to the state of matters in 
my own house ; for, only a few days 
before, I had assisted my wife to pu- 
nish the woman who cooked for us. 

I proceeded to the Underoon, where 
every one was in consternation. Wo- 
men, who had not, during their whole 
lives, entered a cooking place, or pre- 
pared a pilau, were busily occupied in 
the kitchens cooking their own din- 
ners. Every kind of confidence was 
destroyed. Half the women had felt, 
or fancied they felt, some uneasy sen- 
sation, which their fears had magni- 
fied into dreadful symptoms. Every 
face was pale and haggard with anxie- 
ty. No one admitted to their apart- 
ments or kitchens any but the ser- 
vants in whom they had most con- 
fidence. Suspicion was in every look. 
Those for whom I prescribed, begged 
that I would seal their packets of me- 
dicine with some other seal than that 
which I had been in the habit of using. 
Even the children seemed to be un- 
happy and dejected. Groups of older 
persons were collected in several of the 
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[March, 
courts, speaking earnestly in an under 
tone of voice. There was an air of mi- 
sery about the whole palace which 
went to my heart, heavy, and cold, and 
oppressive. 

enI had finished my professional 
duties, determined to visit, once more, 
the accursed slave girl, who had caused 
so much sorrow and uneasiness; and 
having been fully awakened to the 
worst view of the case, I went armed 
against every soft and tender feeling, 
and in a frame of mind which would 
almost have fitted me to become her 
executioner. 

When near the room in which she 
was confined, I perceived some com- 
motion about the door, and heard the 
sound of harsh voices. As I crossed 
the threshold of the ante-room, a shrill 
scream pierced me through, and made 
my heart flutter with agitation.—Still 
I joined in the execrations which were 

ured upon the prisoner. Before I 

ad yet got within sight of pea ry the 
crowd was considerable, ) I could hear 
a low, indistinct, suppressed moaning. 
Pushing forward a little farther, I saw 
two men bending over the culprit, who 
lay prostrate on the floor.—One of 
them held firmly, with his left hand, 
the ear of .the wretched girl, and in 
his right brandished a large knife, 
which from time to time he applied to 
her ear, or to her throat, to extort 
from her answers to the questions he 
had put to her. One of his knees was 
planted on her tender neck, and everand 
anon he threw his whole weight upon 
it, till I thought it must have tae oe 
under him. I shut my eyes in dis- 
gust, at a spectacle so revolting, but 

ad scarcely done so, when another 
scream forced me to open them.—The 
first thing that met my sight, was her 
delicate white ear, now sprinkled with 
blood, which the merciless man had 
severed from her head, and held upin 
triumph, with a fearful smile of self- 
complacency.—I looked down, and saw 
the lavnitde wound, the blood pouring 
from it down her neck, and ever her 
cheek and long locks. The mangled 
head was still pressed down by the 
knee of the executioner ; and though 
I could not see her face, there was an 
expression of even more dreadful im- 
port at such a time in the convulsive 
inovements of her frame. 

They deliberately rolled her over on 
the other side. Her hair was hanging 


loose, aud her countenance was $0 C0+ 
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vered with it and with her blood, that I 
could distinguish nothing of her fea- 
tures ; but the struggling, suffocating 


on of her breathing was unen- 
durable. Some tried to keep up their 


ferocity by ejaculations of the coarsest 
kind, but few joined them; and I 
could hear the shortened breathing of 
every one around me. 

The knife was again brandished.— 
Many questions were put, but no re- 
ply was given. ‘‘ Are you so obsti- 
nate?” demanded the executioner ; 
“are you determined to answer none 
of my questions? — Then Bishmilla 
ul Rakhman ul Raheem,” (In the 
name of God, the mcst merciful, the 
most benevolent ;) and as he uttered 
the words, a single stroke of his knife 
separated the other ear from her head ; 
but no scream, no moan followed, no 
struggle could be perceived,—some 
said she was dead, some that she had 
fainted,—I hoped the first was true, 
but I was mistaken. Slowly she be- 
gan to revive, after her hair had been 
removed from her face and a cup of 
water thrown over it ;—they raised her 
up, and she sat for a time bewildered ; 
at length a checked respiration marked 
the return of consciousness,—I saw it, 
and felt at that instant a pang which 
I had never felt before. 

I knew that the sentence which had 
been passed upon her had not yet been 
fulfilled, and that she had yet much 
to suffer before she was led to end the 
last scene of her existence. She knew 
it too, and my heart bled for her, 
thouzh I tried to fortify it by painting 
to myself her crime and her depravity 
in the most revolting and irritating 
point of view ; but it would not do,— 
and I felt, that had the power been in 
my hands, her punishment would now 
have ended ;—I felt, too, the wisdom of 
the ancient custom, according to which, 
all offenders should receive their pu- 
nishment in the presence of the judge 
who has condemned them to suffer it, 
whether he be king or governor, and 
lamented that in this instance it had 
been set aside, for I knew that the 
Shah had a merciful heart, more mer- 
ciful than any prince who ever sat on 
the throne of Persia, though his ser- 
vants, alas! had no pity in their 
bosoms. 

They returned to their work,—one 
of them thrust his knife’between her 
teeth and forced open her jaws; she 
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tried to struggle, but she was faint and 
weak, and even had she not been so, any 
resistance she would have made would 
equally have been in vain. Her mouth 
was forced open, and then they fixed 
aniron hook in her tongue, and drew it 
out,—her bosom heaved as if it would 
have burst,a cold sweat stood upon her 
brow, hereyesglared wildly, and sheut- 
tered an agonizing cry like thelaughofa 
maniac,—it was but an instant; and 
then, that portion of her tongue which 
protruded, was cut off, and hung like 
a bit of cold raw flesh upon the hook. 

Her tortures were now over foratime, 
and I felt relieved ; but when she asked 
for water, the hollow mumbling which 
issued from the bloody empty cavern 
of her mouth, was to me more heart~ 
rending than all I had seen her endure. 

With a composure which calmed us 
all, she washed her own wounds and 
her hair, and hastily arranged her dis- 
ordered dress ; then returned to the 
mat on which I had seen her seated in 
the morning. Her countenance - 
dually resumed the expression it 
then borne, and as the handkerchief 
which she threw over her head covered 
her wounds, you could have discovered 
nothing, but the blood upon the floor, 
by which to guess at what had hap- 
pened. 

I returned home, exhausted with the 
excitement, and with the heat and 
pressure of the crowd, and related to 
my assembled family, with an air ef 
indifference, and even of triumph, the 
punishment of the wretch who had 
poisoned her mistress. My women la- 
vished upon her every opprobrious 
epithet they could think of, and almost 
provoked me to say something in her 
behalf ; but I thought it more pru- 
dent to dwell on the horrors of the pu- 
nishment, which, whatever might have 
been the feelings of my listeners, ex 
tracted from them nothing but assu- 
rances that it was well merited—assu< 
rances which I could not help suspect- 
ing were intended rather to screen 
themselves from suspicion, than to 
express what was in their hearts. 

Finding myself at home, with no 
appetite for dinner, I did not go, as I 
had promised, to my friend’s house ; 
and taking up a book, I amused myself 
with it, till sleep overcame me, and 
drove me to bed. 

It might have been about the mid- 
dle of the night when I was visited 
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by a vile dream, which greatly dis- 
turbed me, and, in its consequences, 
caused me much annoyance. 

I fancied myself in a fine palace, 
which I had never seen before, sur- 
rounded by innumerable beautiful ob- 
jects, and attended by a princely train 
of domestics ; but some things vexed 
me sorely. I imagined that a stream 
of cold water was running over both 
my legs, and that I was bound by 
some spell, which put it entirely out 
of my power to remove myself from 
it, or to cause it to be removed from 
me. I fancied that a delicious repast 
was placed near me, and that, though 
pinched with hunger, some invisible 
power prevented me from stretching 
out my hand to partake of it. 

Then the scene shifted, and I fan- 
cied myself in another apartment, suf- 
fering from the effects of deadly poi- 
son. I felt my limbs growing cold— 
my heart faint, and niy-strength ra- 
pidly sinking. My fears were so strong 
that they awoke me, and my first im- 
pulse was to feel my feet, and satisty 
myself that my dream was without 
foundation. But imagine my horror 
when I put down my hand and found 
them as cold as ice. I examined my 
inward sensations, and discovered a 
disagreeable feeling of gnawing at my 
stomach ;—I started up in alarm, and 
when fully awake, discovered that the 
cold of my feet had been caused by 
their having been thrust from under 
the lahoff, (quilted bed-cover,) and 
that the uneasiness of my stomach was 
neither more nor less than ravenous 
hunger. 

This discovery gave me the greatest 
satisfaction ; but my hunger was in- 
tense, and the chance of my being 
able to procure, at this time of night, 
anything with which to appease it, 
was small. The fear of poison had not 
been in any degree diminished by the 
alarm which my dream had occasion- 
ed ; and to call up my people and de- 
mand something to eat, was a pro- 
ceeding which, under such circum- 
stances, appeared to me to be of doubt- 
ful propriety. After some deliberation 
it a to a that > I could find 
anything eatable in the apartment 
occupied by the girl who cooked for 
us, any liedle tion which she might 


have laid aside for herself, it would 
not only be the most convenient, but 
by much the most secure mode of 
proceeding to content myself with.—I 
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accordingly sallicd forth, and having 


made my way into the cook’s sleeping: 


0 though not without having bro. 
en my shins on a large pot which 
stood half full of dirty water at the 
door, I commenced my search, and 
found, tied up in a handkerchief which 
was not of the cleanest, a mess of 
boiled rice and kebobs, and a few pieces 
of crisp bread. I seized the prize, and 
was bearing it off with some satisfac« 
tion, and many precautions against the 
renewed injury of my shins, when just 
as one foot was planted beyond the 
pot, and the other was about to fol« 
ow, I heard the jingling of small bells 
at my heel, then a short snarl, and in 
an instant my leg was seized. Making 
an exertion to extricate myself from 
this situation, my foot slipped on a 
greasy spot, where water from the kit. 
chen had been poured out, and I fell 
into the gutter. The abominable rep« 
tile of a dog continued his attacks on 
my heel. The cookmaid awoke, and 
called out “thief!” as loud as she 
could roar ; and to complete my con 
sternation, just as I was again fairly 
on my legs, and about to make a pre 
cipitate retreat with my prize, which 
by some instinct I had never quitted, 
my wife rose like an apparition before 
my eyes, standing on the very ground 
over which I must have to pass, and 
screaming all the domestics to her aid. 
A new fear now came upon me. The 
men who were sleeping in the outer 
court might come in, and in the height 
of their valour and zeal to preserve my 
property, and the sanctity of my Ha- 
ram, might, when they found me 
alone and unarmed, make minced 
meat of me without asking any ques- 
tions. I thought the shortest way to 
appease my wife and every one, would 
be to make myself known ; but in this 
I was woefully mistaken, for she had 
no sooner heard my voice and recog 
nized it, than she poured upon mea 
torrent of the most obscene abuse, and 
accused me in plain terms of an ine 
trigue with the cookmaid, of which, 
I swear by the head of the prophet, 
I was as innocent as my grandfather. 
It was in vain that I remonstrated 
and explained, and told my dream, and 
pointed to the handkerchief, and dwelt 
on the necessity of taking every pre- 
caution against poison, and recome 
mended her to be careful of her pre 
cious life. She stormed, and raged, 
and bullied, till, remembering that I 
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had no beard to spare, I slunk off to 
my bed again, wondering what the 
devil had induced me to marry the 
woman. 

When I got safe into the court of 
the Khulvut, (private apartment, ) in 
which I had been sleeping, my first 
care was to deposit my mess of eat- 
ables, which had cost me so much, on 
the selle of the window, which was 
open ; and my next to apply myself to 
the houze,* and cleanse myself of the 
impurities which I had collected on 
my excursion. I then called one of 
the feroshes, (inferior house-servants, ) 
who, with an enviable exemption from 
all uneasiness, had slept soundly, in 
spite of the rumpus which had called 
all the neighbours to their house-tops ; 
and having, by his aid, procured a 
light, I dismissed him to renew his 
slumbers, and set myself to examine 
my heel and shin, neither of which 
had suffered so much as I had feared. 
But when I turned to my eatables, the 
fruit of so much pain and endurance, 
I found that my appetite was quite 
gone again. ‘To have suffered so much, 
and to find it all in vain—to have ac- 
complished the object I had proposed 
to myself—and to find, when it was 
attained, that a change within myself 
had deprived it of the power of giving 
me pleasure, was certainly distressing ; 
but I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion, that such is the world ; and had 
not done moralizing on this theme, 
when day broke, and the Azan sum- 
moned me to morning prayer. 

As soon as I had completed my de- 
votions, and dressed myself, I setout, 
thankful that I had escaped a morning 
Visitation from my wife, and took ny 
way towards the palace, to visit my pa 
tients. The occurrences of the night 
had driven from my mind all recollee- 
tion of the scene I had witnessed the 
evening before ; and it was not until I 
found myself wedged in between a 
crowd of idle people and the ditch of 
the ark,t that I thought of demanding 
why they were collected. My servants 
replied, (somewhat surprised at the 
question,) that it was to see the exe- 
cution. - 

I had been obliged, in a great mea- 
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sure against my will, to witness the 
horrors of the ing evening ; and 
it now seemed probable that I should 
be forced in the same way to be pre 
sent at the execution this morning. 
To avoid so unpleasant an occurrence, 
I pushed on ; and having succeeded in 
crossing the bridge, began to congra- 
tulate myself on my escape; but just 
as I got under the gateway, I saw the 
head of a band of feroshes and nus 
sukchees{ advancing rapidly with much 
noise, driving before them, with their 
sticks and axes, a party of people who 
had the misfortune, tike me, to meet 
them in their advance. Not caring to 
have my shoulders belaboured by the 
feroshes, or my skull clove by a nus 
sukchee, I retreated with speed. 
But the noise of their approach had 
collected the crowd to the gateway, so 
that the bridge was to me impassable ; 
and there seemed to be no alternative 
but to stop and face the sticks and 
axes, or to leap into the ditch ; either 
of which afforded no very satisfactory 
prospect of sleeping in a whole skin. 
When the matter seemed to be on the 
point of coming to a crisis, and the ad 
vancing party was just upon me, I was 
fortunately recognized, and escaped 
personal injury, though to pass into 
the ark, as [ had intended, was quite 
out of the question. The certainty of 
being obliged to witness the execution, 
now appeared to me to be a much 
smaller evil than I had at first consi-« 
dered it, and my whole attention was 
directed to preserving myself from be- 
ing thrown down and trampled to death 
by the crowd, which carried me along 
with it. 

We had not, however, far to go ; for, 
as everybody knows, the place of exe= 
cution is not twenty paces from the 
gate of the ark. When we halted, I 
found myself’ inclosed in a dense ring 
of spectators ; in the midst\of which 
stood a great brass mortar, raised on a 
mound of earth, and beside it, stuck 
in the ground, was a linstock with a 
lighted match. The nussukchees ran- 
ged themselves on each side of this hor~ 
rible engine ; and it was not without 
some difficulty that I succeeded in 
gaining @ position which appeared to 
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* A basin of water, which usually occupies a considerable portion of every court 


in Persian houses of the better class, 


+ The inner fortification or citadel, in which the palace is situated. 


{ Inferior officers of the executive. 
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pot ay capa = any yp 
i explosion, its conse- 
quences when it should take place. 
Having taken my station, I began to 
look around me, and saw the officers 
of justice still pouring into the circle, 
which was widened for their reception 
by dint of blows. After them, or ra- 
ther between two of them, came the 
prisoner. She was enveluped from head 
to foot in a black robe, which also co- 
vered her face. Her step was firm, 
and her carriage stately. She fre- 
quently spoke a few met 2 toa eunuch 
who accompanied her ; but the noise 
was so great, that I could hear nothing 
of their discourse. As she approached, 
the spectators became more quiet ; and 
when she had reached the mortar, not 
a sound was to be heard. Taking ad- 
vantage of the silence, she spoke aloud, 
with a distinctness and composure that 
astonished every one, and made her 
words intelligible to all.* 

*‘ T am a tool, (she said,) and suf- 
fer for a crime which was not origi- 
nated by me. I have been deceived, 
but I have sworn to be secret, and I 
scorn to betray my friends. Tell the 
whole Haram that tortures have ex- 
tracted from me no confessions, and 
that the near approach of death, in its 
most appalling hom, has not shaken 
my soul. 

“I know that they whose charac- 
ters I have preserved at the price of 
my life, are at this moment longing 
for the sound which will announce 
that I am no more, and trembling 
lest I should redeem my life by sa- 
crificing theirs. It is no matter. They 





will know bettcr what I was’ when 
all is over. 

** Tell the king, that had he used 
me more gently, I might have been 
induced to warn him of dangers from 
which he cannot now protect himself, 
But I thank him for his cruelty. 
Had he left me a life better worth 
preserving, I might have been tempt. 
ed to redeem it, even by betraying 
my accomplices; but he has taken 
from me the wish to live, and, king 
as he is, he cannot now tempt me to 
be false.” 

The officers, perceiving that her 
wild address made some impression 
on the multitude, here interrupted 
her. She made no attempt to pro. 
ceed, but resigned herself into their 
hands. They led her in front of the 
mortar, and yet her step never fal. 
tered—neither did she speak or ime 
plore, as it is common for even men 
to do in her situation—neither did 
she curse, as some do—neither did 
she weep. They told her to kneel 
down with her breast against its 
muzzle, and she did so. They put 
cords round her wrists, and bound 
them to stakes which had been dri- 
ven for the purpose—still she showed 
no signs of emotion—she laid her 
head upon the mortar, and waited 
her fate with a composure which a 
soldier might have envied. At length 
the signal was given—the match was 
raised—it descended slowly—and at 
the moment when it was about to 
touch the powder, an audible shud- 
der ran pe the crowd. The 
priming caught fire—a moment of 
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* This statement, made even by so respectable a person as the Meerza, is some- 
what startling. We can scarcely, in this country, imagine a lady whose tongue had 
been cut out in the evening, addressing a crowd the next morning, with an articu- 
lation which made her quite intelligible. Yet there can be no doubt that this wo- 
man actually did so. ‘ 

Instances of persons speaking intelligibly, whose tongues have been cut out, are 
numerous in Persia. It is singular enough, that those who have lost only the tip 
of the tongue are often unable to make themselves understood, while those-who 
have lost a much larger portion speak almost distinctly. This circumstance is so 
well known, that a second amputation of a tongue, which has been sparingly dealt 
with by the executioner, is often resorted to. 

We turn with horror from these barbarous punishments, to admire our own more 
humane laws; but it should be remembered, that even amongst ourselves torture 
was inflicted at no very distant date; and further, that these mutilations are often 
inflicted when, according to our law, the life of the offender would be forfeited— 
while, in Persia at least, there are few criminals who would not rather submit to 
be so mutilated than to be put to death. It is but justice to add, that such punish- 
ments have been comparatively rare during the present reign in Persia; and that 
this (recorded by the Meerza) is the only instance, (I believe,) during that time, in 
which a woman has been publicly executed. 
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sickening suspense followed—a groan 
burst from the spectators—the smoke 
away—no explosion followed 
—and the unfortunate wretch raised 
her head to see what had happened. 
A faint hope glimmered in my own 
heart that perhaps this was a device 
to save her life, but it was not per- 
mitted to live long. It had scarcely 
begun to rise within me, when I saw 
the priming renewed and the match 
raised again. The condemned wretch 
laid her head once more on its hard 
illow, and uttered a low groan, as if 
Se spirit had parted. It had scarce- 
ly been uttered when the explosion 
took place, and the smoke covered 
ev bring from my view. As it gra- 
feally cleared away, it drew a veil 
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from over a horrid and revolting spec- 
tacle. The two bodiless arms hung, 
with their mangled and blackened 
ends, from the stakes to which 

had been bound ; and a few y 
distant lay a scorched and shattered 
foot and leg. No trace of body or 
of head remained, and a few tattered 
remnants of clothes were all besides 
that were left. 

The arms were unbound from the 
stakes; and two women, who had is- 
sued from the ark at the sound of the 
explosion, rushed to the spot—seized 
them up—and, concealing them un- 
der their veils, hurried to the Haram 
with these proofs that the demands 
of justice had been fulfilled. 





LETTER FROM AN INDIAN. 


Ramnuggur, July 21, 1826. 
My pear Nort, 

Foreive my boldness ; but in In- 
dia we have a fashion which it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of—of addressing peo- 
ple we have never seen, and know no- 
thing about except from report, by 
their names. Besides, as I am going 
to consult you on a matter of the first 
importance to myself, I am willing to 
begin by considering you as an old 
friend, which in truth you are, though 
I have never to my knowledge had the 
honour of meeting you. 

Assuming, then, a privilege to which 
nothing but your good nature and phi- 
lanthropy can give me a claim, I shall 
take the liberty to lay before you some 
account of the matter in regard to 
which I entreat your advice. 

I have now been twenty-three years 
in India, and have attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. I am not rich, 
in the sense in which that word is ap- 
plied to Indians ; but I have some mo- 
ney, and might pass for a rich man in 
almost any country town in Scotland. 
I have, however, an antipathy tocoun« 
try towns, which I brought from home 
with me, and which I find nothing 
diminished by my long absence. On 
the other hand, I have a pleasing re- 
collection of Edinburgh, and your Ma- 
gazine has induced me to think that 
the race of good fellows is not entirely 
extinct in that capital. I am nota 
literary man, Mr North, asI fear you 
will too readily discover; but I have 
no objection to the society of literary 


men, when they are also reasonable 
people. Blue-stocking ladies I am 
more afraid of ; but I daresay I could 
speedily convince them that I am too 
stupid for their society, and so escape 
further persecution. In short, after 
fully considering the matter, I have 
decided that Edinburgh is the fittest 
place for me to reside in, on my re~ 
turn home ; and now to the point. 

I wish to know what income will 
suffice to enable me to live comfort- 
ably, supposing that I should pass the 
winter six months of every year in 
Edinburgh, (say from November to 
April inclusive, ) and appropriate two- 
thirds of my income to defray the ex- 
penses of that half year. And that 
we may fully understand one another, 
I shall explain to you in detail the 
manner in which | should wish to 
live. 

First, then, I should like to have a 
house to myself in some clean respect- 
able street. Your Edinburgh com- 
mon stairs are an abomination ; there 
is something inexpressibly mean, and 
dirty, and uncomfortable associated in 
my mind with the remembraneé of a 
common stair. I always think of por- 
ters carrying up coals, and maids car~ 
rying down filth, and children in the 
corners, and "prentice boys at night, 
and the caution which is required to 
enable you to descend in the morn- 
ing! I should, therefore, like to have 
a house to myself, (from top to bottom, 
they used to call it,) or at least a door 
to myself ; for, as I am still a bachelor, 





I do not require a large house. I should 
like to have, on two floors, a dining- 
room, a drawing-room, a bed-room, 
with a dressing-room attached, and if 
possible a sm bath. I should like, 
moreover, to have a den of some kind 
to retire into when I may happen to 
be churlish, or when it rains, and [ 
have the blue devils, or when I take 
a fancy to my books, an offence of 
which I am not very often guilty. I 
should like to have a good kitchen, &c. 
&e. in the under storey, with (in the 

centre of the house, alike imper- 
vious to heat and cold,) a roomy cel- 
lar, fit to contain and preserve wine 
for two generations. Such a house, 
from top to bottom, I would have no 
objection to purchase; but if it was 
below any other man’s house, I could 
only bring myself to rent it till I 
could find a better. 

I should tike to have this my house 
furnished in a plain, substantial, ra- 
ther handsome way—with a proviso 
in my ment with the upholsterer, 
that it should not contain one rattan- 
bottomed chair—for the greatest in- 
ferior miseries I have endured in 
India, have been from this miserable 
contrivance. I verily believe my body 
will go to the grave diced and stamped 
with hexagons and octagons. Neither 
will I have hair-cloth bottoms to my 
chairs, which, so long as they are en- 
tire, demand a constant exertion of 

legs to keep you from slipping 
off them ; and when tbey are worn, 
you might as well sit down on a revers- 
ed pincushion. I will, therefore, have 
Jeather-bottomed chairs, and no others, 
in my dining-room, and den, and bed- 
room; and I will have silk-damask 
bottoms to those in my drawing-room. 
My bed must be very large, and I 
choose to sleep upon a thin elastic hair 
mattress with two feather-beds under 
it. For the rest, I shall leave the de- 
tail to your own taste and judgement, 
Mr North. I shall bring home with 
me (if your answer should induce me 
to leave this country,) Persian carpets 
ros my dining-room, bed-room, and 


I should like to have a good man- 
servant in the house, besides Bappoo, 
who accompanies me from this coun- 
try ; a groom to look after my two 
Arab horses in the stable ; an elderly 


respectable woman as housekeeper, a 
cook and a chambermaid. I do 


not believe that I should require more. 
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My horses I would not trust to any 
man living. I must, therefore, haye 
them under my own eye, and this re. 
minds me that my house must have a 
stable attached to it. 

I like to breakfast about nineo’clock, 
and cannot get on without fish or cold 
meat, or both. I have a most savo 
recollection of a thing called mutton. 
ham, and I intend to bring home a 
supply of Bengal humps, not buffalo 
humps, for buffilos have no humps, 
but Bengal bullock humps ; eggs too 
are indispensable. For the rest I am not 
particular, except that, for the first six 
months or so, I would have a pot of 
Mrs Weddell’s marmalade set before 
me. My tea will consist of two parts 
Gunpowder, and one part Pekoe—and 
(which I look forward to with the great. 
est anxiety,) I must have at least three 
newspapers, unopened, laid on my 
breakfast-table every morning. My 
breakfast would, of course, be suf- 
ficient for two, in case a friend should 
come in. ; 

I never take tiffin—itspoilsone’s din» 
ner, and is in itself no compensation. 

I hate dining alone—besides which, 
the wine is difficult tomanage. I should 
like always to have a friend to dine 
with me and discuss half my pint of 
Madeira, and half my bottle of claret. 
I understand sherry is much in fa 
shion now, but I have never seen anyin 
this country that comes within a mile 
of myown Madcira, and it would break 
my heart to part with, or put aside the 
six fine pipes I have been coaxing and 
filling up for the last seven years—in- 
deed, ever since I got my Majority. 
Once every week I should like to have 
two or three friends at my house ; and 
on these occasions, I might give them 
a glass of red Constantia ; but neither 
this nor the Madeira would be con- 
sidered in your calculation. 

I am not aware that there is an 
thing else, in this department, whic 
it may be necessary for me to specify 
more minutely. 

Then again, in the possible event 
of my changing my state, (for a man 
cannot answer for himself at my age,) 
why then, my two Arabs are convert- 
ed into carriage horses—my groom in- 
to a coachman. My house requires no 
immediate change. My friend’s place 
at breakfast and dinner is occupied by 
a person still dearer to me. My bot- 
tle of claret changes to a pint. My 
housekeeper goes, and in her stead 
1 
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comes @ 's maid, and’ perhaps a 
nw id, (I do not see that there 
is mrtite either] absurd or improper 
in a man’s anticipating what is per- 
fectly natural in the case supposed.) 
My hogkah is laid aside. Ba be- 
comes the lady’s footman, and every 
thing goes on as regularly as before, 
with no additional expense. 

Your reply must decide whether I 
am now to leave India, or whether I 


‘must wait till I get my regiment—an 


important matter, Mr North, not to 
me only, but to several junior officers 
who are looking for the step. My case 
is not a singular one, and I know at 
least half a dozen officers in the ser- 
vice who will wait for your answer, 
with as much impatience as I shall 
myself. 

There are one or two other points 
on which I should like much to be fa- 
voured with your own private opinion, 
and I entreat you not to withhold it. 
I wish to know how a healthy, ruddy- 
complexioned man, with a liver as 
sound as a bell, who wears Iris! lin- 
en instead of calico, never spoke of a 
Kutcherry or a Bungalow, or Tippoo 
Sahib, or the Pindarees, or Mahrat- 
tahs, or even of the Deccan prize-mo- 
ney, and never walked alone, or took 
the shady side of the street all the 
time he was at home, could be disco- 
vered by every one to be, “‘ an old Jn- 
dian,” (as they called him, though he 
was scarcely forty ;) and I wish, more- 
over, to know why girls at home always 
smile (as I am informed they do) in a 
sneering kind of way at the attentions 
of “ an old Indian,” as if there was 
something ridiculous in his paying 
his court to a young woman; and 
why they call him an oid Indian, 
when, God wot, he is — much 
younger in every ¢ than many 
who escape that epithet, so disagree- 
able and (allow me to say) ill-bred, 
when applied to an unmarried man 
about forty. I must also beg of you 
toinform me, why, the moment a man 
is set down as “an old Indian,” he is 
invested with all the attributes of all 
the oldest Indians who ever returned 
to England or Scotland. »; 

I should feel infinitely indebted to 

ou, Mr North, if you would have the 

cindness to throw some light upon this 
subject, so interesting to your nume- 
rous readers in this country. The ac« 
eount which Major Strong, who has 
just returned from furlough, has given 

Vor. XXI. 
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us of these matters is very distressing ; 
and unless you will be kind enough to 
assist me, I really do not know from 
whom I can obtain the information re- 

uisite to enable me to guard against 
the peculiarities which it would appear 
follow us into every society, and the 
misrepresentations to which we are sub- 
jected from the prejudices of others. 
Do not imagine, however, that I am 
ashamed of being what is called an 
Indian. There is no division of Bri- 
tish society to which I would rather 
belong ; and whatever may be the pe- 
culiarities or the foibles of Indians, 
they have, I believe, as many substan- 
tial virtues and good qualities, with at 
least as much polish, as their neigh- 
bours. 

Believe me to be, 
My dear North, 
Yours very saithfully and obediently, 
Aw InpIan. 

P. S. —My friend Captain Slight, 
who has for some years been in a mi- 
serable state of health, notwithstand- 
ing several voyages to China and the 
Persian Gulf, and a residence of six 
months at the Cape, feels, he assures 
me, quite satisfied, that he will ulti- 
mately be obliged to quit the service ; 
and he has begged me so urgently to 
put to you one question for his bene- 
fit, that, though I feel ashamed of the 
liberty I have already taken, I am 
quite unable to resist his entreaties. 

Slight,. poor fellow, has not saved 
much ; but with his prize-money and 
a lucky hit in the lottery, he has been 
able to put a small sum into his agent’s 
hands, with which he proposes to re= 
tire, if he can live like a gentleman, on 
the income it will yield. He would 
be content with a neat furnished lod- 
ging (a bed-room, dressing-room, and 
parlour) in a genteel street. He is 
indifferent about wine, for his health 
has been such as to make his doctors 
forbid him the use of it ; but he would 
like, if an old friend came in his way, 
to be able to give him a bottle of Port. 
He would like to have a boy to wait 
upon him, and he would c » of 
course, to be as well dressed as any 
man in Prince’s Street. 

Now, pray, Mr North, have the 
great kindness to let us know on what 
income Slight could do this in Edin- 
burgh ?—I may mention, that Slight, 

though an excellent, sensible fi , 


* is by no means a good manager. 


A. J. 
2X 
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The foregoing is one of several dozen letters on the same subject now in our 
Balaam-box, which have come to us from the East, and for which we are in- 
debted to our great popularity all over the Indian Peninsula. It is with pride 
we state the fact, that Maga is read on the banks of the Ganges, and the Eu- 
phrates, the Nile, the Niger, and the Macquarrie ; and it is with a confidence 
deliberate and most assured, that we await the coming. day, when her-storied 
page, rich with the spoils of time, shall be unfolded on every shore laved by 
ocean, and fanned by the winds of Heaven. Other Periodicals, we presume, 
“* fit audiepce find though few,”—be ours the eae distinction, to be 
read with delight in every region of the habitable globe, and, bursting the geo- 
graphical barriers which would narrow our flight, and consequently circum- 
scribe our utility, to be hailed in a thousand tongues as the Miscellany of 
Universal Man. We are no boasters—we despise all puffery ; and while we 
do not pretend to be unconscious of the great and enduring benefits we have 
eonferred on mankind at large, we willingly quit a subject on which it might 
appear like egotism to dilate. Fe 

In reply to our correspondent, and to others similarly circumstanced, it gives 
us great pleasure to afford all the information in our power; which shall be 
compressed into as few words as possible. 

We think such a house as the Colonel mentions, in a fashionable street of 
the New Town, might be purchased for something about L.2000, and might 
be rented for about L.120 a-year. With regard to the expense of furnishing, 
it is impossible to say anything very definite, since we ourselves have done 
nothing in this line for many years ; but we shall procure an estimate from 
Mr Trotter, and forward it by an early conveyance to our eorrespondent at 
Ramnuggur. In his aversion to cane-bottomed chairs, we quite agree with 
him, and unite in all the fundamental objections he makes to this uncomfort- 
able description of sedentary appliance. We cordially recommend any gentle- 
man furnishing a house, whose breeching is softer than that of a cannon, to 
avoid all articles of this description. He may rely on it, that whatever conve-~ 
nience he may a priori find in their comparative cheapness, will be afterwards 
more than compensated by the a posteriori punishment he will find himself 
condemned to suffer. Cane-bottomed chairs strike at the very root of domestic : 
enjoyment. 

Articles of living, we think, are in Edinburgh rather cheap than otherwise. 
The price of bread and meat, we presume, is much the same as elsewhere. 
Fish is moderate. You may get a capital turbot for half-a-guinea ; and if 
you go to market yourself, and choose to higgle with the fishwife, you may 
get it a shilling or two cheaper. Poultry may be had in Edinburgh for about 
half the price it costs in London. Game is cheap and plentiful, and during 
the sporting season, our worthy friend Mrs Young is never without a pro- 
digious supply of grouse, ptarmigan, pheasants, hares, and partridges. The 
dealings of this respectable matron are on the largest scale ; and we are in- 
formed that she is now in treaty for the purchase of a large estate in the 
Highlands, which she intends to devote solely to the propagation of game 
for the supply of the Edinburgh market. We rejoice in her prosperity, for 
she deserves it ; and think she cannot fail to find this a profitable investment 
for her capital. We hope soon to hail her by her territorial title, and doubt 
not that, in return for our compliments, she will, with her usual liberality, 
toss a pheasant, or a brace of grouse, into the basket of our attendant caddy. 

In proceeding, however, from particulars to generals, we fear we are not 
able to afford much light to our correspondent. In our own state of sober celi- 
bate existence, and with habits very different from those of our Indian friend, 
we have no data on which to found any estimate of the general cost of. such 
an establishment as he describes, more especially as matrimony clearly enters 
into the good Colonel’s projections for the future. If, however, an account 
of our own mode of lite, and the expenses attending our own editorial mé- 
nage can be of any use to him, it is quite at his service. 

he revenue of us, Christopher North, therefore, be it known, amounts 
only to a trifle more than £3000 a-year. Of this we receive £2000 in our 
quality of Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine,—rather a niggardly return for 
our labours, if we consider that it is only £500 a-year more than Mr Jeffrey 
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receives for the Edinburgh Review, and barely equal to that enjoyed by the 
editor of the Quarterly. Besides this, we are of course paid for our writings 
in Maga, at the rate of 20 guineas per sheet, by which we annually bag se- 
veral hundreds ; and the remainder of our income arises from the interest 
of about L.15,000 we hold in bank stock and navy 4 per cents, and the rent 
of a small estate of which we are proprietor in Peebles-shire. So much for 
the ways and means ; now for their appropriation. 

We are gouty, and dislike stairs, theretore we live ina flat. It is situated 
in one of the most agreeable spots of the New Town, and commends, though 
it is on the ground-floor, a fine view of the Firth of Forth and the Fife hills. 
Our establishment consists wholly of females, and the very prettiest to be had 
for love or money. We have no old harridan of a housekeeper to domineer 
in our household, but a gay and smart young widow, who makes our coffee 
in a morning, and can amuse us in an evening by reading out a new novel, 
while we lie extended on our own comfortable black-hair sofa, made on a 
plan of our own to our own order. The rest of our establishment consists of 
a cook, and two clever chubby-faced girls, who act as housemaids, and wait 
upon us at table, dressed in a sort of smart female livery, in which they ap- 
pear to great advantage. My age, for I am now 76, precludes any scandal 
from the attraction of my attendants; and, as much as lies in my power, I 
act as a sort of guardian to them, and keep them out of harm’s way. This 
care is not unnecessary, for my house is the centre of attraction to a set of 
young dissipated fellows, whom I send rather roughly about their business 
whenever I catch them hovering near my doors, Such is my establishment. 
My mode of life is as follows :— 

At six in the morning, winter and summer, I have a cup of chocolate 
brought me in bed, by one of the sweet-smiling damsels aforesaid. Having 
sipped this, I think of rising, and get into the shower-bath’; and then, after 
about an hour spent at my toilet, I enter my study, where I find the widow 
has already made coffee, and buttered a couple of muffins, which are toasting 
cn a cat before the fire. Breakfast over, I commence the business of the day : 
Write an article if I find myself in the humour, and if not, look over 
articles sent in by the different contributors, and arrange the programme of 
the next forthcoming Maga. Thus time passes till two o'clock. Then I take 
a walk in Prince’s Street, read the papers in Blackwood’s, and either dine out, 
or pick up a friend or two to dine with me at home. There is nothing I 
_ myself so much upon as my dinners. My table is never disfigured by 

arge clumsy joints, but is, I flatter myself, better managed and more re 
cherché than the tables of bachelors in general. 

Our taste in Cookery is rather French, and we delight in the Consommés 
(our teeth are nearly all gone,) and those exquisite “‘ Sauces Piquantes,” 
which might almost create an appetite under the ribs of death. Our cook, 
who has been with us fifteen years, is, considering she was educated accord 
ing to the exploded tenets of that barbarous old beldame, Mrs Glasse, a good 
one. We never touch jellies or pastry, but we will back her in any other de 
partment of the Ars Culinaria, against any cook in Scotland, in fives, tens, po< 
nies, fifties, or hundreds. We do not believe there is another north of the 
Tweed who can toss up an Omelette Souffiée in proper style. 

Now for our cellar; and that we must take leave to say is, for a man of our 
income, tolerably good. There are larger cellars-in the world, no doubt ; 
higher prices have been paid for wine than we could afford ; but relying on the 
taste and judgment with which our stock was selected, we would not fear to 
put our wine in competition, so far as it goes, (we have not above a thousand 
dozens altogether,) with that of any man in the three kingdoms, We admit 
no sweet wines within our walls. We heartily dislike Malmsey, Constantia, 
et hoc genus omne, and despise the man who can find pleasure in drinking 
such sweet and sickly stuff. 

Whether we have company, or dine alone, there is always a flask of Champagne 
on our dinner-table ; not the nasty, frothing, luscious, and detestable Cham- 
pagne, which one generally meets with in this country at “‘ good men’s feasts,” 
and which foams and bubbles up like ginger beer, but Sillery or Ai, the only va~ 
rieties of the wine which arc at all tolerable. Of these we lay in but a small stock 
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ata time, for Champagne does not keep, anil soon becomes sour and ropy. With 
what exquisite contempt have we not in Paris heard our Yahoos of country 
men calling at Very’s or Beauvilliers for Old Champagne! and never weré we 
so much inclined to blush for our country, as when we beheld the sneer of 
ridicule on the face of the waiter as he placed the wine before them. But 
enough of Champagne. On that wine we do not pride ourselves, but we do so 
on our Hock. We bought about thirty dozens at Mr Whitbread’s sale many 
years ago, and have still some of it in our cellar. But, besides this, we have 
four different Hocks, all excellent. Two of these we bought ourselves in Ger« 
many in 1815, and know them to be the genuine Johannisberg, not now to 
be purchased by gold. In Claret we yield to no man. We have some La 
Fitte of 1812, impossible to be surpassed.. Our Margoux, which we reserve 
for summer, and keep at Buchanan-Lodge, is first-rate ; and we have a batch 
of La Rose of 1818, which is most satisfactory to the palate. Of all the Vins 
de Burgogne, we like only Clos Vogeot and Chambertin. We have some of 
the former of 1802, wath its weight in gold. We would not sell it at that 
price. But we are getting tedious on the subject of our wines, and our 
readers must give us credit for having a tolerable stock of Port, Sherry, and 
Madeira. 

We have been thus minute in our details, that the Colonel may form some 
idea of the mode and style of our living in town. But, thank God, we do not 
live in town all the year. No. Early in May we regularly emigrate to the 
country, and take up our residence for the summer months at Buchanan- 

. There we think it necessary to keep up rather more style in our esta- 
blishment than we do in town, being a person of some consequence in the 
neighbourhood, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county. At Buchanan-Lodge 
we sport horses to our old tub of a carriage, built in the year ninety-seven, in 
addition to the pair for equestrian purposes, which we are never without, 
either in town or country. For above twenty years we, and our groom, were 
carried by two first-rate animals, which, as a proof of our political predilec- 
tions, we christened Pitt and Grenville. Grenville some years ago became fat 
and pursy, broke his wind, and eventually died of the glanders. Pitt was a 
Highflier, and made nothing of a five-barred gate ; but he fell with us one 
day on the road, and his knees were so much broken, that he was never after 
fit for use. Our present stud, which, from our respect;for two great living 
statesmen, we have named Eldon and Bexley, are less frisky than their prede- 
cessors, and therefore better suited to our declining years. Eldon is a capital 
roadster, master of any weight, little obstinate sometimes, but without vice, 
and though rather slow in his paces, perfectly surefooted. Bexley, which is 
rode by our groom, is blind as a bat, and indeed was so before we purchased 
him. Notwithstanding this defect, he gets on pretty well while on a beaten 
traek, and seldom stumbles ; but attempt a short cut either to the right or the 
left, and he stands stock-still, No administration of whip or spur will in- 
duce him to deviate a yard from the road. Notwithstanding this, we have 
a regard for the animal, and would not part with him on any account. 

At Buchanan-Lodge we see a good deal of company, and all the young 
ladies in the neighbourhood have great delight in visiting us. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we carry on things on a somewhat larger scale than in town, 
indeed, so large, that were we to live there all the year, our income would 
scarcely stand it. But we kill our own mutton the whole season, and a couple 
of bullocks about Martinmas, for a winter’s stock of corned beef. This some- 
what diminishes the expense of our country establishment. 

Our character stands so high in the neighbourhood, that we are often quite 
overwhelmed with buciness as a Justice of the Peace. We are the great com- 
poser of differences, and arbiter of disputes within a circle of ten miles, and 
inconvenient as we find such duties to be, we are too kind-hearted and patrio- 
tic to devolve them ona less qualified person, by declining to discharge them 
ourselves. 

We have generally either Tickler, Hogg, or O’Doherty with us from May 
till November. O'Doherty we never mean to inyite again. We caught him 
kissing one of our waiting-maids, who, to say the truth, was not ing all 
the cutcry that might have been expected from her in such circumstances, 
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However, we trust the admonition we me it proper to administer, pro- 
duced good effect, for we have since detected in her no symptoms of bevity. 

Such is our style of living, and our friend the Indian Colonel may perhaps 
gain some information when we tell him, that all we have already described is 
done for L.3000 a-year. Of eourse, in many items his expenses will exceed 
ours, while in others they will probably be less. In all cases, a man’s expendi- 
ture is modified by his idiosynerasy.; no individual is without some ao ity 
of taste, in which he differs from those around him. It is impossible, there« 
fore, to measure men’s habits by square and rule, or to convey mueh appli- 
cable knowledge by any general aphorisms on the probable expenses of an un 
known! individual. 

This, however, we will say to Indians in general. If they are not rich, they 
had better stay where they are. Nobody visits an Indian, and listens patient« 
iy to stories of Tiger Hunting and Bungalows, &c. &c. without the tempta- 
tion of a good dinner. Returned Indians have no ideas in common with the 
society of this country. fee have all their lives been growing indigo, col< 
lecting taxes, or fighting black men, in a country at the other extremity of th 
globe ; and it is one penalty of so long an exile, that they are necessarily alie« 
nated from the manners and habits of the country to which they return, and 
have seldom either tact or versatility of character sufficient to become natural« 
ized in a new society, with which, from the nature of things, they can have 
nothing in.common. Nothing indeed can be more pitiable than a Nabob in 
the better circles of society in England. With too igh an idea of his own 
importance to remain silent, what is it pang for the poor man to say? Let 
him talk of Hookahs, Sirdars, or his Indian adventures, and he is shunned as 
a bore, and it is soon evident that the company have not the smallest curiosity 
to learn his exploits at Nagpoore or Lucknow. ent, ont 

Then your Indian is generally an epicure, and an epicure of the most vule 
gar description. He can never get over his partiality for Curry, Mulligotawny, 
.and Madeira, and is sure to be set down as a contemptible sensualist, from 
some unlucky allusion to Tiffin or Sangoree. All this, which is perfectly 
comme il faut at Calcutta, is decidedly below par in the mother country ; yet 
this it is impossible for your Nabob to understand, for a man with two or three 
hundred thousand pounds in his pocket is mighty slow in making the disco- 
very that the world consider him a bore, or that anything he can say or do can 
be considered vulgar. These peculiarities, though they may be tolerated in.a 
rich Indian, will certainly not be so in a poor one. The plate, the wines, and 
the French cook, are all necessary to make us swallow the dose, and therefore 
we would advise no Indian whatever to return to this country with anything 
under a plum. If he does, we can only say that he shall not number us, Chrise 
topher North, among his guests.; 

Yet we have a great regard for returned Orientalists in general. They are 
kind, warm-hearted, and generous ; their foibles are those perhaps necessarily 
attached to the circumstances of their life ; the qualities we like are their own. 
We cannot read what we have already written of them, but if we have said 
anything severe, we already repent of it. By the by, we dine this very day 
with our friend G. M., one of the cleverest and best-hearted Indians we have 
- ag and entirely free from all the peculiarities which generally mark 

is tribe. 
C. N. 
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PHOC. ap, Ath. 

C This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“‘ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old ro a 
And av motto to put to our Noctes. 

ae - C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Ampbroset’s Hotel, Picardy Place, Paper Parlour. 
NorTH AND THE SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

How do you account, my dearest Shepherd, for the steadiness and perseve- 
rance of my affection for thee, seeing that I am naturally and artificially the 
most wayward, fickle, and capricious of all God’s creatures? Not a friend but 
yourself, James, with whom I have not frequently and bitterly quarrelled, 
often to the utter extinction of mutual regard—but towards my incomprehem 
sible Brownie my heart ever yearns—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your leein’ tongue, ye tyke, you've quarrelled wi’ me mony thousan’ 
times, and I’ve borne at your hands mair ill usage than I wad ha’e ta’en frae 
ony ither mortal man in his Majesty’s dominions. Yet, I weel believe, that only 
the shears o’ Fate will ever cut the cords o’ our friendship. I fancy it’s just 
the same wi’ you as wi’ me, we maun like ane anither whether we wull or no 
—and that’s the sort o’ freendship for me—for it flourishes, like a mountain- 
flower, in a’ weathers—braid and bright in the sunshine, and just faulded up 
a wee in the sleet, sae that it micht maist be thocht dead, but fu’’o’ life in its 
cozy bield ahint the mossy stane, and peering out again in a’ it’s beauty, at 
the sang o’ the rising laverock. 

NORTH. 
This world’s friendships, James 
SHEPHERD. 

Are as cheap as crockery, and as easily broken by a fa’. They seldom can 
bide a clash, without fleein’ intil flinders. 0, sir! but maist men’s hearts, 
and women’s too, are like toom nits—nae kernel, and a splutter o’ fushionless 
dust. I sometimes canna help thinkin’ that there’s nae future state. 

NORTH. 

Fie, fie, James, leave all such dark scepticism to a Byron—it is unworthy 

of the Shepherd. 





SHEPHERD. 

What for should sae mony puir, peevish, selfish, stupid, mean, and malig- 
nant creatures no just lie still in the mouls among the ither worms, aneath 
their bits o’ inscribed tomb-stones, aiblins railed in, and a’ their nettles, wi’ 
inted airn-rails, in a nook o’ the kirk-yard that’s their ain property, and nae- 

t + wushin’ to tak’ it frae them—What for, I say, shouldna they lie quate 
in skeleton for a thousand years, and then crummle, crummle, erummle, awa’ 
-_ the yerth o’ which Time is made, and ne'er be recimmatterialeezed into 
ternity : 
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NORTH. 

This is not like your usual gracious and benign phi , James ; but 

believe me, my friend, that within the sprit of the moet dageadel, wretch 

that ever grovelled earthward from caudle-day to t, there has been 

some slumbering spark divine inextinguishable by the death-damps of the 
eemetery-— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Gran’ words, sir, gran’ words, nae doubt, mair especially “ cemetery,” 
which I’m fond o’ usin’ mysel, as often ’s the subject and the verse will alloo. 
But, after a’, is’t mair poetical than the “ Grave?” Deevil a bit. For a wee, 
short, simple, stiff, stern, dour, and fearsome word, commend me to the 
“ Grave.” 

NORTH. 
Let us change the channel of our discussion, James, if you please—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What ! You're no feared for death, are you, sir ? 
NORTH. 
T am. 
SHEPHERD. 

So am I. There, only look at the cawnle expiring—faint, feeble, flickering, 
and just like ane o’ us puir mortal human creatures, sair, sair unwilling to 
die! Whare’s the suffers, that I may put it out o’ pain. I’m tell’t, that twa 
folk die every minute, or rather every moment. Is na that fearsome to 
think o’ ? 

NORTH. 

Ay, James, children have been made orphans, and wives widows, since that 

wick began to fill the room with its funereal odour. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae man can manage snuffers richt, unless he hae been accustomed to them 
when he was young. In the Forest, we a’ use our fingers, or blaw the cawnles 
out wi’ our mouths, or chap the brass-sticks wi’ the stinkin’ wicks again’ the 
ribs—and gin there was a pair o’ snuffers in the house, you might bunt for 
them through a’ the closets and presses for a fortnight, without their ever 
castin’ up. 

NORTH. 

I hear that you intend to light up Mount Benger with gas, James. Is 
that a true bill ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I had thochts o’t—but the gasometer, I find, comes ower high—so I shall 
stick to the “* Lang Twas.” O man, noo that the cawnle’s out, is na that fire 
unco heartsome? Your face, sir, looks just perfeckly ruddy in the bleeze, and 
it wad tak’ a pair o’ poorfu’ specks to spy out a single wrinkle. You'll leeve 
yet for ither twa hundred Numbers. 

NORTH. 
And then, my dear Shepherd, the editorship shall be thine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Na. When you're dead, Maga will be dead. She'll no surveeve you ae 
single day. Buried shall you be in ae grave, and curst be he that disturbs 
our banes! Afore you and her cam out, this wasna the same warld it has 

n sin syne. Wut and wisdom never used to be seen linkin’ alang the- 
gither, han’ and han’ as they are noo, frae ae end o’ the month to the ither,— 
there was na prented a byuck that garred ye break out at ae page into grief, 
and at anither into a guffaw—whare could ye foregather wi’ sic a canty crew 

0’ chiels as O’Doherty and the rest, passin’ themselves aff sometimes for real, 
and sometimes for fictious characters, till the puzzled public glowered as if 
they had flung the glamour ower her—and oh, sir, afore you brak out, beau- 
tiful as had been many thousan’ thousan’, million, billion, trillion and qua- 
drillion nights by firesides in huts or ha’s, or out by in the open air wi’ the 
starry heavens resting on the saft hill-taps, yet a’ the time that the heavenly 
bodies were performing their stated revolutions—there were nae, nae Nocres 
Ansrostan« ! 
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NORTH. 
[have not, I would fain hope, my dear James, been altogether useless in 
my generation—but your partiality exaggerates my merits—— , 
SHEPHERD, ' 

Aman would require an oss magna sonaturum to do that—Suffice it to say, 
sir, that you are the wisest and wittiest of men. Dinna turn awa’ your face, 
or you'll get a erick in your neck. There’s no sic a popular man in a’ Bri- 
tain the noo as Christopher North. 0, sir, you'll dee as rich as Croesus—for 
every day there’s wulls makin’ by auld leddies and young leddies, leaving you 
their residiatory legatee, sometimes, I fear, past the heirs, male or female, o’ 


their bodies lawfully begotten. 


NORTH. 

No, James, I trust that none of my admirers, since admirers you say the 
old man hath, will ever prove so unprincipled as to leave their money away 
from their own kin. Nothing can justify that—but hopeless and incurable 
vice in the natural heirs. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush I was worth just twenty thousan’ pounds. I could leeve on that— 
but no on a farden less. In the first place, I would buy three or four pair o’ 
tap-boots—and I would try to introduce into the Forest buckskin breeks. I 
would neist, sin’ naebody’s gien me ane in a present, buy a gold musical 
snuff-box, that would play tunes on the table. 

NORTH. 

Heavens! James—at that rate you would be a ruined man before the 
coming of Christmas. You would see your name honourably mentioned in 
the Gazette. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then a gold twisted watch-chain, sax gold seals o’ various sizes, frae the 

bigness o’ my nieve amaist, doun to that o’ a kitty-wren’s egg. 
NORTH. 

Which O’Doherty would chouse you out of at brag, some night-at his own 
lodgings, after the play. 

SHEPHERD. 


Catch me at the cairds, unless it be a game at Birky ; for I’m sick o’ Whust 
itsel, I’ve sic desperate bad hauns dealt to me noo—no an ace ance in a month, 
and no that unseldom a haun’ without a face-caird, made up o’ deuces, and 
trays, and fours, and fives, and be damned to them ; so that to tak the verra 
weakest trick is entirely out o’ my power, except it be by main force, harlin 
the cairds to me whether the opposite side wull or no ; and then at the close o 
the round, threepin’ that I had twa honours—the knave and anither ane. Sic 
bad luck hae I in a’ chance games, Mr North, as you ken, that were I to fling 
dice for my life alang wi’ a hail army o’ fifty thousand men, I wud be sure to 
be shot ; tor I would fling aces after some puir trumlin’ drummer had flung 
deuces, and be led out into the middle o’ a hollow square for execution. 

NORTH. 

James, you are very excursive this evening in your conversation—nobody is 
thinkin’ o shootin’ you, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And I’m sure that I hae nae thochts o’ shootin’ mysel. But ance—it’s a 
| time syne—I saw a sodger shot—dead, sir,'as a door-nail, or a coffin- 
nail, or ony ither kind o’ nail. 

NORTH. 

Was it in battle, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In battle >—Na, na; neither you nor me was ever fond o’ being in battle 
at ony time o’ our lives. 

NORTH. 
I was Private Secretary to Rodney when he beat Langara, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue !— What a crowd on the Links that day! But a’ wi’ fixed 
whitish faces—nae speakin’—no sae muckle as a whisper—a frozen dumbness 
that nae wecht could break ! 
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NORTH. 


You mean the spectators, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then the airmy appeared in the distance ; for there were three hail regi- 
ments, a’ wi’ fixed beggonets ; but nae music—nae music for a while at least, 
till a’ at ance, mercy on us! we heard, like laigh sullen thunder, the soun’ o’ 
the great muffled drum, aye played on, ye ken, by a black man ; in this case, 
an African n r, sax feet four ; and what bangs he gied the bass—the whites 
o’ his een rowin’ about as if he was glad, atween every stroke ! 

NORTH. 

I remember him—the best pugilist then going, for it was long before the 
days of Richmond and Molineaux—and nearer forty than thirty years 
ago, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

The tread of the troops was like the step o’ ae giant—sae perfate was their 
discippleen—and afore I weel kent that they were a’ in the Links, three sides 
o’ a square were formed—and the soun’ o’ the great drum ceased, as at an in« 
audible word of command, or wavin’ o’ a haun, or the lowerin’ o’ a banner. 
It was but ae man that was about to die—but for that ae man, had their awe 
no hindered them, twenty thousan’ folk wad at that moment hae broken out 
into lamentations and rueful cries—but as yet not a tear was shed—not a sigh 
was heaved—for had a’ that vast crowd been sae mony images, or corpses rai- 
sed . by cantrip in their death-claes, they couldna hae been mair motion- 
less than at that minute, nor mair speechless than that multitude o’ leevin’ 


souls ! 
NORTH. 
I was myself one of the multitude, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


There, a’ at ance, hoo or whare he cam frae nane could tell, there, I say, 
a’ at ance stood the Mutineer. Some tell’t me afterwards that they had 
seen him marchin’ along, twa three yards ahint his coffin, wi’ his head just a 
wee thocht inclined downwards, not in fear o’ man or death, but in awe o’ 
God and judgement, keepin’ time wi’ a military step that was natural to him, 
and no unbecoming a brave man on the way to the grave, and his een fixed 
on the green that was fadin’ awa for ever and ever frae aneath his feet ; but 
that was a sicht I saw not—for the first time I beheld him he was standin’, 
a’ unlike the ither men, in the middle o’ that three-sided square, and there was 
a shudder through the hail multitude, just as if we had been a’ standin’ haun 
in haun, and a natural philosopher had gien us a shock o’ his electrical ma- 
chine. ‘ That’s him—that’s him—puir, puir fallow !—Oh! but he’s a pretty 
man !”—Such were the ejaculations frae thousan’s of women, maist o’ them 
young anes, but some o’ them auld, and grey-headed aneath their mutches, 
and no a few wi’ babies sookin’ or caterwailin’ at their breasts. 

NORTH. 
A pretty girl fainted within half-a-dozen yards of where I stood. 
‘ SHEPHERD. 

His name was Lewis Mackenzie—and as fine a pane, man he was as ever 
stepped on heather. The moment before he knelt down on his coffin, he seemed as 
fu’ o’ life as if he had stripped aff his jacket for a game at foot-ba’, or to fling 
the hammer. Ay, weel micht the women-folk gaze on him wi’ red weeping 
een, for he had loed them but ower weel, and mony a time, it is said, had he 
let himsel down the Castle-rock at night, God knows hoo, to meet his lemans 
—but a’ that, a” his sins, and a’ his crimes acted and only meditated, were at 
an end noo—puir fallow—and the platoon, wi’ fixed bepgonets, were drawn 
up within ten yards, or less, o’ whare he stood, and he himsel having tied a 
handkerchief ower his een, dropped down on his knees on his coffin, wi’ fauld- 
ed hands, and lips movin’ fast, fast, and white as ashes, in prayer ! 

NORTH. 
Cursed be the inexorable justice of military law! he might have been par- 


doned. 
SHEPHERD. 
Pardoned! Hadna-he disarmed his ain captain o’ his sword, and ran him 
through the shouther—in a mutiny of which he was himsel the ringleader ? 
Vor. XXI. 27 
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King George on the throne durstna hae pardoned him—it would hae been as — 


much as his crown was worth—for hoo could King, Kintra, and Constitution 
thole a standing army, in which mutiny was not punished wi’ death ? 
NORTH. 

Six balls pierced him—through head and heart—and what a shriek, James, 
then arose ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,-to hae heard that shriek, you wad hae thought that the women that 
raised it wad never hae lauched again ; but in a few hours, as sune as night. 
fall darkened the city, some 0’ con were gossipin’ about the shootin’ o' the 
sodger to their neighbours, some dancin’ at hops that shall be nameless, some 
sitting on their sweethearts’ knees wi’ their arms roun’ their necks, some 
swearin like troopers, some doubtless sitting thochtfu’ by the fireside, or awa’ 
to bed in sadness an hour sooner than usual, and then fast asleep. 

NORTH. 

I saw his old father, James, with my own eyes, step out from the crowd, 
and way being made for him, he walked up to his son’s dead body, and em- 
bracing it, kissed his bloody head, and then with clasped hands, looked up to 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

A strang and stately auld man, and ane too that had been a soldier in his 
outh. Sorrow, not shame, somewhat bowed his head, and ance he reel’d as if 
he were faint on a sudden—But what the deevil’s the use o’ me haverin’ awa’ 
this. way about the shootin’ o’ a sodger thretty years sin syne, and mair too— 
for didna I see that auld silvery-headed father o’ the mutineer staggering alang 
the Grass-Market, the verra next day after the execution, as fou’ as the Baltic, 
wi a heapo’ mischievous weans hallooin’ after him, and him a’ the while in a 
dwam o’ drink and despair, maunderin’ about his son Lewis, then lyin’ a’ 

barken’d wi’ blood in his coffin, six feet deep in a fine rich loam. 

NORTH. 

That very same afternoon, I heard the drums and fifes of a recruiting 
party, belonging to the same regiment, winding away down towards Holyrood ; 
and the place of Lewis Mackenzie, in the line of bold sergeants with their 
claymores, was —— by a corporal, promoted to a triple bar on his sleeve, 
in consequence of the death of the mutineer. 

SHEPHERD. 

It was an awfu’ scene yon, sir ; but there was naething humiliating to hu- 
man nature in it,—as in a hangin’ ; and it struck a wholesome fear into the souls 
o’ many thousan’ sodgers. 


NORTH. 
The silence and order of the troops, all the while, was sublime. 
SHEPHERD. 
It was sae, indeed. 
NORTH. 


What do you think, James, of that, by way of a toasting cheese? Ambrese 

ealls it the Welshman’s delight, or Davies’ darling. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s rather teuch—luk, luk, hoo it pu’s out, out, out, and better out, into a 
very thread o’ the unbeaten gold, a’ the way frae the ashet to my mouth. 
Saw ye ever onything sae tenawcious? I pogy bay ge that I could walk, with. 
out breaken’t, intil the tither room. Luk, hoo it shines, like a gossamer- 
filament, a’ threaded wi’ what Allan Kinnigham would ca’ dew-blobs, stretch- 
ing across frae ae sweet-brier bush to culther, and breaking afore the step o’ 
the early lassie tripping down the brae, to wash her bonny face, yet smiling 
wi’ the glimmerin’ light 0’ love-dreams, in the bit burnie that wimples awa 
as pure and stainless as her ain virgin life ! 

NORTH. 


Sentiment—divine sentiment, extracted by the alchemy of genius from a 
Welsh-rabbit ! 


SHEPHERD. 
Noo that I’ve gotten’t intil my mouth—I wush it ever may be gotten out 
again! The tae end o’ the line is fastened, like a hard gedd (See Dr Jamie- 
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son) in the ashet—and the ither end’s in my stammach—and the thin thread 
o’ attenuated cheese gets atween my teeth, sae that I canna chow’t through and 
through. Thank ye, sir, for cuttin’t. Rak me ower the jug. Is’t yill? 
Here’s to you, sir. 
NORTH. 
Peebles ale, James. It has a twang of the Tweed. 
SHEPHERD. 

Tweed ! Do you ken, Mr North, that last simmer the Tweed ran dry, and 
has never flowed sin’ syne. They're speakin’ o’ takin’ doon a’ the brigs frae 
Erickstane to Berwick, and changing the channel intil the turnpike nell A’ 
the materials are at haun’, and it’s a’ to be Macadameezed. 

NORTH. 
The Steam-Engine Mail-Coach is to run that road in spring. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is’'t? She'll be a dangerous vehicle—but I'll tak my place in the safety- 
valve. But jeestin apairt, do you ken, sir, that mony and mony a wee well 
among the hills and muntains was really dried up by the drought o’ three dry 
simmers—and for them my heart was wae, as if they had been ance leevin’ 
things! For were na they like leevin’ things, aye sae calm, and clear, and 
bright, and sae contented, ilka ane by itself, in far-awa spats, whare the grass 
runkled only to the shepherd’s foot, twa three times a-year, and, a’ the rest o” 
the sun’s annual visit roun’ the globe, lay touched only by the wandering 
light and shadows ! 

NORTH. 
Poo—poo—James—there’s plenty of water in the world without them. 
SHEPHERD. 

Plenty o’ water in the world without them? ay, that there is, and mair 
than plenty—but what’s that to the purpose, ye auld haverel? Gin five thou- 
san’ bonny bairns were to be mawn down by the scythe o’ Death during the 
time that I’m drinking this glass—(oh man, but this is a grand jug, aiblins 
rather ower sweet, a rather ower strong, but that’s twa gude faults )—there 
wad be plenty o’ bairns left in the warld, legitimate and illegitimate—and you 
nor me micht never miss them. But wadna there be just sae much extin- 
guishment, or annihilation like, o’ beauty and bliss, o’ licht and lauchter, o” 
ray-like ringlets, and lips that war nae sweeter, for naething can be sweeter, 
than the half-opened buds o’ moss-roses, when the Morning is puttin’ on her 
claes, but lips that were just as sweet when openin’ and shuttin’ in their balmy 
breath, when ilka happy bairn was singing a ballant or a psalm, baith alike pious 
and baith alike pensive ; for a’ the airs o' Scotland Som a gae hantle, to be 
sure, o’ wicket tunes,) soun’ aye to me mair melancholy than mirthfu’, spirite 
like, and as if of heavenly origin, like the bit lown musical souns that go echos 
ing by the ear, or rather the verra soul o’ the shepherd leaning on his staff at 
nicht, when a’ the earth is at rest, and lookin’ up, and ower, and through into 
the verra heart o’ Heaven, when the lift is a’ ae glorious glitter o’ cloudless 
stars! You're no sleepy, sir? 

NORTH. 

Sleepy! You may as well ask the leader in a tandem if he be sleepy, when 

performing the match of 28 miles in two hours, without a break. 
“ SHEPHERD. 

Ae spring there is—in a nook known but to me-_and anither, a bit nook 
greener than ony emerald—or even the Queen Fairy’s symar, as she disen- 
tangles it frae her feet in the moonlight dance, enclosed wi’ laigh broomy 
rocks, amaist like a sheep-fauld, but at the upper end made loun in a’ wea- 
thers by ae single stane, like the last ruin o’ a tower, smelling sweet, nae 
doubt, at this blessed moment, wi’ thyme that enlivens even the winter season, 
—ae spring there is—I say— 

NORTH. 

Dear me! James—let me loosen your neckcloth—you are getting black in 
the face. What sort of a knot is this? It would puzzle the ghost of Gor- 
dius to untie it. 

SHEPHERD. 
Dinna mind the crauvat.—I say, Mr North, rather were my heart dried up 
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to the last drop o’ bluid, than that the pulses of that spring should cease to 
beat in the holy wilderness. 
NO or i wih 

Your emotion is contagious, James. I feel the rheum bedimming my aged 

eyes, albeit unused to the melting mood. 
SHEPHERD. 

You’ve heard me tell the tale afore—and it’s no a tale I tell when I can help 
it—but sometimes, as at present, when sittin’ wi’ the friend I love, and respect 
and venerate, especially if, like you, he be maist like a father, or at least an 
elder brither, the past comes upon me wi’ a’ the power o’ the present, and 
though my heart be sair, ay, sair maist to the verra breakin’, yet I maun speak 
—for though big and great griefs are dumb, griefs there are, rather piteous and 
—— that will shape themselves into words, even when nane are by to 

ear, nane but the puir silly echoes that can only blab the twa three last 
syllables o’ a secret ! 
NORTH. 

To look on you, James, an ordinary observer would think that you had never 

a any serious trials in this life—that doric laugh of thine, my dear Shep- 
é ee . 
SHEPHERD. 

I hate and despise ordinary observers ; and thank God that they can ken 
naething o’ me or my character. The pitifu’ creturs aye admire a man wi’ a 
lang nose, hollow cheeks, black een, swarthy cheeks, and creeshy hair ; and 
tauk to ane anither about his interesting melancholy, and severe misfortunes ; 
and hoo he had his heart weel nigh broken by the death o’ twa wives, and 
the loss o’ a third evangelical Miss, wha eloped after her wedding-claes had 
been taen aff at the haberdasher’s, wi’ a play-actor wha had ance been a gen- 
tleman ; that is, attached to the commissawriat depairtment o’ the army in the 
Peninsula, a dealer in adulterated flour and mule-flesh sausages. 

NORTH. 

Interesting emigrants to Van Diemen’s J.and. 

SHEPHERD. 

A man wi’ buck-teeth, and a cockit nose, like me, they'll no alloo to be a 
martyr to melancholy ; but because they see and hear me lauchin’ as in Peter s 
Letters, scoot the idea o’ my ever giein’ way to grief, and afttimes thinkin’ the 
sweet light o’ heaven’s blessed sunshine darkened by a black veil that flings a 
correspondin’ shadow ower the seemingly disconsolate yerth. 

NORTH. 
Most of the good poets of my acquaintance have light-coloured hair. 
SHEPHERD. 
Mine in my youth was o’ a bricht yellow. 
NORTH. 

And a fine animal you were, James, I am told, as you walked up the trans 
o’ the kirk, with a mane flying over your shoulders, confined within grace- 
ful liberty by a blue riband, the love-gift of some bonny May, that won’d 
amang the braes, and had yielded you the parting kiss, just as the cottage 
clock told that now another week was past, and you heard the innocent crea- 
ture’s heart beating in the hush o’ the Sabbath morn. 


SHEPHERD. 
Whisht, whisht ! 
NORTH. 
But we have forgotten the Tale of the Haunted Well. 
SHEPHERD. 


It’s nae Tale—for there’s naething that cou’d be ca’d an incident in a’ that I 
cou’d say about that well! Oh! sir—she was only twa months mair than fif- 
teen—and though she had haply reached her full stature, and was somewhat 
taller than the maist o’ our forest lasses, yet you saw at ance that she was still 
but a bairn. Her breast, white, and warm, and saft, and fragrant, as the lily, 
whose leaves in the driest weather you'll never find without an inklin’ o’ Hea- 
ven’s dew, no thaps what you wou’d ca’ a dew-drap, but a balmy freshness, 
that ever breathes o' delight in being alive beneath the fair skies, and on this 


fair planet, the greenest sure by far o’ the Seven that dance around the Sun! 
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NORTH. 
Too poetical, James, for real feeling. 
: SHEPHERD. 


Wha that ever saw—wha that ever touched that breast, would not hae been 
made a poet by the momentary bliss! Yet, as God is my judge, her mother’s 
hand busked not that maiden’s bosom wi’ mair holy love than did I place 
within it, mony and mony a time, the yellow primroses and the blue violets, 
baith o’ them wi’ but single leaves, as you ken, amang the braes, but baith 
alike bonnier far—oh—bonnier, bonnier far when sometimes scarcely to be 
seen at all atween the movings o’ her breast, than when she and I pu‘d them 
frae amang the moss and tufts o’ lang grass, whisperin’ saft and dreamlike 
thochts, as the hill-breezes went by on a sudden, and then a’ was again as 
loun as death. 

NORTH. 

My dear Theocritus-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht. I was a hantle aulder than her—and as she had nae brither—I 
was a brither to her—neither had she a father or mither, and ance on a day, 
when I said to her that she wad find baith in me, wha loved her for her good- 
ness and her innocence, the puir britherless, sisterless, parentless orphan, had 
her face a’ in ae single instant as drenched in tears, as a flower cast up on the 
sand at the turn o’ a stream that has brought it down in a spate frae the far- 
aff hills. 

NORTH. 

Her soul, James, is now in Heaven! 

SHEPHERD. 

The simmer afore she died, she didna use to come o’ her ain accord, and, 
without being asked in aneath my plaid, when a skirring shower gaed by—I 
had to wise her in within its faulds—and her head had to be held down by an 
affectionate pressure, aimost like a faint force, on my breast—and when I spak 
to her, half in earnest half in jest, o’ love, she had nae heart to lauch,—sae 
muckle as to greet! As sure as God’s in heaven, the fair orphan wept. 

‘ NORTH. 
One so happy and so innocent might well shed tears. 
SHEPHERD. 

There, beside that wee, still, solitary well, have we sat for hours that were 

swift as moments, and yet each o’ them filled fu’ o’ happiness that wad noo be 


_ aneuch for years ! 


NORTH. 

For us, and men like us, James, there is on earth no such thing as happi- 
ness. Enough that we have known it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I should fear noo to face sic happiness as used to be there, beside that 
well—sic happiness would noo turn my brain—but nae fear, nae fear o’ its 
ever returnin’, for that voice went wavering awa’ up to heaven from this mute 
earth, and on the nicht when it was heard not, and never more was ‘to be 
heard, in the psalm, in my father’s house, I knew that a great change had been 
wrought within me, and that this earth, this world, this life was disenchanted 
for ever, and the place that held her grave a Paradise no more! 

NORTH. : 

A fitter place of burial for such an one is not on the earth’s surface, than 
that lone hill kirk-yard, where she hath for years been sleeping. The birch 
shrub in the south corner will now be quite a stately tree. 

SHEPHERD. 

I visit the place sae regularly every May-day in the morning, every Mid- 
summer-day, the langest day in the year, that is, the twenty-second o June, 
in the gloaming, that I see little or nae alteration on the spat, or onything that 
belongs to it. But nae doubt, we are baith grown aulder thegither ; it in 
that solitary region, visited by few or none—except when there is a burial— 
and me sometimes at Mount-Benger, and sometimes in here at Embro’, en- 
joyin’ mysel at Ambrose’s—for, after a’, the world’s no a bad world, although 
Mary Morison be dead—dead and buried thirty years ago, and that’s a lang 
portion o’ a man’s life, which is, scripturally speakin’, somewhere about three- 
score and ten. 
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NORTH. 

Look here, my dear James, don’t say that you have not as exquisite a per. 
ception of beauty, and all that sort of thing, now, as thirty years ago. There, 
my man, there is the Paphian Bower, composed by Phillips, from a picture by 
Martin, saw ye ever any thing more perfectly lovely ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never since the day I was born. Dinna tell me wha thae Three Female Fi- 
gures are—for it’s a’ ane whether they be the Three Muses, or Three o’ the Nine 
Graces, or Venus and twa o’ her handmaids, or ony ither Three o’ God’s fairest 
creatures, for whom that wee, winged, kneeling Cupid is pluckin’ flowers for 
them to wreathe round their heavenly nair ; dinna tell me what they’re doin’, 
hae been doin’, or are gaun to do, for it’s delightfu’ for the imagination to sink 
awa’ into its ain dreams amang thae lang withdrawing glades, and outower the 
wood-taps, if sae ane feel inclined, to flee awa’ to yonder distant hills, and 
from their pinnacles to take a flight up to yon pavilion-clouds, and lay a 
body’s sell doon at full length on the yielding saftness ! 

NORTH. 

Look at Her with the frame-enveloping veil, James, and wish yourself a Pa- 
gan of the olden time, James, when mortals loved immortals, and Venus her- 
self did not disdain to meet the Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 
As sure’s I’m leevin’ there’s the same three Goddesses, and the same bit Cue 
pid, standin’ on their heads in the water amang the floatin’ lilies ! 
NORTH. 
Martin has a soul both for beauty and grandeur. 
SHEPHERD. 

He has that—and it’s a wonderfu’ thing to think that the same genius that 
saw yon sublime vision o’ Belshazzar’s Feast, an endless perspective o’ Baby 
lonian buildings, should delight to wanton thus with Nature in her prime— 
for were it no for the pillared roof o’ that palace peering aboon the tree-taps, 
ane micht believe themselves in ane o’ the woodland and waterland glades o’. 
paradise ! 





NORTH. 

I don’t think, James, that you do much now-a-days with the pencil ? 
SHEPHERD. 
No me. I've gien owre the paintin’ noo a’thegither—for I canna please my- 
sel in the execution. But it's a fine art—and I’m giein’ lessons to my cal« 

Nt——— 

NORTH. 
Right, James. Of all the accomplishments of a gentleman, I do not know 


one superior to that of being a good draftsman. He who can use his pen and - 


his pencil can seldom or never be at a loss in this world. One half the time 
often lost in learning to play the beautiful but pernicious game of billiards, 
would be sufficient to give a youth mastery over that other elegant and useful 
art. Yet how few gentlemen can draw or paint well! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sketchers are gaen apt, howsomever, to be wearisome wi’ their critical cant, 
and even to talk o’ nature hersel, as if she were only worth studying for the 
sake o’ art. 

NORTH. 

Very true, James. There was a painter, some twenty years ago, of the 
name of Havel—dead now I suppose—who really painted with some spirit 
and splendour. He was all an’ all with an amateur friend of mine; and I 
remember once contemplating a glorious sunset among mountains with the 
said amateur friend, when after a ‘‘ syncope and solemn pause,” he exclaimed 
to himself in soliloquy, ‘‘ Havel all over! Havel all over!” He compliment- 
ed the sunset, James, Nature’s own midsummer-sunset at the close of a 
thunderous day, James, by likening it to, or rather identifying it with, a bit of 
oiled canvass run over by the brush of a clever Cockney ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That beats a’, and is a capital illustration o’ my meaning. Sketchers ‘Il 

often no alloo the sun to sev in his ain way, nor a mountain to haud up his 
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head as he chooses, without takin’ baith the ane and the ither to task for their 
clumsiness or awkward demeanour. The sea wide-rolling in his verdant lustre, or 
a’ a-foam wi’ fury, that daunts not however the wing-tips o’ thae bonny creturs 
the sea-maws, that think naething o’ floating on and awa, Willie, on waves that 
seem big and fierce aneuch to dash a veshel again the rocks—Sketchers, I was 
gaun to say, ’ll criticize the old sea, without ony o’ that reverential awe o’ 
which Wudsworth so finely speaks—fin’ fault wi’ him for no being black 
aneuch here, and white aneuch there, and purple aneuch yonner, and green 
aneuch ower —_, and yellow aneuch where the sunlight smites, and red 
aneuch whare the lightning shivers the mast o’ the ship skuddin’ under bare 

les, wi’ ten thousand million o’ white-maned waves pursuing her, as if ga~ 
ping and roaring for their prey. 

NORTH. 
You poets are just as bad as painters. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s a lee, sir. For we poets deal in general sketches o’ Nature—and al- 
loo her great latitude in a’ her conduct wi’ the elements. We do not tie her 
down like the painters, to ony set rules 0’ behaviour, sae that she but behave 
like hersel ; and we defy her to come wrang ony hour, or in ony mood, be- 
fore our spirits, provided only she be na wrapt up a’thegither in a vile, cauld, 
nizzling, mizzling, drizzling Scotch mist, that utterly obliterates the creation, 

u 


and reduces it to warse than Naething. 
NORTH. 
Have you been at the Exhibition, James, this season ? 
SHEPHERD. 


The direetors didna open’t, till they knew I had come to town, and they pree 
sented me wi’ a perpetual ticket, that'll answer for a’ this century. Let’s hear 
your opinion, Mr North. Speak out, man, and dinna be feared for me, for 
I'll mak allooance for your never having studied the airts o’ paintin’ and poe- 
try, as I hae done ; and you'll be keepit frae ganging verra far wrang in your 
judgement by your ain natural taste and genius. 

NORTH. 

Landscape or Portrait ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Portrait—for I canna let you think o’ takin’ the landscapes out o’ my ain 
haun—Wha’s best in the line o’ portraits ? 

NORTH. 

Need you ask?—John Watson Gordon. In three years more—if he goes 
on thus—he will be equal to Raeburn. Indeed, Raeburn himself, although 
the greatest portrait painter Scotland ever produced, never painted, at John 
Watson’s age, a better picture than that artist's Dr Hunter. 


SHEPHERD. 
It’s no in this Exhibition, is’t ? 
NORTH. 
No—but Lady—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Ay—that is a maist beautiful wark o’ airt. Sae composed and dignified 
that leddy sits—yet without ony tincture o’ pride ; for what’s rank to them that 
hae rank. They never think about it. Its only your upstart madams, that 
haud their heads heich and haughty. 

NORTH. 
I have not seen any portrait of you, James, in any late Exhibition ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Nor me o’ you, sir. What for doesna Watson Gordon immortaleeze him- 
sel by paintin’ a Portrait o’ Christopher North? But oh, sir! but you hae got- 
ten a kittle face—your een’s sae changefu’ in their gleg expression, and that 
mouth o’ yours takes fifty shapes and hues every minute, while, as for your 
broos, they’re noo as smooth as those o’ a lassie, and noo as frownin’ as the 
broos o’ a Saracen’s head. 

NORTH. 
There is nothing uncommon in my face, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
O, sir, you hae indeed a kittle kittle face, and to do it justice it should be 
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painted in a Series. Ane micht ken something o’ your physiognomy in the 
coorse o” a Gallery. 
NORTH. 

“ The Stirrup-Cup,” painted by James Stewart, the engraver, is exceed. 
ingly clever and characteristic. I have not seen an old gentleman enjoy a 
caulker more intensely since the peep I had a few minutes ago of myself in 
cas glass, when turning up my little finger to Ambrose’s incomparable Glen. 

ivet. : 
, SHEPHERD. 

The powney, too, seems unwilling to start—no that he’s sorry to return 
hame ony mair than his maister ; but somehow or ither the ribs o’ the rack 
fitted the nose o’ him unco snugly, and the aits were o’ a peculiarly fine fla. 
vour. The laird’s man, too, looks as if he wad fain hae anither hour's conver. 
sation wi’ that yellow-haired lassie, that’s giein’ him a partin’ keek frae ahint 
the door-cheek ; “‘ but fare thee well, and if for ever, still for ever fare thee 
well!” sighs out Jock, till the bubbles floatin’ o’er the brimmin’ quaich dis. 
appear like a vapour. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, that ~ have permitted me at such great length, and without 
any interruption, to describe to you the merits of many of the best portraits, 
let us have your opinion of the landscapes. 

SHEPHERD. 

That young chiel’ Gibb hits aff a simple scene o’ nature to the nines—a bit 
dub o’ water, aiblins—a foot-path—a tree—a knowe—a coo, and a bairn ; yet 
out o’ sic slender materials, the chiel’ contrives to gie a character to the place 
in a way that proves him to hae the gift o’ genius. 

NORTH. 

Mr Thomson of Duddingston is the best landscape painter in Scotland, 
The man’s a poet. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna like that picture o’ his at a’ o’ Loch Catrine frae the Gobblin’s 
Cave. The foregrund is too broken, spotty, confused, and huddled—and what 
is worst of all, it wants character. The chasm down yonner too, is no half 

rofound eneuch, and inspires neither awe nor wonder. The lake itself is 
Tot in its insignificance, and the distant mountains are fairly beaten by the 
foregrund, and hardly able to haud up their heads. 
NORTH. 

There is truth in much of what you say, James—but still the picture isa 
magnificent one. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wudna gie the Bass Rock for a dizzen o’'t. You may weel ca’ it a mag- 
nificent ane—and I wud wish, in sic weather, to be ane o' the mony thousan’ 
sea-birds that keep wheeling unwearied in the wind, and ever and anon cast 
anchor in the clifts. Still, solitary, and sublime—a sea-piece, indeed, worthy 
of being hung up in the Temple o’ Neptune. 

NORTH. 
Kinbane Castle is just as good—and Torthorwald Castle, Dumfries-shire, is 
the best illustration I ever saw of Gray’s two fine lines— 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr Thomson gives me the notion o’ a man that had loved natur afore he 
had studied art—loved her and kent her weel, and been let intil her secrets, 
when nane were by but their twa sells, in neuks where the wimplin burnie 
plays, in open spats within the woods where you see naething but stems 0’ 
trees—stems o’ trees—and a flicker o’ broken light interspersing itsel among 
the shadowy branches—or without ony concealment, in the middle o’ some 
wide black moss—like the moor o’ Rannoch—as stil] as the shipless sea, when 
the winds are weary—and at nightfall in the weather-gleam o’ the settin’ sun, 
a dim object like a ghost, stanin’ alane by its single solitary sell—aiblins an auld 
tower, aiblins a rock, aiblins a tree-stump, aiblins a clud, aiblins a vapour, 8 
a dream, a naething. 
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NORTH. 

Yes, he worships nature, and does not paint with the fear of the public be- 
fore his on It is a miserable mistake to paint purposely for an Exhibition. 
He - is friend Hugh Williams are the glory of the Scottish landscape 
schoo. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s impossible to excel Williams—in his ain style—but he should leave the 
iles and keep to water-colours. In his water-colours, so saft and hazy—sae 
like the aerial scenery that shifts afore the half-closed een when a midsummer 
dream has thrown its glamour ower a body sinkin’ down to slumber in noon- 
day, within a fairy-ring on the hillside—no a man in Britain will get the 
heels o’ Hugh Williams ; and as for the man himsel’, I like to look on him, 
for he’s gotten a gran’ bald phrenological head, the face o’ him’s at ance good- 
natured and intelligent ; and o’ a’ the painters I ken, his mainners seems to 
me to be the maist the mainners o’ a gentleman and a man o’the world—if 
he wad but gi’e up makin’ auld puns, and be rather less o’ the Whig and a 
wee mair o’ the Tory. But here's his health-—— 

NORTH. 

With perfect satisfaction. ‘ Hugh Williams”—Not Greek Williams—not 
Grecian Williams—for I suppose he was somewhere about fifty years of age 
before he ever saw Greece ;—but Welsh Wiiliams—Scotch Williams—for in 
Wales was he born, and in Scotland was he bred, and neither country need 
be ashamed of him. 


SHEPHERD. 

As weel ca’ me Greek Hogeg—or Grecian Hogg, because I write, as ye tell 
me, in the Doric dialect.—But forgettin’ sic folly, what think you o’ the 
Death o’ the Buck, by that Southron, Edwin Landseer ? Never saw I blood- 
thirsty fierceness better depicted than in the muzzles of thae ferocious Jowlers. 
Lord preserve us, was that the way, think ye, that the Spanish bloodhounds 
used to rug doon the Maroons in the West Indies ? 

NORTH. 

There is a lectle, and but a leetle something, resembling affectation in the 
manner of the Huntsmen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Come, sir, nane o’ your captious criticisms. That black dog, wi’ the red legs, 
and. chafts and eebrees, is equal to onything that ever was painted in this 
world ; and that white deevil—a bick, I’se warrant, for bicks are aye the fleet- 
est and the fiercest, hinging to the Buck’s lug, with teeth inextricable as ar- 
senic to the coat of the stomach, is a canine leech, that if no chocked aff frae 
the bite, would soon let out the animal’s life, and stretch him with his spread- 
ing antlers on the heather. 

NORTH. 

Heather, James—there is no heather in the picture. The scene is not pe- 
re Highland—and therefore I do not feel the bonnet and tartan of the 

unter. 

SHEPHERD. 
I saw naething to fin’ fault wi’—you sce it’s no a red deer—but a fallow deer 


' =frae the spots—and the Park, as they ca’ it, ‘ll be somewhere perhaps on the 


borders o’ the mountainous pairts o’ Perthshire or Argyllshire—or wha kens 
that the scene’s no English—and that the painter has gien the hunter some- 
thing o’ the dress o’ a Highlander, frae an imaginative feeling but half-under- 
stood by his ain mind, as maist imaginative feelings are, but nane the waur on 
Get account aither for painting or poetry.—But what say ye to the statutes, 
air? 

NORTH. 

Macdonald from Rome is a statuary, James, not only of promise, but of 
performance. Edinburgh is a considerable village now, and there is room im 
it for both him and Joseph. He is sure to succeed. 

SHEPHERD. 

A mair innocent, mair kinder and bonnier lassie than her wi’ the burdie in 
the tae haun’, and the cup o’ water—is’t—in the tither, wanting the cretur to 
tah a drink—I never saw ; and the ither taller figur o’ the virgin sendin’ aff 
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the carrier pigeon wi’ a love-letter to him ayont the hills, in answer to the ane 
she has hidden in her bosom, is a delicate conception, whether new or auld 
I neither ken nor care, and as far as I am a judge o’ sculpture and statu 

executed wi’ a smoothness, and I had maist said warmth,—but then marble’s 
a cauld thing in itself to the touch,—that exactly hits the right point o’ love. 
ableness in the figure and posture o’ a virgin about to be married in a year 
or twa—but haply no to him she has sent the letter to; for hoo seldom in the 
soul’s first celestial imagination o’ rapture realized—hoo seldom in the auld 
warld, as in the new, did Hymen ever light his torch to consecrate the ecstasies 
of virgin bosoms meeting in the life-deep passion of a first love ! 


NORTH. 
Mary Morrison ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Christopher, I never see marble but I think o’ moonlicht—Hoo’s that ? 


NORTH. 

Some one of those fine, old, solemn associations, of which the poet’s soul 
is full. In his thoughts and feelings all external things lie linked together in 
amities and sympathies, of which the worldling has no notion. Music, Mar. 
ble, Melancholy, Moonlight, all begin with an M—but so do Macedon and 
Monmouth—the Four are a Four by fine affinities. 

SHEPHERD. 

There you're going ayont my deepth—and you'll sune be out o’ your ain too 
—if ye plump into the pool o metaphysics, and try to “ pluck up drowned 
meaning by the locks”—but hae ye been at the Opposition Exhibition—they 
tell me it’s capital—Can that be true? and what for did the painters cast out 
amang themselves, and whence a’ this cabawl ! 

NORTH. 

It’s a long story that, James, and might be tedious; nor is it an affair, I 
confess, in which I can take much interest ; but the artists who were dissa- 
tisfied with the Directors of the Institution, if so it were that they were dis. 
satisfied, did right to secede, and open an Opposition Exhibition. This is a free 
country, James; Tories like you and I love liberty, and we grant to others 
the same rights and privileges which we ourselves at all times exert and en- 
joy! 

. SHEPHERD. 

I clap my hauns to hear sic sentiments frae your mouth, for I heard some 
of your friends rinnin’ doun Nicholson, and Syme, and Joseph, and Hamilton, 
and the lave ! 

NORTH. 

Very right, my dear James, very right in any of my friends, to run down 
anybody they choose, at any time or place, and for any reason ; but I, as you 
know, run people up, and run people down, of my own free will and pleasure, 
and never allow my friends, deservedly dear to me, as many dozens of them 
are, of both sexes, to influence my opinion in the slightest degree, on any one 
single thing in this world, living or dead, rational or irrational, monoped, bi- 
ped, or quadruped. The Opposition Exhibition, as you call it, James, is ex- 
cellent ; and a true lover of the arts will go from one to the other with plea- 
sure, nor will his comparisons be odious. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naebody ever did a better picture o’ me than Nicholson, in my plaid, you 
ken, and wi’ my ted fm Hector, sittin’ sae wiselike by my side, “ in 
a cleugh aneath a cliff,’—strong likenesses o’ us baith, yet naneo’ us ower 
sair flattered. 

NORTH. 

Mr Nicholson is rather uncertain—no uncommon thing with artists of ori- 
ginal minds ; but some of his happiest performances are very happy. He has 
a picture of a Lady and Child in this Exhibition—that might be seen to ad- 
vantage in any Exhibition in the island. In the dress of the mother—her arm 
and shoulder especially, there is something rather stiffish—but the child is 
nature itself—the colouring something in the style of the old masters. 

SHEPHERD. 


I like that—especially in the heads o’ bairns, and their shouthers. 
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; NORTH. 

Nicholson paints children better than he used to do, now that he’s a mar- 
ried man. 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ painters should marry—it humaneezes their imaginations, and gi’es a 
tenderness to the ideal creations o’ their genius that nae bachelor can ever in- 
fuse into his canvass. 

NORTH. 

Hamilton’s architectural drawings are admirable specimens of wonder- 
working art. If you wish, James, to have a perfeet knowledge of all the in- 
tended new Improvements, South and West Approach, &c. and indeed a 
bird’s-eye view of all Edinburgh, go and take it at the Exhibition. 1 always 
knew Hamilton to be an architect of first-rate genius and skill, quite equal to 
Playfair and Burn, but I had no notion that he was such an artist. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony gude landscapes ? 

NORTH. 

Not a few. Young Kidd, a pupil of Mr Thomson’s I believe, possesses 
much of the taste, feeling, and genius of his great master—and D. Macken- 
zie, also quite a youth, if he will take my advice and give up his blue imita- 
tions, will ere long be an excellent artist. Two or three of his landscapes, 
‘even now, (of the colour of this earth,) are very beautiful. 

SHEPHERD. 

In short, you think the Exhibition a gude ane—so nae mair about pictures 
for ae nicht, if you please, sir. 

NORTH. 

Unless I am much mistaken indeed, James, you introduced the spbject 
yourself, 


SHEPHERD. 


I'll bet you anither jug I did nae sic thing. 
NORTH. 
Done. 
SHEPHERD. 


But wha’'ll decide? Let’s drink the jug, though, in the first place. It’s quite 
a nicht this for whusky toddy. Dinna you observe that a strong frost 
brings out the flavour o’ the speerit in a maist surprising manner, and gies’t a 
mair precious smell o’er the haill room? It’s the chemical action, you under- 
staun’, o’ the cauld and heat, the frost and fire, working on a’ the materials 0’ 
the jug, and the verra jug itsel, frae nose to doup, sae that sma’-still becomes 
perfect nectar, on which Jupiter, or Juno either, micht hae got drunk, and 
Apollo, after a haill nicht’s screed, risen up in the morning wi’ his gowden 
hair, and not the least o’ a headach, nor crap-sick as he druve his chariot along 
the Great Turnpike Road o’ Heaven. 

NORTH. 
Have you been to see the Wild Beasts, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
I took a day o’ the Mound last week, sir. 


NORTH. 
A day o’ the Mound! 
SHEPHERD. 


Ay, a day o’ the Mound. I took the haill o’ the Shows, ave after the ither, 
beginning wi’ the Wild Beasts, and ending with the Caravan containing the Fat 
Boy, and the Dwarfie Woman and her tall husband, and the Malacca man, 
the White-headed Girl—and—— 

NORTH. 

And what else ? 


SHEPHERD. 

Wull ye no let a body speak? What else? a bairn that never was born, 
in a bottle alang wi’ twa cretures like lizzards—a stuffed serpent wi’ a gapin’ 
mouth o’ red worsted, to mak it look bluidy-like after devouring its prey— 
forbye the body o’ the shaven bear that was passed aff some seasous since for 
a dog-headed Indian frae America. 
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NORTH. 
An interesting collection indeed, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


Besides them, the man that aught the caravan, his wife and six children 
sleept in’t, he tell’t me sae himsel, a’ nicht—and yet, I’m sure, I’m within 
bouns when I aver, that the caravan was no bigger in the inside than about 
twice or three times the inside o’ ane o’ the coaches that rins atween Embro’ 


and Glasgow. 
NORTH. 


What did you admire most of the number ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The wee dwarfie woman, no three feet high, wi’ a husband sax feet four ; 
I never saw a happier couple. She loupt intil the pouch o’ his shooting 
jacket, and keekit out like a maukin. But oh! she had a great ugly wide 
mouth, and her teeth were as sharp and yellow as prins. I wudna hae 
sleepit in the same bed wi’ sic a vermin for the mines o’ Peru, for gin she had 
fa’n upon a body in the middle o’ the nicht, and fasten’d on their throat like 
a rotten, there wad hae been nae shakin’ her aff—the vampire. She was in 
the family way, sir. 

NORTH. 

The caravan ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m thinkin’, Mr North, that ye dinna gang to the kirk sae regular as you 
micht do, for I never hear you talkin’ about ministers. Wha do ye sit 
under ? 

NORTH. 

My pew is too near the stove, James—But would you wish my talk to be of 
ministers? I have no objections to talk about the Theatre ; but really, James, 
you must excuse me should I sport mum on church-going,—but notwith- 
standing my aversion to all public appearance, I hobbled out and in to hear 
the Missionary Wolfe. : 

SHEPHERD. 

Ance a Jew, always a Jew, sir. But I wunner hoo the holy aye contrive to 
get married sae fast—it seems odd how the spiritual-minded should be sae 
fond o’ the flesh. Catch ony o’ them marrying an auld woman for the Chris- 
tian graces o’ her character ; except, indeed, it be for the widow’s mite—they 
generally prefer a sonsy lass, wi’ a tocher o’ her ain, and if wi’ a sickly only 
brither, far gane in a consumption, and wi’ twa thousan’ a-year, sae muckle 
the better,—for wi’ sic a soom they may Christianize the heathen, and provide 
for a’ the bairns besides—and bairns they are sure to hae, aiblins twins—the 
first never a week beyond the nine months—— 


NORTH. 
Beyond, James! 
SHEPHERD. 
In or ower, sir. 
NORTH. 
Better marry than burn, Shepherd. . 
SHEPHERD. 


But there’s nae occasion for burnin’. There’s him they ca’d the Sultan 
Katty Gheray, wha carried aff a Scotch wife to Mount Caucasus: You'll no 
tell me that the Sultan was likely to be burned on the frosty Caucasus. He 
micht hae wrapt himsel in a pair o’ ice sheets and snaw blankets, and a sleet 
yn eae the deevil burn him if he wad hae taen fire and thawed the bed- 
claes. 

NORTH. 

James, you're libellous. 

. SHEPHERD. 

I’m nae mair libellous nor ither folk. But just answer me this. Didna the 
ny Wolf seem to be devoted, soul and body, to the conversion o’ the 
Jews, and naething else in this wicked warld? 


NORTH. 
Don’t bother me any more, James, with “Le Loup et l’Agneau.” I’m sick 
of the whole gang—— ' 
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SHEPHERD. ae 
Gang ye never to the Theatre ? 
NORTH. : 


Occasionally behind the scenes. 
SHEPHERD. 

O, sirs—O, sirs! Ha’e ye come to that? and can you thole to see the pent 
on the faces o’ them, the red on their cheeks, and the white on their chins, and 
the fause curls, and fauser eebrows, nae mair, they tell me, than a streak o’ 
burned cork or coom, and the paste pearls on their gowns, and a’ the rest o’ 
the mak-believe frae tap to tae, where there’s naething but delusion a’thegi- 
ther ; and the play-actress, that appears to the people in the pit a’ fidging fain. 
to see her sparkling in spangles afore the lamps, gin she were ta’en and strip- 
ped a on the spat, wud be naething but a lang rickleo’ banes, and aneuch 
to mak a man—— 


NORTH. 

James, a man at my time of life likes to be behind the scenes in any acted 
drama. You are mistaken in supposing that there is anything at all disgust- 
ing in a nearer approach to the divinities of the stage. They are not a whit 
more made up than the generality of young ladies in private parties—and 
then, in their case, there is no deception. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae deception, say ye? 

j NORTH. 

None whatever! Strip a fashionably-dressed young lady who is swimming 
through a rout,:of all the cork that keeps her bouyant, and you would be sur- 
prised, James, to behold the goddess of your idolatry. 

SHEPHERD, 

They’re ga’en sair made up, I fear, sir ? 

NORTH. 

You have seen, I dare say, a wooden young lady, a doll, James, after she 
has undergone denuding, her legs so stiff from shin to knee-pan, her most 
unsatisfactory waist, and back as flat as a “‘ hone” for sharpening razors—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll no sit here anither minute and hear sic language—no even frae you, Mr 

North. - Ye tauk 0’ coorseness—— 
. NORTH. 

Few provincial theatres are equal to that of Edinburgh. Murray is one of 
the best managers and best comic actors in Britain. ' 

SHEPHERD. " 

But oh! man, what for do ye gang behind the scenes? It had nearly brock 
my heart whan I first fand out that Punch and his wife warna alive—and 
that it was only the mock deevil that carried a mock Punch awa’ to a mock 


hell—— 


NORTH. 
Whisht—whisht. 
SHEPHERD. 
Would there was nae real ane, Mr North! 
NORTH. 
Eh? , 
SHEPHERD. 


Pardon me, sir, but there’s nae need pretending no to understaun me—for 
you're as muckle interested in the wush as I can possibly be—aiblins mair— 
as you're a hantle aulder, and in your younger days—— 

NORTH. 

Don’t rip up old sores, my dear Shepherd—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae offence—nae offence, sir—but what for be ganging ahint the scenes? — 

NORTH. 

James, a man at my time of life, who has seen as much of the world as I 
have done, sees every thing in its real hue and form, nor depends on illusory 
imagination. ‘ The world is a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” I see that—I know it—yet still I take my station behind the scenes 
pa look on, not without interest, James, at the eer real or mimic, of the 
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patients or the puppets, James—for I too play my part, (alas! with some dif- 
ficulty now, but for the prompter), and how soon, James, may the curtain fall 
on my last appearance on any earthly stage ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I sometimes wunner how the warld will gang on when I’m dead. It’s no 
vanity, or ony notion that I gar the wheels o’ the world work, that makes me 
think sae, but just an incapacity to separate my life frae the rest o’ creation, 
Suns settin’ and risin’, and me no there to glower! Birds singin’, the mavis 
in the wood, and the laverock in the lift, and me no there to list—list—listen ! 
Bonny lasses tripping through the dew-flaughts, and nae kiss o’ mine to bring 
the blush-roses on their lilied bosoms ! Some ane lovelier than the lave, singin’ 
ane o’ my ain sangs, and me in the unhearin’ grave! Thochts like these will 
come fleein’ into my spirit during the night-watches, but they can find no 
resting-place for the aike of their feet, ony mair than the bits 0 wearied sea- 
birds that will try to sit down on the riggin’ o’ a ship at sea! 

NORTH. 

Shepherd, you should have been a sailor. 

SHEPHERD. 

But the ship, you see, although a’ by hersel on the great wide deep, is 
sailing prosperously afore the Monsoon, and her crew wullna alloo the winged 
cretures to settle among the cordage, sae daft wi’ joy are they a’ on their hame- 
ward bound voyage, while aiblins, the thousan’ spires o’ a coral-reef are right 
in the track o’ her roaring prow, and in another hour she will disappear like 
a foam-bell frae the sea. 

NORTH. 

How the Cockneys prate about Shakspeare, James! and abuse the publie 

for not encouraging his Dramas on the stage ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Poor deevils ! They had better haud their tongues about Cordelia, and Juliet, 
aud Cleopatra, and Imogen, or I'll fasten my crook intil the nape o’ their 
necks, and harl them out to dereesion. Whare’s the play-actors and play-actress- 
es that can act Shakspeare’s characters, noo that John Kammel and Mrs 
Siddons is baith dead? Besides, gin they were leevin’, wha but a Cockney wud 
wush to see oftener than ance or twice a-year tragedies that cause a soul- 
quake? The cretures in their hearts wud far rather see Mother Guse. 

NORTH. 
T wish, James, you would write a Tragedy, 
SHEPHERD. 
I hae ane in my pouch, man—“ Mirk Monday.” 
NORTH. 

No Poct of this age has shown sufficient concentration of thought and style 
for tragedy. All the living poets are loose and lumbering writers—and I will 
engage to point out half-a-dozen feeblenesses or faults of oue kind or another 
in any passage of six lines that you, James, will recite from the best of them. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s gettin’ fuddled noo I see,—or he wudna be haverin’ about poetry.—Mr 
North, you're as sober as when we begood to the saxth jug afore the ane that 
was the immediate predecessor o’ this jug’s great-grandfather—but as for me, 
I’m blin’ fou, and rather gizzy. I canna comprehend hoo we got into this 
room, and still less hoo we’re to get out again—for I'll stake my character 
that there’s no ae single door in a’ the four wa’s. I shou’dna care gin there 
was a shake-down or a suttee ; but I never could sleep wi’ a straught back. 
Mercy on us! the hail side o’ the house is fa’en doon, as in the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon. Steady—sir—steady—that’s Mr Awmrose—you ken Mr 
Awmrose (Awmrose, he’s far gaen the nicht, and I’m feared the fresh air ’ill 
eoup and capsise him athegeth er). 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, dont mind me—give Mr Hogg your arm. James, remember 
there area couple of — There now—I thought Pride would have a Fall at 
last, James! Now coachy!! drive to the rw ad 
{Freunt. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—Feb. 14. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 31s. Od. | Ist,...32s. 6d: Ist,......32s. Od. | Ist,......29s. Od. 
2d, ...28s. Od. | 2d, ...29s. Od. 2d,......288. Od. | 2d,......27s, 6d. 
3d, ...25s. Od. | 3d, ...27s. Od. Ba ccoces 26s. Od. | 3d, .....25s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1, 8s. 2d. 6-12ths. 
Tuesday, Feb. 14. 


Beef (16 0z. per Ib.) * 4d.to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . - - - Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. | New Potatoes (14 1b.) 0s. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . - + « «+ Os. 8d.to 8s. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. ls. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . - «+ «+ Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 84s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 10s. Od. to 15s. 0d. Ditto, per lb. . « Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per cwt. « 37s. Gdto40s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—Feb. 9. 


Top price of Wheat, 60s. ; lowest price, 48s. per quarter. Average, L.2, 15s. 7d. 4-12ths 
per quarter. 
Top price of Barley, L.2, 1s. per quarter. Average L1, 18s- 10d. 2-12ths. 
Top price of Oats, L.2 per quarter. Average L.1, 16s. 8d. 8-12ths. 
Top price of Peaee and Beans, L.2, 16s. per quarter. Average L.2, 16s. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Feb. 2. 
Wheat, 55s. 64.—Barley, 37s. 0d.—Oats, 28s. 7d.—Rye, 41s. 1d.—Beans, 47s. 9d.—Pease, 49s, 9d. 


"London, Core Be change, Feb. . Liverpool, Feb. 6. - 
s.| ad. s. d. - & de 
Wheat, red, old “a to 60 White pease . 46 ‘to 50) vg per 70 Ib. ‘Amer. 1961b. 
Red, new .. 40to 46/Ditto, boilers . —_ to —||En 9 4\Sweet,U.S. — Oto— 0 
Fine ditto . . 48% to 52\/Small Beans,new * to 54)\Old.. . 0 0/Do.inbond— to— 
Su ne ditto 54 to 5s|Ditto,old . . 46to 55}| Scotch . 9 9Sour bond 24 to 25 
White, . . 4ito 48/Tick ditto, new “4 to 48)\Irish . . 8 10 Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
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8 
7 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 56\Ditto, old . 44 to 48 Bonded 5 5 ey 56 Oto 41 6 
Superfine ditto 538 to €2\Feed oats . 25 to 28) 'Barley, per 60 Ibs, “> — to 00 
Rye... « Sito 38/Fineditto . . 29to Siljing....5 5 to 5 siirish . +» 56 Oto 400 
Barley, + - 34 to S6Poland ditto . $8 to 35) =: Pee ea eee ae» © 
Fine ditto . 57 to 3s\Fine ditto . . SU to 55) Iris 5 to. 0 
Superfine ditto 39 to 40|Potato ditte © 50 to 35\Foreign 5 4to 5 9| Butter, Beef, gc. 
Matt. . . . 55to 60\/Fineditto . . 35to 3x Oats, =e 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. 8. d. s. de 
Fine. . . . 62to 66\Scotch . . . 38 to 40) Eng. . 4 5to 4 &}\Belfast, 93 Oto 940 
Hog Pease , 45 to 46)Flour, per sack 46 to 50} Iris e aa 2to 4 7)\Newry. . 84 0to 850 
Maple . . . 47 to 5U/Ditto, seconds 42to 44)\Scotch ..4 5to 48} Waterford 80 Oto 00 
Maple, fine —to —|Bran, - « ilto 12) For.inbond — to — |Cork,pic.2d,810 to 00 
s a F Do. dut.fr. — to — 3d d dry m1 0 to 73 0 
eeds, &Ce Rye, perqr.38 Oto 44 O\Beef, p. Mares, 
& ry we be 560to 69 0|\— Mess 80 0to 900 
Tares, F we - “ine Grass, 25 to 40 0)—Middling 48 Oto 64 Dp. barrel 0 Oto 06 
Must. fnite. te to 14 OlRibgrass, . . 24 to 56 0) Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 16 to 20 0\Clover, red ewt.65 to 76 0)/English . 50 0 to! O\— Mess .« Oto 60 0 
Turni , bsh. 36 to 42 O— White ... 5%to65 Olllrish .. 48 Oto 5% O\—half do. 30'0 to35 0 
& green4 to 46 0'Foreign red * 56 to 66 0}! Rapeseed L.17 0 to L.18 0\Bacon, p. ewt. 

White, to— 0! -- White 52 to 75 0|\Pease,grey 45 0 to 48 0'Short mids. 45 0 to15 9 
Caraway, cwt. 35 to 59 0 Coriander . . 28to 40 0) —White . 50 0to57 OSides .. 400 t0430 
Canary, perqr. 90?to 110 0,Trefoil. . . « 28 to 36 0)|/Flour, English, ‘Hams, dry, — 0 to— 6 
Cinque Foin 42 to 41 0 'Lintseed feed, 38 to 45 0}\p.240lb.fine 44 Oto 46 G6Green .. —Oto— 9 

Rape Seed, per last, £24, to £26. \Irish, 2ds 43 Oto46 0 \Lard,rd.p.c. 48 0 to 50 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 22d January, 1827. 

Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 201 202 eaad indies 
3 per cent. reduced, 80 79% } & | 79) 8} 79% 
3 per cent. consols, ennaipee 783 9§ &$ | 783 44 | 78 
3} per Cent. CONGOS,nneeerenenrcnereereseee| mn 853 £ #) 85G 3 6} 
New 4 per Cent. CONS. wmrmareaceneenreree| ——— 93} 545 | 94 33] 94— = 5h 
India bonds, — 46 45 4142 | 40 43 42 
—_—— stock, ; —— 2353 2333 234 
Long Annuities, 133 18§ 91-16] 18 15-167) 18) 16-16 
Exchequer bills, 20 262426 |-24 -2523 | 21 24 23 
Exchequer bills, sm — 26 2426 | 24 2523 | 21 23 
Consols for acc. 89} 1807-8) 80§ ¢ 4 89 79% 4] 79§ 980 
French 5 per cents. 99f. 40c. | —— 98F.-21c. 
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Course of Exchange. Fed. Gth.—Amsterdam, 12:5, Ditto, at sight, 12:2. Rot. 
terdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:6. Hamburgh, 37:3. Altona, 37: 4. Paris, 3d. 
sight, 25: 60. Ditto,25:85. Bourdeaux, 25:85. Frankfort on the Maine, 154, 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9:3. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, Ef: Fl. 10:15. Trieste, 10:15, 
Madrid, 333. Cadiz, 34. Buenos Ayres, —. Bilboa, 34. Barcelona, 33}. Seville 
33}. Gibraltar, 45. ‘Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 43}. Venice, 46. Malta, 0.. Naples, 
38. Palermo, p.oz.114. Lisbon, 48}. Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 40. Bahia, 42° 
Dublin, percent. 0. Cork, 0. ’ 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ozx.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz, 
New Dubloons, £3 :13 : 3. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Fb. 10. 














SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt.| 56 to 57 | 56 58 | 54 58 | 57 a 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 58 635 60 61 | 60 66 | 6 69 
Fine and very fine, | 69 y¢ _ 74 76 | 70 72 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 112 114 | 105 110 = —|{ 91 = 
Powder ditto, . .- i= ed - _—> l—_ = 83 87 
Single ditto, « “pi 104 =- —j}-— - 91 pee 
SmallLumps,. .. | 34 83 85 92 | = _ sO 84 
Largeditto,. . . «| 82 84 | 81 s6 | — «| = we 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 86 84 60 St | = ee wae zs 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 20 6 - 24 26\|— — | 2 25 6 

COFFEE, Jamaica,. ewt. | 48 50 56 45 ) 52 57 | 44 52 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 54 56 52 — | 58 65 |; — ~ 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 58 80 78 85 | 68 86 | 85 95 

Dutch, Triage and veryord., 51 58 52 57 | 50 56 | — oun 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 60 68 58 70 | 62 64 _ on 

. tid. good, and fine mid.| 85 909 | 7 85 66 80 | = ae 
t Domingo, . ...+.-| ™ — | 48 50 8 50 _ aa 

Pimento (in Bond,). . .| 9 lid — — 93d 10d 94 10 | — »- 

SPIRITS, Rum,Jam.160.P, 3s 6d 3s 94} 3s 1d 3s 2d | 2 10d Ss SA *} 23 11S 2 
Seendy, gory oe. : s 2 _ —_ 3s 44 Ss a | & : 310 

Ree ee Mat hg 2 - _ 2s 5d 2 2 ts 
Whisky, Gi «cs 5 6 59 ~ _ _ on | om de 

WINES, Claret, p. 158 gal. - - —_ an _ ion Som ads 
Portugal Ist Growths,hhd, 355 46 _ _ on at ya 
Spanis ,White, pipe,, 36 48 | — ~— ey ae tae r 

eneriffe, butt, | 22 24 _ _ _ = | == ‘il 
Madeira, pipe, | 25 60 one ~ ion on oo an 

LOGWOOD, . ton,{; £510 6 0} 6 2 6 0) £70 75 /|£65 615 

a a . a ty! : = 7 0 710 7 3 7 10 6 0 610 

ee se 4 — — | 815 9 uu 2 815 

FUSTIC, Jamaica. $10 6 0) 6 0 G10; G10 70 | 7 0 710 
“he! eet a 9 j 910 10 8 0 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 103 12s 0 ~ —_— | Us lis | 10s 9d 13s 6 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. . @ 3.9 _ ~— a a". a 
BiteeOek, % «tt 36 40 om -— | = a Bes 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 2027 j= = on om an 
Honduras Mahogany, . 1 4 110 oll 11 ~_ — | 010d 1s.0d 
St Domingo, ditto, . .| 24 2 9 1318) — —}15 28 

TAR, American, brl. 23 0 = an ‘ait ale pre aa a 
Archangel, .'. . . .| 16 — | 16 17 | 170 176 (166 ~ 

PITCH, Foreign, ewt.| 8 _ =i == - om 70 80 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 39 40 41 6 42 | 39 41 = i 
Home melted, . . ..| — - -_ — | = ~- = a 

HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, | 48 -—/|— o- 7 oitm a“ 
let burgh, Clean, . . | 40 10 41 “ns an | 46 — | £400 £40 10 

! 
Riga Thies. & Druj.Rak. | 42 e/|. PEs en — | £45 a 
ry oe. @'s *. = =. i « — | — a —s 
Trish ° ° _ - ‘sia = ~ one 5 

MATS, Archangel, . «| = ~ | _ ~ es ~_ = : 

BRISTLES, | | 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| — - | = —- | — - 13 14 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. .} 26 —- |}; —-_i-<- — | £110 — 
Montreal, = ° e 29 — |§ 7 28 | 26 27 we a 

SS * e 26 a 27 om 26 27 =e = 

OIL, Whale, “. tun, /L.27 - q 27 10 | 31 =) ~ 

° - & « _ | 9 9 ‘ Pa 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 73 ek iw, | 2 cad me =i sos 
Middliing, . . . 5 53 | 5 53 | 0 330 5 
Inferior, _. 4 43 | 4 a2) ¢ae0nt2 OL 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — » Bd Sho art ee 
Sea Island, fine, . ~~ - ox on on a one i an 

Stained, . _ “ae am “mp on om - 
Middling, . ies pig cas a ee eS. a = 

Demerara and Berbice - _ _ _ = -_ 0 8 10 

West India, . ° e _ _ — _— —_ 4 0 9 

Pernambuco, m eed - 0 8 i 

Maranham, . . . pi ie 3 —|- — | 0 1 010 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calion-hill. 


. servations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 
ge second Observation in the afternoon, in the first ‘column, is taken by the Registcr 
Thermometer. 







































































































































December. 
—_ 7 | Attach.,,,. 
Ther. |Barom “Ther. Wind. Ther. Barom.| Ther. Wind, 
5 5 ! in for the 
M.30 |28.880|M.38 Shwrs. sleet ~ §|M.58 |29.610'M.43\\gp, | Rain for 
Dec.1 { N35 | 304A. 38 f Cle |most of day. Dee. 17{|4.41 | -610!A. 45 day. 
M.52 | .526/M.40 Forn. sunsh, 1g { M374 .602/M.43\|gy, | Dull, but 
2 { A.38 | .555/A. 40 Ww. jrain aftern. = = sea po —_. a 
d .876|/M.41 . Frost morn, M.S. -720 M. . . 
5 { pe "930 A. 41 Chle. |sunsh. foren. 19{ = = a . Ww x ~~ 
4 { re er ret Chle, |Keen frost. 20{ AL40" “TeelA. 40 SW: |with'rain. 
Mia | 1367 M.31 - — af M.30 | [506)M.3 In Frost morn, 
! "3 ¥ y ! 3 , } " ake . A. 38 x suns io 
* M23 | “po9lM32 Foren. dull x34 tglM.12 w Dull, slight 
6 { M31 | 1373 A335} S. rain efter. 22{ Aas'| Taosla.a5 ¢{"¥ ees. rain. 
~ §\M.25 |28.990/M.40 ) |g Rain, foren. 93 { ne _ _— Ww. am , but 
4 \JA.45 | 920/A.445)°° day fair. A. -B91)A. aa 
1.40 | .781|M.45 i M.42 | .955/M.46 Day fair, 
8 wh 10.186 x43} - coy Seay 2a{ A. 46 ‘999 A. 47 “ night rain. 
M.59:} -498)M.41). |, Dull, but 25{ M.40 995 M.46 Y | w, ae eavy 
9 { A.45 | .590)A, ra . ifair, mild. — - -— ~ = Poe ie, 
0 {aS | casi Tey |SW- | Ditto. 26{|\'"37 | easiM.sos |" ‘ull aftern. 
w43 | 390\W5 Inav f;: M.¢4 | .190/A.37 Jull, an 
4, {et | 290 Meaty (SW oehe rain 27{1X'"56 lg'agaiM.40$|O |very’ cold. 
Mas | [216/M.47 ut 34 '50.109|A. 40 Duil, but 
M.4: | .216/M.4 |Dull, but M.54 15 Ww. 
12 {X46 | in wt; SE. fair, mild. 28{ 41 (29:101/M.42 fair. 
= 3|M.41 |28.999 ret SE, |Morn. rain, 29 § |M.5? ne = $} w. Ditto. 
15 4]4.45.] .999|A. 45 * day fair. 4 -< rh A. 44 Forn. sunsh. 
u{ hd etOhwere ~-y-* 50 {N45 eilM.is$|%  |dult aftern. 
* VA. 40 jA. sunsh. mild. A. pH re tigen 
M.37 | 294) M44 Vg Fair, very M.42 | .745)A. 20 ) lw, > 
15 {145 | “50sla. S35 (SE [ina 31{) N46 | 2680 1.45} sunshine. | 
. §|M.37 | 550) M.44 Ig Rain most enon... aie 
16 { 4.421 .572/A, us SE. lor day. Averag " 
January. 
he ahaa TD 
on ee i 
‘Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. Ther. |Barom. Ther. Wind. 
3 fre ~§|M.29 [29.921 M.56 ) |. Frost, hail 
M.35 |29.680/M.44)] yw. |Foren-fresh.|) yan, i7{ A539 | 1806 A. 35 Chle. Islet, sn.rains 
Jan.1 A.4% | .490 42 aftern. snow. MALI O85 M 35 “ Dull with 
M.28 -19))M.35 Keen frost 184 [Mert Sa ra e brain 
2 { A.2 i924. 26 N_ . |Keen ° VA. 35 +5 ain. 
M. “126|M.25 r 973 M.56 Frost, dull 
M.15 | -126)M.25)| ny, |Frost, show- 19{ eo i A-33t Cole. rods Sale 
5 { A. 7 | «127A. 23 * lers snow. 1. "950 M.33 ~ ot nel 
M.i2 | -349M.26Y1y. |ccon frost 2o{|% 1-59 | 950 M.55\| ay, |Moderate, 
: { he 26 | -1th. 37 ° M.27 | :792 M.36 Nr, |Foren. suns. 
5 { Mel7 | +86~IM-25 \ Icple, |Ditto. 2i{ A.52 | .792 AL3ty NE. |dull aftern. 
A. 22 | -7448. 30 . , M98 | 1584M.33)|~ [Day dull, 
¢ {[M-223] -6521M.38 iw, | Thaw, with 22{|.55 SSA 33 F &. train night. 
{ A. 42 ae ~' S ae x { M24] 462 ret NE, [S20 for the 
M.4) | -617/M-43) ly, Fresh, bu 2541350} l4anva.ses|™ tay. | 
7 Uacay | ana 4s fair. Mos | [31iiM.33 we, [S80%, hail, 
8 M.42 | -575|M.46 Y Joy, [Fair foren. oa{ AL3e nine NE. [and slect. 
{ A. 16 -109)A. 42 rain aftern. { M253 “436 M34 . Thaw, shrs. 
5 M.29 |28.990)M.36 ¥ |yr Heavy show- 254 A.34 488! meth NE, hail, snow. 
9 { A. 36 eT5S|A 40 a ers sleet. M23 *645!M.35 Seem. Sepa 
10 {/M-3 For capt A wn byl 26 {1454 oA. 33y]E — |hail aftern. 
A. 36 265 1A, 8 night snow. M2031 19 _ \Day frost, | 
§ |M.30 rae har NW wy | cou, o7{ A 26 28. 701A. } Cole. night thaw i 
u UA. 5) | GOA. SF] "* [night frost. M38 . sy |Frost, dull 
M.29 |29.196)M.32 | yyy, |Keen frost, os {as | 2 } SW. [ina fair, 
as { A.29 | -IM5JA. 33} “"* jshowers sleet M. 43 - _ [Heavy rain 
M.23 | .194]M.35..] yyy, |Rain, sleet, vo{ < } SW. |iftere. 
15 { A. 36 128.964) A. 54 * Jnight stormy { M. 34 E 4 Foren. raitt 
M.22 +412)M.45 YU |r Foren. rain, 304 r “s aa sed 7 3} sw. a 
" t td ae uM a} “a Dey tr me { M39 1256'M.44 Cble Heary rain 
e §|M.25 | .306)/M.955 yy, |Day frost, 3141: 9256/4. 43 * taftern. 
15 { 4.50 850 M36 f NW. nent a A. 44 r “ie - +t aft 
{ M52 | 551MALY nw, a Average of rain, 1.782. 
AS SLA. ST) iheavy fog. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


December. 


3 Dr.Gds. ins. Bourke, from 15 F. (R. M.) Con, 


vice Trevelyan, hh. p. 7 Dec. 1526 


4 Dr.Gds. B. — Cor. by purch, vice br 


1 Dr. 


9 Dr. 


nl 


12 


14 


15 


7 


4 Nov. 

Cor. . Collingwood, Lt. by purch. vice 
Keane, prom. 19 

Cor. Jones, Lt. by purch. vice —— 


prom. 4 Nov. 
F. Q. Turner, Cor. 23 do. 
Cor. Ponsonby, Lt. by =, vice 
Brown, prom. 6 Dee. 
E. P. Lyon, Cor. do. 
Lt. , Web, . Capt. by purch. a, Mar- 
0. 
Capt "Phipps s, Ma urch. vice Stis- 
a. oan. oP a 0. 
Lt. Hibbert, Cai 
L. A. W. ae A Capt. by punt. 
vice C. Wyndham, prom. 12 do. 
Cor. Norman. Lt. do. 
W. D. Stewart, Cor. do. 


Troop Serj. Maj. Perry. Qua. Mast. vice 
Lennox, d dead. do. 
W. Lowes, Vet. Surg. vice Scott, dead 


14 do. 

>. beng Capt. by purch. vice 
4 do. 

on Ogle, t. by purch. do. 


Capt. J. A. Lord Loughborough, Maj. 
- poke vice Richardson, —_ 


12 do. 

Lt. Williams, Capt. do. 

Cor. CS ae * Lt. do. 

J. Micklam, Cor. do. 

IL. H. French, Cor. by purch. vice 

Pearson, prom. 16 Nov. 

ba — Cor. by purch. vice Lewis, 

7 Dec. 

Ie Pit. Touchet, Cor. by ae — 
Pole, prom. 


Cor. MacMahon, Lt. by om “—e 
Campbell, Cape Corps Cavalry do. 
Cor. re Lt. by purch, vice Duff, 
pro 12 Dee. 
C. J. Griffiths, Cor. do. 
Lt. and Adj. M‘Carthy, Capt. vice 
Gage, dead 14 do. 
Lt. Perceval, Capt. by purch. wn Tem- 
ple, prom. 2 do. 


Cor. Baird, Lt. by purch. do. 
E. W. —— Cor. by pam, —_ 

Baird, p 4 do. 
Major Bingham, Lt. Col. by purel vice 

Rumpler, ret, 9 Nov. 
Capt. Scott, Major do. 
Lt. St Quintin, Capt. do. 


Gren.Gds. Cr Home, Adj. vice Boldero, app. 


Major 14 Dec. 


3 Ft. Gds. Capt. "Mom E. Stopford. Capt. and Lt. 


1F. 


Col. by purch. vice Higgins, ret. do. 
Lt. Harford, Lt. and Capt. do. 
J. Parnell, Ens. and Lt. by purch. vice 

Harford do. 
Capt. Montague, Adj. vice Stopford do. 
Lt. Bennet, Capt. by purch. vice Carter, 

eancelled 3 Aug. 
Hosp. As. Greatrex, As. Surg. es Fin- 

nie, 1 W. i. R. 16 Nov. 
Lt Fraser, Capt by purch. vice Ander- 
son, p 12 Dee. 
Lt. Walker, from h. p. 4 F. Lt. vice 

Antrobus, cane. 16 Nov. 

—— Hughes, Capt. vice Wood, dead 

7 —— 
Ens. Hanna, Lt. 
Gent. i“ ~y Darling, from Royal Mi 

Coll. E 
Lt. Carmac, Capt. by purch. eo 

Wright, do. 
Gent. Cadet, E. C. Giffard, from R. 

Mill. Coll. Ens. vice Phibbs, 2 W. 

J. R. 25 Nov. 
Ens. Connor, Lt. by purch. vice Cur- 

teis, prom. 7 Dec. 


14 


16 
18 


24 


25 


J. M. Schnell, Ens, by me. vice Con. 


nor, prom 14 Dec. 1926, 
Capt. Bell, "Maj. by purchase, vice 
air, prom. 9 do, 


1 

Lt. L. C. Vise, Falkland, Capt. do, 

Lord H. F. Chichester, Lt. by ve. 
vice Liddell, prom. 

D. Barton, Lt. by pureh. vice jhond 
Falkland, prom. 

Ens. Howard, Lt. by purch. vice Picks 
wick, prom, 30 Nov, 

J. J. E. Hamilton, Ens. 7 Dec, 

D. Richmond, Ens. by purch. vice 
Gambier, 38 F. 9 Nov 

Capt. Turnor, Maj. by purch. vice Eus. 
tace, prom. 19 4 

Lt. Mackenzie, Capt. 

Cor. Bourke, from 3 Gr. Gds. Ens. k 
Elliott, 2 W. I. R. 30 Nov. 

Ens. Hon. W. H. Drummond, from 
h. p. Ens. vice Bourke, 3 Dr. Gas, 


7 Dec. 
J. W. P. Audain, Ens. vice Smith, 
dead 14 do, 
Ens. ste Lt. by purch. vice 7“ 
pro} “— 
F. on, Ens. 
J. a Ens. by purch. vice ai 


pro 
Lt. Tydd, from h.p. 4 Ceyl. R Payt 
vice Farewell, 29 F. Ov. 
C. Sanders, Ens. by purch. vii tke, 
prom, do, 
Maj. Hon. E. Cust, from h. p. Maj. 
vice Jackson, prom. 12D 
Capt. Deshon, from h. p. “~. vice 
Tovey, prom. 16 Nov, 
—— Brooke, from h. p. Capt. vice Cro. 
kat, prom. 23 do, 
Maj. Barrington, from h. p. pA F 
Maj. vice Cust prom. 
Dep. Purv. — from h. P + 
vice Biggs, h P. a 
Capt. Tait, from 2 W. 1. R. Capt vice 
Campbell, prom. 7 Dee. 
2d Lt. Phillot, Ist Lt. by a vice 
Beauclerk, prom. 2 do. 
Gent. Cadet Smith, from R. Mill Coll. 
2d Lt. by purch. ‘vice Phillpot do, 
Capt. Adair, Maj. by purch. vice Hogg, 
prom. 
Lt. Barton, Capt. = 
Ens. Blachford, Lt. do. 
D. Hunter, Ens. do. 
As. Surg. Bell. M. D. from 2 Dr. Gds. 
Surg. vice Whyte, 69 F. 15 Nov. 
Lt. Gen. Sir G. L. Cole, G.C.B. from 
- bt Col. vice Marg. of — 
Dec. 
cape “Cadel, Maj. vice hate dead, 
14do. 


Lt. Moore, Capt. do. 
Ens. Playford, from 24 F. Lt. do. 
Lt. Wilson, from h. p. Lt. pay. diff. to 

h. p. fund, vice Harley, 54 F. 14do. 
Lt. a. Capt. by purch. vice — 

pro 0. 
Ens. Hooke, Lt. by purch. vice bar 


prom. 

ae to Lt. by purch. vice ey 
pro’ 

— Bayly, Lt. by purch. vice a 


pro 
Gent. "Cadet, Newcomen, from R. Mil 
Col. Ens. by purch. vice Reed do. 
W. Colt, Ens. by purch. vice a? 
15 do. 
T. W. Howe, Ens. by purch. es ty 


ly 
Lt. Gen. Sir J. Makdougall Brian 
K.C.B. Col. vice Sir G. L. Cole, 
27 F. “a > 
J. G. me 73 Ens. by purch. vice 0’ 
Hara, 47 F. 7 do. 
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Lt. Gambier, from 38 F. Lt. vice Col- ye yt, oie 
croft, ret.h.p.74F. 9 Nov.1826. mn ton ie ee OF oe 
=. Bradshaw, Lt. by purch. > Fra- Lt. 
ser, prom. 2 Dec. J. M. pocmen, Ens, urch. 
J. W. D. Hebson, Ens. by sents do. 69 Surg. White, from 2! FE. Su 
Cc — Ens. by purch. vice Yea, M‘Kechnie, R. Staff Corps wg pic 
pro 19d0,. 76 D. Munro, Ens. by mq vice Hut- 
Capt. "Dely, Maj. ey purch. vice Finch, 
12do. 177 G. B. Whalley, Ens. by purch. vice 
Lt. Fothergil, from 64 F. Capt. by Jones, prom. 12 de. 
purch. do. 79 W. L. Scobell, Ens. by purch. vice 
—— Stewart, from h.\p. 74 F. Lt. vice Binney, 62 F. 

Gambier, 36 F. 9Nov. 83 Ens. Ke ly, Lt. by purch. vice —_ 
W. K. Child, Ens. by oe, vice prom 9 de. 
7 1" —_ <- ¢ . 2 Dee. 96 > bs Gi Bowles, Ens. de. 

ns. Vau yo, t. by purch. vice . C. Chicester, Ens. purch, vice 

Tathwell, pr 9 Nov. Brooke, prom. “ 12 do. 
Ens. Macfar he “Lt. by me or Capt. Fitz Gerald, from h. p. 4 W. 4. Re 

Macdougall, ret. Capt. viee Le Marchant, 98 % 

J. M. Ferguson, Ens. > 30 Nov. 
Capt. Garthshore, trom h. p. Capt, pay P. Martyn, Ens. by purch. vice Mayne, 
diff. vice Campbell, 74 F. T Dec. prom. 26 bee. 
Lt. Grant, Capt. vice Anderson, dead 87 Surg. Armstrong, from Coyi. Rear 
14 do. Surg. vice Leslie, dead. 24 A ril 
Ens. Hutchinson, from 76 F. Lt. by 88 Capt. Phibbs, from h. p. Capt. pay. 
purch. vice Sutherland, prom. 7 do. vice Southwell, canc. 9 Nov. 
Serj. Maj. Williams, Qua. Mas. vice W. Jones, Ens. by purch. vice Sutton, 

Madigan, dead do. prom. Dec. 
Ens. Davies, Lt. by purch. vice Par- 89 Ens. Sutton, from 88 F. Lieut, by 

ker, prom. 14 do, purch. viee Van Baerle, prom. #6Nov. 
W. C. Fisher, Ens, do. 90 Capt. Slade, from h. p. Capt. me diff, 
Hosp. As. Teevan, As. Surg. vice M‘- vice Beckwith, Rif. Brig. 20 do. 

Curdy, dead 23 Nov. Lt. Bowlby, Capt. by purch. - _ 
_ O'Hara, from 35 F. Lt. vice Scott, lock, prom. 

7Dec. 91 Capt Hearn, from h. p. OWL Cag 
capt. MacDougall, Maj. by one. vice viee Sni 2 tw: 

Morrisset, prom. 9do. 93 a -Maj. M‘Don eeeammanies : vice 
Lt. Roberts, Capt. do. Green, dead 6 Noy. 
J. Macnamara, Ens. by purch. vice 95 G. J. Austin, Ens. by purch. a Al- 

Lord W. Russell, ret. 9 Nov. ,» prom 12 Dec. 
Brevet Lt. Col. Goldie, from h. p. = 97 Capt. Reeves, from h. p. 15 F. Ca 

vice Custance, prom. 12D vice Cave, prom. 

Hon. W. T. Law, Ens. by purch. “ee 98 Capt. Le Marchant, from 86 F. ——_ 

Campbell, prom. 23 Nov. vice Clinton, canc. 

Ens. Birch, Lt. by purch. bs | Baden, 99 Bt. Maj. Moray, from h. p. 19 De Capt, 
prom. 2 Dec. vice Beauclerk, prom. 16 Dec. 
A. T. Eustace, Ens. do. Rifle Brig. Lt. ——- Capt. vice ce aPPe 
ov. 


Ens. Johnson, Lt. by purch. vice 
Clarke, prom. do. 
Lt. Hon. A. Harley, from 52 F. Lt. vice 

Nugent, ret. h. p. 14 do. 
J. R. Turner, Ens. by purch. vice 
Johnston, prom. do. 
Ens. Bonnes, Lt. by purch. vice og 


prom. 2 do. 
W. F. ee Ens. by purch. vice bene 
12 Dec, 


pro 
A. H.  Chamereniese, Ens. by pareh 
0. * 


Ens. Mackenzie, Lt. by purch. vice 
Lewes, —, do. 
T. J. Dobson, Ens. by purch, do. 
T. Morris 2d Lt. by purch. = Har- 
vey, 17 F. 23 Nov. 
Ens. Jones, Lt. by purch. vice Doe. 
prom. 2 Dee. 
J.C. M. Ross, Ens. do. 
Ens. and Adj. wuchan, to have the 
rank of Lt. 16 Nov. 
Brevet Maj. Snape, Maj. vice  ~ 


lough, dead do. 
Lt. Duport, Capt. do. 
Ens. Carew, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet W. T. M. Champ, from 
R. Mil. Col. Ens. do. 
E. “eat Ens. by purch. vice Sanith, 
23 do. 
Lt. , 7 G. A. Spencer, Capt. bs | purch. 
Dickson, ry —— 
Ens. Pedder, L 


Ens. —— Mandeville, Lt. by purehs 
vice Michel, prom 12 do. 
—— Laureil, Lt. vice Fothergill, 53 F. ° 

0. 

J. ag las, Ens. vice Mandeville do, 
J. W. Yerbury, Ens. by purch. vice 
Laurell prom. do. 
A. F. W. Wyatt, Ens. by purch. vice 
Crompton, prom. do. 


dead 
R.Staff Co. Surg. M‘Kechnie, from 69 F. Surg. 
15 do. 


Paym 
Capt. Fitz Maurice, from h. P. Bae 
vice Smith, prom. 9 Dec. 
eed Beckwith, from 90 F, Cape. vice 
Gre 20:do. 
oa Middleton, Paym. viee — 
25 Nov. 


vice Stewart, prom. 


2 W. I. R. Ens. Phibbs, from 5 F. Lt. vice 2500. 


708, Thon Ens. by h 
. B. Thom — -pureh. vice 
P. C. Codd, 6 do. 


Ens. Elliot, tom "15 F. Lt. re. Rea. 
50 Nov. 


n, dead 
Ceyl. Regt. Ass. Surg. Mac Queen, M. D. from 83 


F. Surg. vice Armstrong 87 F. 24.Ap. 


R. Af. Col.C Vol. Yeakell, Ens. viee — 
cane, 
Roy. Vet. Comps. for Serv. in Newfd. Ens. Bell, 


from h. p. 61 F. Ens, viee a 
dead 
Ordnance Department. 


Royal Art. ~ Birch, Lt.-Col. — Pweg mg 


Dec. 1826. 
Brev, Maj. Godby, Maj. do. 
2d Capt. hacadiin. Capt. do. 
Scott, Capt. viee Napier do, 
——— Blachley, Capt. vice ——— 





Bt. Lt.-Col. Macdonald, vice Baynes do, 

2d Capt. Wright, from h. p.2d - 
vice Maclachlan 

—— Mathias, from h. p. 24-Ca 


vice Scott 
= Lieut. Ellison, 2d Capt. vice Blach- 
ie 
: Strangways, 2d Capt. ice 


“Macdonald do, 
2d Lieut. May, ok Lieut. vice: 


1 adent wice 
do, 








— 
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Brevet. Capt. Wynham, from 2 Dr. 12 Dec. 1826, 
To have the Loca! Rank of Ld-Col. onthe Conti- pee whey abn do. 
Tw be wa — Traver, from 33 F._ do, 
J. Dunn, late Lt.-Co! h.p. 9 Nov. 1826. pee from 68 F Dan 
A. Rampler, late Lt-co 17 Dr. do. __ Dickson, from 63 F.. ym 
J. wa , late Lt.-Col, R. Art. 6do. poll k, from 90 F. ° 26 “4 
w.t y, late Bt. Lt.-Col. and Maj. in 55. do B aa k. from 99 F 7 
A Geils, late Lt.-Col. 75 F. ery yom 
W. Thornhill, late Lt.-Col. 7 Dr. do. 4; To be Captains ey Infantry by —— 
H. W. Espinasse, late Lt.-Col. 4 F. 30do, iseut. ag emg hy ete 
F. Wilkie, late Bt. Lt.-Col. and Capt. h. p. 40 F. Grover, from 89F — 
_  — G. Upton, from . do. 
J. S. Shaw, late Lt.-Col. h. p. 91 F. “ian —7o 
L. A. Northy, late Lt.-Col. h. P Sey ~ 
To have the ‘cal i of — on the Conti- — Houston, from 34 F. do. 
ne 0 ure x > 
G. T. Brice, late May. 3F ”” 9Nov.1896. — cage onda # 9A o 
T. Dent, late Maj. h. p. Unatt. do. __ Mills, from 55 F. i 
D. MacGregor, late Brev. Maj. and Capt.33 F. do. —_ Michel, from 64 F = 
B. Lutyens, late Brev. Maj. and Capt. 11 Dr. do, _ Duff, tease 14 De. " 
T. H. Mouce, late Maj. h. p. R. Mar. GE astm in 7 F. 19 bag 
E. H. Garthwaite, late Maj. h. p.R. Mar. do. —— Murtichs from 46 F 4 
R. M‘Crea, late Maj. 5 R. Vet. Bn. do. aa tae rq 
T. Pipon, iate Maj. and Capt. 7 Dr. > =< romn oe tide. > 
C. Wayth, late Brev. Maj. and Capt.17 Dr. do. — nouglas, from 16 Dr. = 
R. Abbey, late Brev. Maj. and Capt. Ceyl. a — Browne, from 6 Dr. Gds. a. 
P. D. Fellowes, late Maj. 1 R. Vet. Bn. do. 5 pd be Lieuts. of Infantry, by | 
W. Hames, late Brev, Maj. and Capt. 32 F. 30do. 20S Bills» from 19 Be ane, 
G. J. Wolseley, late Maj. on h. p. 14 Dee. Aleock, frome 95 F. iia 
J. Rainey, late Maj. of 82 F. a — eee = 
W. Phipps, late Maj. h. p. 21 F. da Crompton, from 65 F. do, 
St — Moore, from 39 F. do. 
Bt. Lt.-Col. Smith, Dep. ¢ ju. Mast. Gen. in Ja- —— Yea, from 37 F. 19 do. 
maica, vice Lt.-Col. Cock — Beville, from 95 F. 26 do. 


, Tes. 

23 Nov. 1826. 

Maj. Drake, Perm. As. Qu. Mast. Gen. Dep. 

u Mast. Gen. in the Mediterranean, with the 

k of Lt.-Col. vice Sir W. L. Herries 16 do. 

Maj. Vincent, from h. p. 82 F. Perm. Ass. Qu. 

Mast. Gen. vice Drake, prom. do. 

— Yorke, on h. p., Insp. F. O. Mil. in Nov. 

Scot. (with Rank of Lt.-Col.) vice —— 
dead 50 do. 


Mocgital Staff: 
> of Hos, ull ~ ae In 

ot Hosp. eg 30 Nov. 1326. 
“> Stewart, from R. Staff Corps, Surg. . the 


‘orces 9 do. 
mo Sweeny, M.D. Physic. to the Forces, 
vice Cartan, dead 
x oy oh of Hosp. Woolriche from h. >. Dep. 
13 do. 


Staff's Surg. ‘Leath, M.D. from h. p. Surg. to the 
Forces do, 
Ass.-Surg. Baird, M.D. from 10 F. do. do 
Campbell, from 11 Dr. Ass.- -Surg. to 
the Forces 15 do. 
Dep. Purv. Clapp. op Gon hae Dep. Purv. do. do. 
Ass.-Surg. Morgan, from h. p. 81 F. Ass.-Surg. 
au vice Dr M‘Andrew, Royal Regt. 14 do. 
J. Clarke, M.D. from h. p. Physic. to the Forces, 
vice Dr Skey, prom. 25 do. 
» to be Hosp. As. to the Forces, vice 





‘Dickson, 30 F. 8 Nov. 
G. Alman, ‘do. vice Casement, 31 F. do. 
J. Wilkinson, do. vice Rankin, 84 F. do. 
L. Grant, do. vice Smith, 41 F. 7 Dec. 
A. Fowles, do. vice A. Smith, 44 F. 5do. 
L, A. Joseph, do. vice L. Leslie, 45 F. do. 
C. Gordon, do. vice Urquart, 46 F. do. 
&. Bradford, do. vice Lightford. 47 F. do. 
J. Murtagh, ” M.D. do. vice Fitz Gerald, 48 F. do. 
J. Mahary, do. vice Strath, 59 F. 9 do. 
W. Linton, do. vice Brydon, 54 F. 12 do. 

Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonels uf Infantry by Purchase. 
Maj. Hogg. from 24 F 12 Dee. 13826. 
—— Custance, from 24 F. do. 
—— Jackson, from 20 F. do. 
Brev. Lt.-Col. Hon. J. Finch, from 38 F. do. 


Maj. H. J. a from 9 Dr. do. 
—— Mair, from 7 F. 19 do. 
—— Morrisset,’ a 48 F. do, 
_ 1 Dr. do. 
— Sir J. R. Eustace, from 14 F. do. 
— Hon. E. Cust, from 24 F. 26 do. 


To be Majors of suuaty ty ee Se. 
Capt. Cave, from 97 F. 2 Dec. 1826, 
—— Martin, from | Dr. do. 





Cor. Vau, from 16 Dr. 
To be Ensign by ae 
Hon. —— O'Callaghan, 12 


Exchanges. 


Capt. and Lieut. Col. Sir G. H. Berkeley, 3 F. G. 
with Lt. Col. Elrington, h. p. 

Capt.,Crowther, from 12 = G. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Southwell, h. p. 6 Dr. G. 

_—_ Apelius, from 21 F. ree. diff. with Capt 
Yeoman, h. p. 

—— Dumas, from 75 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
England, h. p. 

—— Stewart, from 84 F. with Capt. Cameron, 92 


F. 

— G. my from 4 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
W. Pariby, h. p. 

—— Hill, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Smith, 


h. p. 
—— Forbes, from 20 F. with Capt. King, h. p. 


OJ Fe 

— Heaviside, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Gray, h. p. 

Lieut. ——_ from 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. 
Masham, 37 F. 

— Fielde, from 66 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Her- 
bert, h. p. 

— Cusine, from_95 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Al- 
cock, h. p. 

Ensign Pilkington, from 10 F. rec. diff. with En- 
sign Golden, h. p. 

Magee, from 95 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Knox, h. p. 

Cornet Watson, from Cape Corps, with Bolton, 
h. p. 4 Dr. G. 





Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Generals, 
Maclean. 
Sir H. D. Hinuber, K.C.B. 
Head. 
Major General. 
Murray. 
Colonel. 
Coehoorn, late For. Eng. ‘ 
Lieutenant Colonels. 
Rumpler, 17 Dr. 
Lee, R. Mar, 
Macdonald, R. Art. 
Haikett, h. p. 7 Line Bn. King’s Germ. Leg. 
Rottiger (Col). h. p. Art. King’s Germ. Leg. 
Majors. 
Handley, h. p. 55 F. 
Johnstone, Micut. Col.) h. p. 60 F. 
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, h. p. Unatt. 
+ (it. Col.) h. p. 2 Line Bn. King’s Germ, 


\ Leg. 
Macdougall, h. p. Unatt. 
J. Campbell, do. 

Captains. 

mame, ©. e F. a 
Andrews, h. p. Ca ° 
Bleme, h. * af R. Wag. Frain 
Belcher, h. p. Indep. Comps. 
Daly, h. p. 12 F. 
vent, A 1? - 
Bernardi, h. - Cors. Rang. 
Crawley, h. P48 F. 
D’Estienne, h. p. 60 F. 
Cox, h. p. 50 F. 
Wilkie, (Lieut. Col.) h. p. 40 F. 
Scully, h. p. 101 F. 

Lieutenants. 
Wolseley, h. p. 100 F. 
Strangways, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 
Manson, h. p. 72 F. 
Kemble, (Paym.) h. p. Incorporated Mil. in Upper 

Canada 


Stenton, h. p. 35 F. 
Thornton, h. p. 12 F. 
Nash, h. p. 21 F, 

nsigns. 


Macdougal, 42 F. 
Lord W. Russel, 49 F. 
Smith, 63 F. 
Scott, 47 F. 
Cornet. 


Sharpe, h. p. 18 Dr. 
P 


Paymasters. 
h. p. 25 Dr. 
p- 2 Lt. Inf. Bn. King’s Germ. Leg. 
Unattached. 
-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 
superivr to their Regimental Commissions, have 
accepted Promotion upon half-pay, according to 
the General Order of 25th April 1526. 
To be Majors of Infantry. 
Br. Maj. Ryan, from 40 F, 12 Dec. 1826 


















Br. Lieut. Col. Smith, from Rif. Brig. 19 do. 

Br. Maj. Gray, from Rif. Brig. do. 
Tapier, from R. Art. 12 do. 
Maxwell, do. do. 
Baynes, do. do. 

Deaths. 
Lieut. General. 
F. Delaval, Martinique 


Lieutenant Colonels. : 
Huxley, Insp. F. Off. of Mil. in Nova Seotia 
Le Forestier, h. p. Chass. Brit. Brideaux 
26 Oct. 1826 
Major. 


Captains. 
Gage, 14 Dr. 
Wood, 3 F. Sydney, New South Wales = June 


Anderson, 45 F, Dublin Nov. 
Jefferey, Visc. Holmesdale, h. p. Unatt. Barrack- 


Sarclay, 28 F. 


pore 2 Aug. 50 do. 
Draffen, h. p. 50 F. 5 Dec. Crichton, 55 F. Coast of Africa 20 Sept. 1826. 
Cook, late of 94 F. 51 Aug. Veterinary Surgcon. 
Cosby, h. p. Unatt. Madras 12June Scott, 3 Da. 
Wilkinson, late of R. Art. 20 May 1825 Hospital Assists. 
Gravenbroek, h. p. R. For, Art: Boyes ; 
Peter Grant, h. p. 1 F. Woodford, Bridgewater 14 Nov. 
Fowke, h. n. 23 Dr. Lough 
Procter, h. p. 24 Dr. 

January. 

Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wel- 2 Dr.Gds. Cor. and Rid. Mast. Dyer, to have rank 
lington, K.G. G.C.B. § G.C.H. Com- of Lt. 21 Dee. 18m- 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s For- 4 Lt. Fane, Capt. by purch. vice Bea 9 
ces in the United Kingdom of Great ish, prom. 30d’ 
Britain andIreland 22 Jan. 1827. Cor. Holden, Lt. do- 

Brevet. Maj. H. Dwyer, upon h. p. Unatt. late —-— Hodge, from 13 Dr. Cor. do. 
Aide-de-Camp to the late Mary. of 4D. E. Seott, Cor. by purch. vice Harvey, 
Hastings, to be Lt.-Col. in the Army prom. 28 do. 
10 Jan. 1827. 8 Capt. Brett, Maj. by puch. vice Lord 
R.H.Gds. Field Marshal his Reps Highness E. Wiltshire, prom. 50 do. 
Duke of Cumberland, K.G. G.C.B. & Lt. Lyon, Capt. do. 
&.C.H, Col. vice Duke of Welling- Cor. Best, Lt. do. 
ton, 1 F. Gds, 22 do. W. E. F. Sharp, Cor. do. 
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Gibbons, h. p. 9=F. 28 Mar. 1826 
Baylam, h, p. R. Wag. Train 26 Dec. 1825 
Macauley, h. p. 65 F. Redhill, Lisburne, Ireland 

8 Sept. 18.6 
Lieutenants. 

aa G. Dae Gren. Gds. _ Dec. 26 
roo. e, - ON passage to ¥2 Oct. 
Forbes, 45 F. Rangoon ane 17 May 
Ker, R. Eng. Dominica 1 Oct. 

Langshaw, late of R. Sappets and Miners 
20 Sept. 1<25 
Ross, do. 7 Feb. 1826 
Read, 46 F. Cannamore, 5 May 
Doyle, 87 F. drowned in the Errawaddy 4 Mar. 
Jenkins, h. P 1F. 1 June 
Martineau, late R. Art. Drivers 20 Sept. 1825 


Fennel, h. p. 48 F. New South Wales 3 July 1826 
Morris, h. p. 60 F. Belfast 1 Dee. 
Seton, h. p. 4 F. 9 Sept. 
Marsh, do. 
Lindsay, h. p. 9 F. 50 Sept. 
O’Hehir, h. p. 14 F. 

Little, h. p. 18 F. 

Bliss, h. p. 35 F. 

Saunders, h. p. 37 F. 

Turner, h. p. 92 F. 

Kier, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 

Grieve, h. p. R. Afr. Col. Corps. 
Macintosh, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 
Armstrong, h. p. 14 F. 


14 Oct. 
Meyer, h. p. 1 


ine Bn. King’s Germ. Leg. Like, 


_Dukedom of Bremen, Hanover 20 Sept. 
Gilbert, h. p. 48 F. St Servan, France 19 Nov. 
Wm. Macpherson, h. p. 92 F. 9 Dec. 

: Ensigns. 
Hutchinson, h. p. 60 F. 14 Aug. 
Wood, h. p. French’s Levy 
Birch, late 2 R. V.B 30 Nov. 
Rumler, h. p. York L. L. V. 28 do. 


Paymasters. 
Flynn, late of Edinburgh Rec. Dist. ey 


Humfrey, h. p. 29 F. Kilkenny 24 Oct. 
rter-Masters. 

Lennox, 2 Dr. Cahir 26 Nov. 

Kennedy, 1 W. 1. R. Trinidad 24 Oct. 


Morris, late R. Art. Driv. 
Nevatt, h. p. Lancashire Fene. Cav. eee . 
oO. 


Parker, h. p. 3 Dr. Westminster 14 do. 
Canham, h. p, Essex Fen. Cav. Ipswich 


31 Dee. 1825 
Medical Department. 
Dr Jamieson, late Surg. and Insp. Gen. to R. Art. 
4 Mar. 1826 
— Cartan, Physician to the Forces, Sierra Leone 


— Griffiths, h. p. Dep. Insp. of Hosp. 9 Dec. 
Surgeons. 

Leslie, 87 F. Rangoon 23 Apr. 

Lloyd, late of R. Art. 23 Dec. 1825 


Burleigh, h. p. 2 = Regt. Ceylon 8 Apr. 1826 
Assist. Surgeons. 

ee late of R. Art. Grenada 22 Aug. 1825 

Loedel 24 Nov. 

Sinclair, 86 F. Limerick 























































if 


iz 


18 


14 
15 


16 


aF. 


BxsReResaetese 


41 


1 F. Gds. Field M Marshal A. Duke o 


As. Surg, Sievewright, M.D. from 59 
F. As, Surg. vice Campbell, Staff 

21 Dee. 1826 

ae Gen. Sir R. H. Vivian, K.C.B. & 
C.H. vice Sir C. Grant, 15 Dr. 

Her, Cor. by 22 fom 1827. 

R. Miller, . by purch. v looper, 

R , - 21 Dee. 1820. 

Hume, or. vice 
ds. Te. 30 do. 


= » Serj. Maj. , Adj. with rank 
‘or. vice M‘Ca > prom. 21 do. 

nish en Si Sir C. Grant, K.C.B. Col. 
Cumberland, R.H.Gds 
92 Jam. 1827. 
H. Brooks. Cor. by par vice Van, 
28 Dec. 1826 
Wellington, 
K.G. G.C.B. § G.C.H. Col. vice the 
Duke of York, dead 22 Jan. 1827. 


Coldst.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Hon. J. Hope, Lt. and 


Capt. by purch. vice oe prom. 


50 Dec. 1826. 
Gent. Cadet C. A. Windham, from R. 
Mill. Col. Ens. and Lt. do. 


3 F. Gds. Lt. and Capt. Drummond, Capt. and 


Lt. Col. by purcli. Vice Rodney, ye 
do. 
Ens. and Lt. Clayton, Lt. and Capt. do. 
Ens. Hon. W. H. Drummond, from 15 
F. Ens. and Lt. do. 
Lt. Burchell, Capt. by purch. vice 
Monro, ret. 30 do. 
2d Lt. Irvine, from Ceyl. Reg. Ens. 
vice de Blaquiere, 46 F. do. 
C. Stuart, Ens. viee Campbell, prom. do. 
As. Surg. Wilson, M.D. from 96 ¥. - 


Surg. 21 do. 
As. Surg. Grant, from 79 F. As. Surg. 


vice Baird, Staff do. 
Lt. May, from h. p. Lt. vice one. 
Rifle Brig. 0 do. 


Tho. O'Grady, Ens. by purch. vice 
Drummond, 3 F. Gds. do. 
Bt. Maj. Gurwood, from h. p. 1 W. I. 

R. Capt. vice Ross, prom. do. 
Ens. Forster, from 63 F. 1st Lt. _ 
Ottley, dead 28 d 
W.S ing Ens. by purch. vice Play. 
ford, do. 
Capt. Westlake, from h. p. Capt. vice 
aule, prom. 21 do. 
Ens. Lonsdale, Lt. vice Brooke, dead do. 
— Williamson, from 51 F. Ens. do. 
—— Every, Lt. by purch. viee — 


prom. 
F. Adams, Ens. 
Capt. Drury, from_h. Ps (pay, ait} 
— t. vice —- 35 * 
ns. Norton, re vie Yo — 
cancelled apes 29 do. 
—— Burgoyne, from 32 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Lowe, prom. 50 do. 
J. Williamson, Ens. by purch. vice 
Shortt, prom, do. 
Lt. 1 — ps Capt. by purch. vice Crole, 
0. 


d 
rR W.: W. D. Flamstead, Ens. by pureh. 
vice Vaughan, prom. do. 
— Byam, Lt. by purch. vice at 

cher, - 
W. iH. td ag 
Ens. Chambers, from 14 F. Lt. y 
purch. vice Dalway, ret, 

—— de Biaquiere, from 3 F. Lt. ~ 
purch. vice Taylor, prom. do. 
R. J. comy Ens. by purch. vice 
Wall, pro do. 
Paym, O'Keefe, from 12 F. Paym. vice 
Murray, h. p. 28 do. 
Gent. Cadet Wilson, from R. Mill. Col. 

Ens. vice Williamson, 27 F. 21 do. 
H. Rolles, Ens. by purch. vice Vanide- 


leur, prom. 50 do. 
Ens, French, Lt. by purch. vice Wil- 
son, prom. do. 
W. A. Hall, Ens. by purch. do. 


C. B. Vane, Ens. by purch. vice Rud- 


_ rom. do. 
» Lt. by purch. vice Fisher, 
an do. 
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D. C. Baynes, Ens. 30 Dec. 1826 
63 D. H. Macleod, Ens. by purch. vice 
Pedder, prom. 
638 A. C. Flint, Ens. viee Foster “= 
76 Lt. Trench, Capt. by purch. vice 
Mountain, — 50 do, 
Ens. Hoare, do, 
R. Lloyd, Ens. do. 
78 Ens. Pawsey, Lt. by purch. vice ag 5 
ley, prom. do. 


F. Smith, Ens. by pureh. | do. 
Ens. Bell, Lt. by purch. vice nor 
- _ prom. 
J. Blackney, Ens. 
Capt. Power from 32 .F., Capt. Bn 
rd W. Paulet, ret. h. p. ree. diff, 









28 do. 
86 Hosp. As. J. H. Sinclair, M. i = 
Surg. vice Sinclair, dead 
90 Ens. Foot, Lt. by purch. vice Bowlby, 
prom. 
Gent. Cadet, Bowyer, from rR. nit 
Coll. Ens. 
95 Ens. Smith, Lt. by purch, vice rt 
mond, prom. 30 do. 
Ww. Arthur, Ens. by purch, do. 
95 Hon. C. R..St John, Ens. by purch. 
vice Beiville, prom, 
96 Maj. Maberly, from 72 F. Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Herris, ret. 
97 ae Lynch, Maj. by purch. vice as 
— a from h. p. 3 F. Capt. vice 
Reeves, canc. 21 
Rifle Brig. W. Dolphin, 11 F. Ist Lt. vi 


eaid, prom, 
Garrisons. 

Field Marshal W. Ear/ Harcourt, G.C. 
Plymouth, vice Field Mars. Duke of We , 
K.G. Const. of the Tower of London 29 do. 

Gen. Sir W. Keppel, G.C.B. Gov. of Portsmouth, 
vice Earé of Harcourt do. 


Hospital Staff. 


Dep Insp. of Hosp. Woolriche, rath of Hoop. 
Brev. 











_ Erly, M.D. do. 4 May 1825 
Dr T. Shortt, from h. p. as Physic., Physic. to 
the Forces 16 Dee. 1826 


Ass. Surg. Quincey, from 15 Dr. Surgeon bm 


Forces 
— Clarke, M.D. from 51 F. do. os 
Sweeny, prem. 
aa area Dawn, -from 3 Dr. do. vice Burd, ret. 
D 25 
PP a Ewing, from 21 F. Ass. Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Stabo, h. p. 25 do. 
—— Burrell, M.D. "hem 72 F. do. viee Nel- 
son, h. p, 29 do. 
de Malcolm, to ae Hosp. Ass. to the Forces, a 
Marshal}, 87 F. 
J. B. Gibson, M.D. do. vice Graves, 38 F. do. 








w. Toulmin, do. vice Poole, 2 F. 15 do. 
W. H. Fryer, do. vice Carline, 89 F. do, 
J. H. Brooks, do. vice Byrne, 77 F. do. 
J. Maitland, do. vice Ayre, 83 F. 16 do. 


D. Pitcairn, do. vice Meade, R. Af. Col. Corps, 
19 Dee. 
J. Edmonston, do. vice Sibbald, dos 20 do. 


C. R. Pitfield, do. 22 do. 
W. Fletcher, do. do. 
W. Reid, do. vice Greatrex, 1 F. do. 
> G. Webb, do. vice Tevan, 47 F. 28 do. 


J. W.S. Lowe, do. vice Sinclair, $6 F. 29 do. 
vt Purv. Harrington, from h. p. Dep. —_ to 
e Forces 2 do. 


Brevei. 


To have the Local Rank of Lt. Col. upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe only. 


E. Gregory 21 Dec. 1826 
Charles James Barrow do. 
Anthony Stransham 28 do. 
James Ormsby do. 
Hon. John Browne do. 
William Verner do. 
John Carrington Smith do. 
Thomas Stephen Sorell 30 do. 
Duncan Macpherson do. 
John Robert Udney do 


rncalll 








awe See wt lClCt il kl ee 


ee « o)hD— hee be ee 


_ 


7s] Sea 





1827.9 
To have the ibet) Ronit 44- Cab in the East 
Lt. Col. 5 Skinner of the freaguler Cav. of the 




















on, E. I. C.’s Serv. 21 Dec. 1826 

To have tne oval Rank of Major upon the Conti- 

nent of Europe only. 

W. D. Spooner 28 do. 

W. Thomson do. 

A. James 30 do. 

J. Gordon do. 

T. Shaw do. 

W. W. Swanie do. 

F. B. Eliot do. 

Unattached. 

To be Lt. Colonels of I nfantry, by purchase. 
Maj. Chamberlayne, from 2 Dr. Gds. do, 
Lt. and Capt. Salwey, from Coldst. Gds. do. 
Maj. J. Earl of Wiltshire, from 8 Dr. do, 

To be Majors of I nfaniry by purchase. 
on Beamish, from 4 Dr. G do. 

— Mountain, from 76 F. do. 

— Crole, from 41 F. do. 

— Rose, from 19 F. do. 

To be Captains of Infantry, by purchase. 

Lieut. Wilson, from 52 : do. 
—— Drummond, Yate 93 F. do. 
Caleraft, from 28 F. do. 
—— Hodgson, from 85 F. do. 
——. Hawley, from 78 F. do, 
—— Ogilvy, from 1 F. do. 
—— Fletcher, Bi. from 45 F. do. 
Lyon, from 2 Life Gdss do. 
Johnston, from 1 W. I. R. do. 
Th, Bg yom from 62 F. i i. . do. 

'o be Lieutenants of Infantry purchase. 

E pbell, from 4 if nf awe do. 
from 46 F. do. 
le, from 61 F. do, 
leur, from 51 F. do. 

e, from 16 F. do, 


The under-mentioned Officer, having Brevet rank 
superior to his Regimental Commission, has 
accepted Promotion upon half-pay, according to 
the ne Order of 25th April 1326. 

To be Major o of Infantry. 
Brevet Maj. Saunderson, from 1 F. Gds. do. 


. Exchanges. 
“Major povies 54 F. rec. diff. with Major Fergu- 


Capt. Chamtes, 17 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. Keane, 
<> = Ken, 28 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hon. H. S. 
 * Sea 62 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Bouverie, 
P- 
Lieut. Thompson, 34 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
seat h. p. 
raine, 59 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Moore, 
h. p. 
—— Clark 54 F. with Lieut. Hall. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieutenant Colonels. 
Herries, 96 F. 
Waldegrave, h. p. 98 F 
Twigg, late 2 R. Vet. Bn. 
Belford, late 3 R. Vet. Bn. 


M i. 
Giles, 97 F. = 


Sorell (Lt. Col.) h. p. Bradsh. Rec. Co 
Kelly, h. p. Unatt. . = 
Oke, (Lt, Col.) h. p. 61 F. 
Grant, h. p. a = t 

and Lt. Col. 
Rodney, 3 F. G. if 


unto, 3F. 
arker, Ceylon, Regt. 
Peng h. p- SOF 4 
itty, h. p. ‘5, F. 
Hughes, h. p. oF. 
Mackey, (Maj.) ~ > Kelso Reg. 
win, h. p. 4 
wine hy 
lide, h. p. as Paym. 29 F. 
Dodwell, h. p. Port. Off. 
eh a ae ena 
eod, h. a t. 
Fitz Gibbon ri 3 F _ 
Hislop, h. p. 60 
Tyeth, h. p. 29 F. 
Gairdner, h. p. Rifle Brig. 


VoL. XXI. 


Captains. 
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: ar Paymaster. 
Campbell, h. p. 92 F. 
aths. 

Field Marshal His R ap yt THE DUKE 
OF YORK, K.G. G.C.B. & G.C.H. Commander 
in Chief of all His Majesty's Forces, Colonel of 
the Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards, and Colo- 
nel in Chief ofthe 60th Regiment of Foot, — 
London, 5th Jan. 1827. 


Gener 
The Marquis of Hastings , K.G. G.C.B & G.C.H. 
Col. of 27 F. Constable of the Tower. 
J A. Harris, from 60 F. Hoddesdon, Herts 
tiie 21 Jan. 1827 


Hon. Sir Willian Stewart, Rifle Brig. Cumloden 

Newton Stewart dos 

Kyd, East India Co.’s Service 25 Nov. 1826 

Drechsel, late a a aa Hanover 12 Jan. 1827 
Major Generals. 

Sir Cha. Holloway, late of R. Eng. es 


Haldane, East India Co.’s Service, London 
21J ”“ july 


a 


Teoun a es Yeand th d the hinsto! pasa 
ewett, do. on r e E] ne, on of 
. rie April 


to Ceylon 
Lieut. Cols. 

Shawe, 87 F. 

Taylors hy w insp. Fas Off of Mil. No. Ame 
aylor, h. p. Insp. Fd. er 8 
Granville-C tem <4 

James, R. Mar. 21 Fee 

Pearson, East India Co.’s Service 25 Jan. 1827 


Halcott, do. France 27 Nov. 
Little, do. Kempsey, ‘Worcester 2 March 
Majors. 

Soulsby, 2 Dr. G. Manchester 8 Jan. 

Milne, late 4 R. Vet. Bn. 
Ridley, R. Mar. Jan. 1826 
Collins, do. 2) dos 
Bellasis, E. In. Co. Serv. Poonah 28 Sept. 
Pepper, do. July 
Jolly, do. London 26 Sept. 
Captains. 
Gage, 14 Dr. Dublin 9 Dec. 
Béard, late 12 Vet. Bn. 4 July 
T. Campbell, late 3 do. 10 Nov. 
Serjeantson, h. p. Unat. 11 July 
Mackay, h. p. 91 F. Brookend Tyrone 10 Oct. 
Chaudy, h. p. Waller’s Corps 7 Sept. 
Aveline, Adj. to East Ind. Co. Military ma 
ov. 
Lieutenants. 
Frome, 47 F. East Indies 
Ottley, 23 F, Gibraltar 17 do. 
yollowes, Ceylon Regt. 
E. W. Wood, R. Art. Gibraltar 25 do. 
Denison, h. p. 74 F. 8 July 
Wilkins, h. p. 87 Fé 26 Nov. 
Lenn, late 10 Vet. 
Stack, h. -P- 49 F. 6 5 
Deares, h - p. 50 F. Jersey — do. 
Beasley, h. p- 9 Dr. lichester 8 Dec. 
Bateman, late 2 Vet. Bn. Bristol 7 Jan. 1827 
Crummin, late 4 do. 31 July 1825 
Uniacke, late 8 do. 
Brown, h. p- 2 Gar. Bn. Coleford 28 Nov. 1826 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4 Ceylon Reg. 15 Nov. 1825 
nsigns. 
Robertson, late 3 Vet. Be 25 May 1826 
Becket, late Invalids Nov. 
Paton, h, p. 86 F. 25 July 
M‘Pherson, h. ps 105 F. 18 Feb. 1824 


King, h. p. Waggoners. 
Adjutants. 
Cumming, the King’s American Regt, 5 Dec. —_ 
Kirkman, late Provincial Regt. 7 Apri 
Martineau, h. p. Rutland Fen. Cav. 20 Sept. be 
arter-Masters. 


Lowe, h. p. Rutland Fen. Cav. 10 Jan. 1827 

Southall, 58 F. Berhampore 18 May 1826 
‘eterinary Surgeon. , 

Scott, 3 Dr. 29 Nov. 1826 


Commissariat rtment. 
Dowler, Dep. Com. Gen, Brighton 8 Sept. 1826 
Murtay, do. Kensington 17 June 


Sir J. Downie, Spain 5 do. 
Varnham, Dieppe 17 Nov. 
Pemburton 


Damant, Cape of Good Hope 
Medical Depariment. 
C. Williamson, Surg. Brevet Dep. Insp. Bath 
6 Jan, 1527, 
356 
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ALPHABETICAL List or Enotism BANKaurtciss, announced between the 
2ist of December 1826, and the 2ist of January 1827. 


Anderson, W. Portsea, oilman. 

Alexander, A. Huddersfield, York, brewer. 

Atkinson, W. Haslingden, Lancaster, currier. 

Allwright, H. R. Colman-street, packer. 

Bore, J. jun. Kidderminster, plumber. 

Bailey, W. Belper, Derbyshire, haberdasher. 

Badnall, R. jun. and F. G. Spilsbury, Leek, Staf- 
fordshire, silk-manufacturers. 

Bright, P. Handley, Derby, lime-burner. 

Badnall, R. jun. F. G. Spilsbury, and R. Cruso, 
Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturers. 

Bennet, C. A. Liverpool, su’ e 

Baugh, J. High-holborn, clothes-salesman. 

Bennett, T. W. Great Mary-la-bonne-street, car- 


penter. 

Purge, J. and R. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
soap-boilers. 

Burkinyoung, P. Old Kent-road, coach-maker. 

Blogg, W. Norwich, haberdasher. 

Barrett, H. Old-street-road, timber-merchant. 

Broomfield, W. M. Isabel-place, New Camber- 
well-road, builder. 

Bakewell, G. W. Manchester, glue-manufacturer. 

Bridge, W. Deerhurst, Gloucester, cattle-dealer. 

Backhouse, D. Aldmondbury, York, and J. 
Woodcock, jun. Wakefield, dyers. 

Bantock, W. J. Clement’s-lane, timber-merchant. 

Bateson, John and Joseph, Wo:tley, York, cloth- 
manufacturers. 

Brumwell, W. C. Natland, Westmoreland, currier. 

Barnett, W. Sheerness, draper. 

Chaffey, J. Bow-street, victualler. 

Cox, J. Commerce-place, Brixton-road, chinaman. 

Cohen, M. Devonshire-place, Commercial-road, 
paper-stainer. 

€ox, E. Wednesbury, Staffordshire, corn-factor. 

Coales, W. Wisbeach, Cambridge, grocer. 

Clark, J. Montague-street, Russel-square, dentist. 

Chadwick, J. Manchester, commission agent. 

Clarke, J. S. Austin-friars, printer. 

Clarkson, J. White-cross-street, victualler. 

€roasdill, H. Hackington, Kent, farmer. 

€ook, W. Newton-upon-Ouse, York, waterman. 

Golbeck, G. Hatton-wall, grocer. 

Clarkson, J. late of Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
ard Austin-friars, ship-owner. 

€oe, J. W. Bath, haberdasher. 

Cridland, T. C. Piggot-wharf, King’s-stairs, Ro- 
therhithe, coal-merchant. 

Dawson, S. R. Water-lane, Tower-strect, wine- 
merchant. 

Dodds, J. Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
cheese-monger. 

Dickins, F. Quee-street, scrivener. 

Drury, C. Whetstone, Leicester, hosicr. 


Bods, A. Worcester, vei medicines. 
Eld, J. Walsall, Stafford, T. 
Ewart, F. Newecastle-u , hatter. 


Elsworth, J. Bowling, York, corn-dealer. 

Fisher, C. Ramsgate, chemist. 

Fussell, J. Stoke-lane, Somerset, paper-maker. 

Frost, J.. Manchester, cotton-spi ’ 

Fisher, R. Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, dealer. 
isher, J. Canterbury, brazier. 

Fricker, W. jun. Bradford, Wilts, plumber. 

Fowler, E. Neptune-street, Rotherhithe, silkman, 

Folks, Mary, Weil’s-yard, Goodman's fields. 
















smith. 
Gay, J. Bristol, carpenter. 
» S..Cannon-street, umbrella-maker. 
Grist, T. Aston, Birmingham, corn-dealer. 
Gibson, R. H. Alborough, Norfolk, surgeon. 
Griffiths, W. Carmarthen, ironmonger. 
Giblett, S. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, currier. 
Goddart, J. Russell-street, Bloomsbury, merchant. 
Harris, J. Bristol, brick-maker. 
H » H. Bogner Sussex, grocer. 
H w. atfield-place, Westminster-road, 
ecoachmaker. 
Herring, J. F. Doncaster, picture-dealer. 
Harrison, W. Arundel-street, Strand, merchant. 
Heath, R. Paradise-row, Chelsea, ironmonger. 
Hallett, W. Northumberland-street, Mary-le- 
bonne, bill-broker. 
Hawker, J. A. Birmingham, merchant. 
Haynes, J. H. Aston, Warwick, grocer. 
Hodgson, ‘I’. Pendleton, Lancaster, schoolmaster. 


a T. B. Jeffries-square, St Mary Axe, mer. 

chant. 

Hooker, W. Liverpool, victualler. 

Hill, J. Stapleford Abbots, Essex, dealer. 

Hannay, J. Park-street, Dorset-square, wine-mer. 
chant. 

James, T. Nottingham, maltster. 

Johnson, F. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Jones, H. Woolstanton, Stafford, dealer in hay, 

Kirkman, C. and F, late of Henley-upon-Thames, 
linen-drapers. 

Leech, J. Barnsley, linen-manufacturer. 

Leicester, P. Liverpool, timber-merchant. 

Leaver, J. Reading, shoemaker. 

Lacy, J. Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, 
mercer. 

Little, C. Gutter-lane, warehouseman, 

Levire, H. Merthyr-Tydvil, Glamorgan, dealer, 

Lawrence, S. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Mindham, W. Holt, Norfolk, carpenter. 

Mynn, J. York-street, Southwark, coal-merchant, 

Moorhouse, T. Sheffield, victualler. 

Muggeridge, J. sen. Brixton-road, builder. 

Marsden, W. Sheffield, saw-manufacturer. 

M‘Leod, J. Clement’s-lane, leather-seller. 

Moore, G. Carey-street, coffee-house-keeper. 

Marsden, G. Cartworth, York, woollen-manufae. 
turer. 

Miller, J. Liverpool, silversmith. 

Nichol, J. Preston, draper. 

Nicoll, E. jun. Hendon, hay and straw-salesman, 

Nind, John Pitt, Ledbury, Hereford, tanner, 

Neate, W. Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, je 

Nixon, F. Rowarth, Derby, cotton-spin 

Oddy, R. and W. Brown, London-w; 
dealers. 

Pritchard, C. Walcot-place, Lambeth, plu ; 

Poole, T. Colwell, Hereford, dealer. 

Pearson, R. High-holborn, money-scrivener. 

Phillips, R. Brecon, tailor. 

Parsons, J. St Clements, Oxen, brewer. 

Peake, M. Arbour-terrace; Commercial-road, 
agent. 

Purcell, J. New-Cross, Camberwell, victualler. 

Pool, W. Lesson-street, Paddington, stage-master. 

Peters, J. Ranelagh-walk, Chelsea, victualler. 

Powis, R. Grosvenor-mews, New Bond-street, 
farrier. 

Plaw, T. Fulham, carpenter. 

Pyrke, T. Chelmsford, linen-draper. 

Raffan, G. Covent-garden, fruit-salesman. 

Robison, J. M. Hampstead, wine-merchant. 

Rixon, R. Stoken-Church, Oxford, innholder. 

Riddick, T. Penton-place, Pentonville, baker. 

Rohde, S. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, dealer 
in sail-cloth. 

Roach, J. St George, Gloucester, brick-maker. 

Robinson, T. Porter-street, Newport-market, up- 
holsterer. 

Russel, E. White-horse court, Southwark, hop- 
merchant. 

Rice, J. L. Taunton, builder. 

Stamper, W. Goswell-street, coach-painter. 

Spencer, J. Belper, Derby, nail-maker. 

Simon:, W. Fobbing, Essex, barge-master. 

Scargill, G. Barnsley, York,-linen manufacturer. 

Sheath, T. jun. Birmingham, brazier. 

Shurmer, J. Sherley, Hants, eattle-dealer. 

Stickland, J. B. Wareham, Dorset, linen-draper. 

Shepherd, J. Beaumont-street, Mary-la-bonne, 
hackneyman. 

Spilsbury, FE. H.Wal-all, Stafford, apothecary. 

Snigth, T. Bilstone, Stafford, surgeon. 

Shepherd, J. L. and H. Frieker, Southampton, 
linen-drapers. 

Sprat, H. Thurston, Norfolk, miller. 

Saunders, J. Nottingham, cordwainer. 

Smith, G. and T. Holmes, jun. Bristol, linen-dra- 
pers and haberdashers. 

Stones, S. Pontefract, York, innkeeper. 

Swanneil, J. Charteris, Cambridge, draper. 

Stafford, T. jun. John-street, West-Smithfield, 
pawnbroker. 

Steele, S. V. Bucklersbury, agent. 

Stollard, J. P. Shepton-Mallet, Somerset, wine 
merchant. 

Todd, J. Sheffield, printer. 
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1827.) 
‘Todd, W. Shefficki, printer. 


Tate, W. South-Shields, draper. 
Tucker, I. Amwell-street, Pontonville, iron- 


monger. 
Turner, T. Pemberton, Lancashire, house-car- 
ter. 
Teague, W. Redruth, Cornwall, merchant. 


Wesson, J. jun. Dudiey, currier. 
Williams, W. Bristol, grocer. 
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Weall, D. Preston, woollen-draper. 

Wheadon, H. Beaminster, Dorset, clothicr. 

Wagstaff, W. Mottram, Cheshire, corn-dealer, 

Wood, B. Pitchcomb-mill, Gloucester, clothier. 

Walker, J. Ley-Moor, Huddersfield, York, cloth 
manufacturer. 

Wynn, H. and A. Wyke, late of Manchester, and 
of Baghilit, Flint, brewers, 

Wild, J. W. Leeds, dyer. 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist De- 
cember 1826, and 3lst January 1827, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Ainslie, James, merchant and shipbuilder at 
Bridgend, Perth 

Allan, David, manufacturer, Glasgow 

Anderson, William, of Whiteside, parish of Kirk- 
gundzien, stewartry of Kirkcudbright 

Bain, Donald, mercantile agent, corn-dealer, ship- 
owner, and accountant in Edinburgh 

Balloch, Archibald, distillers and grain merchant 
at Duntocher 

Batchelor, George, one of the partners of Francis 
and George Batchelor, cattle-dealers in Balgay, 
near Dundee, and formerly residing at Ravens- 

by, now at Hillside of Balgay 

Bowie and Lamb, merchants and manufacturers, 














Glasgow 

Boyd, John, sen. partner of the firm of John 
oyd and Co, manufacturers, Paisley 

Cam: , David, manufacturer, Glasgow 
Campbell, John, gardener and builder, Glasgow 
Coe » Miller, James, and Co. merchants and 
turers in G ow 
Cra’ William, wright at Lyles-Land, Paisley 
lexander, clothier and haberdasher in 


Al 
Davidson, — banker in Castle-Douglas, 
and William Gillespie, writer there, carrying 
on business together in Castle-Douglas 
Dodds, John, slater and builder in Edinburgh 
Drew, John, agent and upholsterer in Edinburgh 
Duneanson John, baker and grain-dealer, Glasgow 
Hall, Thomas, and Co. corn-merchants, Glasgow 
Hedderwick, Alexander, brewer and vender of 
porter at Gorbals, Glasgow 
Hogg, William, builder at Brigend of Perth 
» Robert, cloth-merchant in Irvine 


Kemp, Hector, cattle and barley-dealer, and ma- 
= acturer of bark and staves, Cumrie, Ross- 
shire 

Kennedy, Alexander, grazier and cattle-dealer in 
Garnaburn 

Kincaid, Thomas, coal-merchant, Port Hopetoun 

Kirkpatrick, Thomas, manufacturer, Glasgow 

Little, Thomas, drover and sheep-dealer, Rid- 
ings, Dumfries-shire 

M‘Braine, David, and Co. manufacturers, An- 
derston, near Glasgow 

M‘Intosh, David, vintner in Glasgow : 

Miller, William, va and wine-merchant, Ha- 
nover Street, Edinburgh 

Moore, Peter, merchant, Ayr 

More, James, bookbinder in Edinburgh 

Neilson and Moffag, bookbinders, Glasgow 

Paton, Alexander, merchant in Kilmarnock 

Patrick, James, inn-keeper, horse-dealer, and gra- 
zier of cattle in Pointhouse, parish of Dunlop 

Richardson, James, merchant in Lochmaben 

— James, jun. manufacturer in Inver- 

rvie 

Russel, ‘Robert, wheel-wright and cattle-dealer, 
Milnathort 

Rutherford, James, victual-dealer in Edinburgh 

Shand, Alexander, and Co. merchants, Aberdeen 

Smith, John, wright and builder, Paisley 

Stewart, Duncan, farmer in Letter, drover and 
cattle-dealer 

Thomson, Thomas, merchant tailor, Kirriemuir 

Wilson, Andrew, merchant and pork curer, Dun- 


Young, William, coal-master, Glasgow, and ma- 
. nufacturer of pig iron, Omoa, Lanarkshire 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May 6, 1826, At Madras, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Cadell, Deputy Adjutant-General, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 22. At Friendship Park Villa, in Ligna- 
nia, St Andrews, Island of Jamaica, the Lady 
of Alexander Aikman, jun. Esq. printer to 
his Majesty, and to the house of Assembly, of a 
80) 


n. 

Nov. 19. At Geneva, the Hon. Mrs Fairholme, 
of a daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Stonehouse, Cumberland, the Lady 
of Lieut. Colonel Sir H. D. Ross, K. C. B. of a 
son. 

3. At Sunnybank, the Lady of Lieut, Colonel 
D. Forbes, of a daughter. 

— At New Hall, the Lady of John Buckle, 
Esq. of a son. 

4. The Lady of Robert Warden, Esq. of Park- 
hill, of a son. 

5. At the Waterloo Hotel, the Marchioness 
Riario Sforza, of a daughter. 

6, The 
thumberland Street, of a son. 

9. Mrs Waugh, Northumberland Street, of a 
daughter, 

— Mrs Hamilton, Blythswood Hill, West, of a 
daughter, 

10. At Moncreiffe House, the Lady Moncreiffe, 
of a daughter. 

_15. At Newton Lodge, the Lady of Gilbert 
Young, Esq. of Yor id, of a son. 


16. In Bryanston Square, London, Lady Eliza- 
beth Drummond, of a daughter. . 


Lady of Peter Campbell, Esq. Nor- . 









16, At North Cli M‘Konochie, of a son. 
— At Wormiston, ire, Mrs Lindesay, of 
a son. 
17. At Fyfe Place;”Leith Walk, Mrs Alex. 
Douglas, of a daughter. 
Dec. 17. at Corfu, the Lady of Lieut. C. W. 


Sievwright, H. M. 7th (Royal Fuzileers), of ason. 
18. At 2, Shandwick Place, Mrs Anderson, of a 


son. 

19. Mrs Alex. Deuchar, Windmill Street, of a 
daughter. 

— In Great Cumberland Street, London, the 
Lady of Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart. of a son. 

20. At No. 27, Windsor Street, Mrs Thomas 
Graham, of a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Commissary-Ge- 
neral Dunmore, of a daughter. 

20. At Aldborough, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieut. 
Nunn, Staff Adjutant at Edinburgh, of a son, still- 

rm. 

23. At Queen Street, Mrs Blackburn of Killearn 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Ivory, Dundas Street, of a son. 

— Lady Dunbar of Boath of a son. 

25. At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Carinichael, of 
a daughter. 

26. At the house of her father, in Alloa, Mrs 
Robert Haig, Dollar, of a daughter. 

— Mrs Young, 35, London Street, of a son, 
still-born. 

— At Lauriston Place, Mrs Chalmers, of 2 
daughter. 

27. At Wharton Place, the Lady of Dr Greville 
of a daughter. 
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27. At Besuiiing, me ens me Camp 

21] . of Barcaldine, of a . 3 
= “At Bonhard House, Lin , Mrs Wil- 
liam Napier a son. ; 

28. At Orchardfield, Stirlingshire, Mrs Walker, 


son. ‘ 

on The Countess of Leven and Melville, of a 
hter. 

29. At 58, Queen ‘Street, Mrs Robertson, of a 


n. 
~ At Buccleuch pias, A Lady of John Pa- 
terson, Esq. of Merryfiats, of a son. > 
30. AtG we, the Lady of Michael Tweedie, 
. Royal Artillery, of a son. ‘ 
= At Woodeot, the Lady of William Ogilvie, 
~ younger of Chesters, of ason. 
3). At London Street, Mrs Livingstone, Cam- 
busnethan, of a son. 
— At Cireus Place, Mrs Cay, of a daughter, 
Jan. 2, 1827. In Great George Street, London, 
the Lady of William or . of a daughter. 
— At Garnkirk, the,Lady of Mark Sprot, Esq. 
of a daughter. 
— ae Brelenny Cottage, the Lady of John 
Graham, Esq. younger of Feddhall, ofason. 
3. The Lady of Henry Bethune, Esq. of Kil- 
har, of a son and heir. 
— At Chatham, the Lady of Major H. E. So- 
merville, Hon. East India Company’s service, of 


a son. 

4. At Spring Garden, near Musselburgh, the 
Lady of Major Cubitt, of a daughter. 

— At Edenwood, Fifeshire, Mrs Campbell, of 


a son. 
5. At 2, Gilmore Place, Mrs Balfour, of a son. 
6. In Little James Street, Bedford Row, Lon- 
don, the Lady of James Mansfield, jun. Esq. of a 


son. 
6 At Monkland Place, Perth, Mrs Gleag, of a 


ughter. 
7. At Loanhead, Mrs John Dudgeon, of a 
ughter. 
8 At Ardincaple Castle, the Right Hon. Lady 
John Campbell, of a daughter. 
— At Portobello, Mrs Colonel Haliburton, of a 
daughter. 
— Mrs Mack, 13, Howard Place, of a son. 
9. At 20, Great King Street, the Lady of Colin 
Gib, Esq. of a son. 
10. At Westridge, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Mrs Young, of a son. 
— At9, Brandon Street, the Lady of George 
Dickson, Esq. of a daughter, still-born. 
11. At Inverneil House, the Lady of Keith M. 
Macalister, Esq. of a son. 
— In Grosvenor Square, London, Lady Caw- 
dor of a son. 
14. At Goodwood, her Grace the Duchess of 
Richmond, of a daughter. 
16. Mrs J. Waldie, of Park, Libberton, 
of a daughter. 
— At the British Pa’ , the Lady of the 
ht Hon. Stratford Can‘ , of a daughter. 
7. At Burnfoot, Ewes, Mrs Alexander Pott, of 
a daughter. 
it 79, Great King Street, the Lady of Tho- 
mas Kinnear, Esq. of a daughter. 
— At York Place, Mrs Gillespie, of a daughter. 
- Mrs Robertson, 28, Albany Street, of a 
daughter. 
18. At Lochmalony, Mrs erry of a son. 
19. At Redcoll, Mrs Ainslie, of a daughter. 
20. At Pilrig Street, Mrs Moule, of a son. 
22. At Leckie, Mrs Moir, of adaughter, 
_— ry: Hunter Blair, of a son. 
— At 17, James’s Square, Mrs James Scott, of 
ason. 
23. At 2, Nelson Street, Mrs Hogarth, of ason. 
24. At Minto Street, Newington, Mrs Spittal, 
of a daughter. 
— Mrs Cook, Drummond Place, of a son. 
-- At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch, of a 
daughter. 
— At Forsythe House, the Lady of John Scott, 
Esq. younger of Hawkhill, Ayrshire, of a son. 
25. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Joseph Murray, 
Esq. younger of Ayton, of a son. 
— At Camberwall, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, of a 
daughter. 
26. At Duncan Street, Drummond Place, Mrs 
William Maxwell Little, of a son, 













27. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs Macken. 
zie, of a daughter. 
— At Luss Manse, Mrs Carr, of a daughter. 
31. At Annandale Street, Mrs Alexander B, 
Blackie, of a daughter. . 
— At Wester Happrew, Mrs Gray, of a son, 
Feb. 1. At 31, Buccleuch Place, Mrs. W. A, 
Lawrie, of a son. 
‘ 5. At Greenlaw Manse, Mrs Home, of a daugh. 
er. 
— At the Parsonage, Eastwoodhays, Hants, the 
Lady of the Rev. Charles Grant, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 2, 1826. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. C, H. 
Greme, 5th Light Cavalry, to Sarah, second 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel R. Bruce, Ma- 
dras Establishment. 

7. At St George’s Church, Madras, M.A, Capt. 
Francis Frankland Whinyates, of the Horse Bri- 
gade Artillery, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
na Campbell, Esq. of Ormidale, Argyll. 

re. 

Nov. 25. At St Pancras Church, London, Major 
Anderson, of the 50th Regiment, to Mary, the 
only daughter of Peter Campbell, Esq. late of 
Whitley Park, Northumberland. i 

Nov. 27. At Soulseat Manse, the Rev. John 
Lamb, minister of Kirkmaiden, to Eliza, second 
—~ o of the Rev. Peter Ferguson, minister of 

ne 


50. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Urquhart of 
Tough, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late Bailie George Forbes, merchant in Aberdeen, 

— At Kirkaldy, Captain Robert Tod, of the 
whale a Caledonia, of that port, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of William Hutchison, Esq. there. : 

Dec. 5. At Hanley, Staffordshire, C: Ar- 
chibald Inglis, son of the late Vice-Ad john 
Inglis of Auchendinny, to Catherine, th he 
ter of the late Peter Warberton, Esq. of Bleakhill, 
Staffordshire. 

— At St Andrews, John Jobson, Esq. Dundee, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Duff, D.D. minister of Kinfauns, Perthshire. 

6, At Malta Terrace, William Tate, Esq. mer- 
chant, London, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Major John Monro, of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s Service. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr William Cockburn, to 
Jane, only daughter of the late Mr Robert Ren- 
shaw, Lincoln. - 

11. At Tomperran, the Rev. James Walker, 
A.M. minister of Muthill, to Christian, daughter 
of James M‘Laren, Esq. 

12. At 50, Queen Street, Mr John Lauder Car- 
phin, merchant in Leith, to Margaret, daughter 
of William Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Hawick. 

15. At Keir Street, Mr Andrew Turnbull, ac- 
countant of Excise, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the Rev, James M. Robertson, minister of Li- 
vingstone. 

— At the Manse of Moffat, Mr Robert Tod, 
merchant, Liverpool, to Jane, daughter of the 
Rev. Alex Johnston, minister of Moffat. 

— At Streatham Church, near London, Mr 
Henry Dunn, late of Nottingham, to Euphemia, 
second daughter of Mr Ebenezer Birrel, Kirkaldy. 

19. At York Place, Mr William M‘Crie, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, second son of the Rev. Dr 
M‘Crie, to Isabella, only daughter of the late 
Captain Charles Greig, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Naughton House, Fifeshire, William 
Burnett, Esq. of the Bombay army, to Isabella 
Morison, only daughter of Andrew Pitcairn, Esq. 
of Pitcullo. , 

— At Banff, John Bartlet, Esq. of Bentinck 
Street, London, Doctor of Medicine, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel George Gordon Robin- 
son of Banff. 

20. At Edinburgh, Henry Monteith, Esq. of 
Carstairs, to Miss Sarah Fullarton, daughter of 
the late William Fullarton, Esq. of Carstairs. 

— At Dalhousie Grange, John Richardson, 
Esq. of Pitfour, to Miss Mary Hay, third daugh- 
ter of the late James Hay, Esq. of Coiliepriest. 

21. At Sweetbank, Fife, David Peatt, wd 
Coates, to Elizabeth, daughter of Neil Ballingall, 
Esq. Sweetbank. ‘ 

21, At Clerk Street, William Tait, Holms Mill, 
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to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr James 
Tait, bookseller. 

23. At Bowden Church, John A. Murray, Esq. 
to Miss Rigby, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Rigby, . of Oldfield Hall, Cheshire. 

At Dumfries, the Rev. Jacob Richardson, 
minister of Largs, to Wilhelmina, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Alex. Scott, minister of St Michael's 
Church, Dumfries. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Simson, of the 
Edinburgh Drawing Institution, to Clotilde, 
youngest daughter of Mr Joseph Grandeau of 
Lyons. 

MG. At Sunnyside, Robert Moir, Esq. surgeon, 
East Linton, to Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late John Forman, Esq. Corstorphine. 

28. At Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, Charles 
Wetherell, M.P. his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
to Jane Sarah Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir 
Alexander Croke. 

— At Edinburgh, Major Hugh M‘Gregor, 63d 

iment, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Alex. Edgar, Esq. of Wedderley, Jamaica. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Watt, Be- 
nochy, to Catherine Christina Whytt, relict of the 
Rev. William Anderson of Abbotshall. 

Jan. 1, 1827. At Cloudon Bank, Thomas B. 
Barker, Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, Bengal establishment, to Anne, — est 
daughter of James Goldie, te of Knockauchly. 

3. At Mrs Napier’s of Milliken, C. Fleming 
Hunter, Esq. of Caleutta, to Miss Jane Napier 
Kellett, only daughter of the late Wm. Augustus 
Kellett, Esq. of Cork. 

4. At Edinburgh, Major James Dunbar Tovey, 
Sist infantry, to Margaret reese youngest 
daughter of the late Charles Mercer, Esq. Meikle- 
our. 

1 21, Howard Place, William Stothert, 
le argen, to Jemina, _——_ daughter of 
the Admiral Deans, of Huntington. 

— At Stirling, Mr John M‘Glashan, solicitor- 
at-law, A Square, Edinburgh, to Isabella, 
daughter of the deceased Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant M‘Ewen, Ist Regiment of Foot, or Royal 


Scots. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr William Brydon, clo‘hier, 
2, George Street, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Mr James M‘Laren, of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners. 

13. At Camberwell Church, Daniel Walkinshaw, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter 
of the late John Darley. Esq. 

15. At the Manse of Kirkpatrick Fleming, the 
Rev. Andrew B. Murray, minister of Mousewold, 
to Ellen, youngest daughter of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Monilaws, minister of Kirkpatrick Fleming. 

— At 57, York Place, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Murray Allan, Esq, of Havring, county of Essex, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late James Carfrae, 


= At Greenhead House, the Rev. James Ni- 
col, minister of Leslie, to Eliza, daughter of the 
late William Hunter, Esq. of Greenhead. 

— At Edgecot, Northamptonshire, A. J. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. younger of Dalzell, to Elinor, eldest 
daughter of the late Daniel Hamilton, Esq. of Gil- 
kerscleugh. 

17. At Pinnacle Hill, James Elliot, Esq. of 
Woollee, to Margaret, daughter of the late Robert 
Davidson, . of Pinnacle Hill. 

— At Edinburgh, John Macglashan, Esq. of 
Kingston, Jamaica, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Dutton Smith Turner, Esq. of Claren- 
don, in the same island. 

i8. At Lathones, Fifeshire, David Smith, Esq. 
writer in Dundee, to Wilhelmina Catherine, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut.-Col. Bell, of Lathones. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Walter Steel, junior, 
Peebles, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Wiiliam Murray, baker, Edinburgh. 

19. At Glasgow, John Dunlop, Esq. Stewarton, 
to Helen Anderson, second daughter of the Rev. 
James Methven. 

21. At Stornoway, Mr Neil Morrison, Master, 
Royal Navy, to Annabella, eldest daughter of 
John Mackerzie, Esq. of that place. 

22. At Bath, Lord William Paget, second son of 
the Marquis of Anglesea, to Fanny, only daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General Sir Francis de Rottenberg, 


.C.H. 
— At Edinburgh, John Armstrong, Esq. mer- 
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chant, Edinbw Miss Margaret Dun 
daughter of Willian Bumop a aah. 

25. At Pathhead, Ford, Mr William Martin, 
haberdasher, Dalkeith, to Hamilton, youngest 
—— of the late Mr John Mackenzie. 

24. At Carington Barns, Mr William Hunter, 
Outerston, to Jessy, eldest daughter of Mr Andréw 
135. At Edinburgh, Me George Gillespie, butler 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Gillespie, buil 
to Mrs Elizabeth Plummer. — ; : 
_ — At Edinburgh, James Smith, Esq. of Weed: 
ings, to Susan, eldest daughter of James Prim- 
rose, Esq. of Burnbrae. 

26. Archibald Young, — Fisherrow. to Ann, 
a Goughion of Mr John oung, fariaer, She- 
riff-hall. 

27. At Calderbank, James Howison, Esq. of 
Hillend, M.D. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Watkins, . Linlithgow. 

m wt, 3 Be Mr F = ——_, of the Rows) 
jank, ‘ow, to Barbara, only daughter of Mr 
William Michell, merchant po 

— At Garendon, the Rev. J. H. Hamilton, to 
the Hon. Mrs Cowper. 

50. At Sweet Bank, Fifeshire, Thomas Leburn, 
Esq. S.S.C. George Square, Edinburgh, to Ann, 
daughter of Niel Balingall, Esq. of Sweet Bank. 

51. At Todshawbank, James Dickson, Esq., 
Hawick, to Miss Christian Scott, daughter of Ro- 
bert Scott, Esq. of Todshawbank. 

Lately, Captain Hugo Arnot of Balcoamo, to 
Mary Anne Murray. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 1825. At the Sandwich Islands, Dr John 
Law, surgeon to the King of Woahoo, second son 
of Mr John Law, Bristo Street. 

March 1826. At Hawal Bush, in the East In- 
dies, Captain Alex. Durie, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

June. At Jubnah, Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Richard Johnstone Bird, 8th Madras Native In- 
fantry. 

— On his passage from Rangoon to Madras, 
Lieut. B. H. Currie, of the 28th regiment Madras 
Native ee 

50. At sea, homeward bound from Bombay, 
Robert Ainslie Walker, assistant-surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company’s ship Edinburgh, only 
son of Mr Walker, Cousland Park. 

July 4. At Bengal, Lieut. Joseph William Col- 
quhoun, 32d Bengal Native Infantry, son of Lieut. 
Colonel Colquhoun, George’s Square. 

5. At Aurungabad, in consequence of injuries 
received by falling with his horse, Dr Charles C. 
Cheyne, of his Hi; the Nizam’s medical esta- 


blishment, aged 
Aug. — At D Mr Duncan Campbell, 
bell of Knap, Esq 














son of the late Ni i 

2. At Barrackpore, East Indies, the Hon. Cap- 
tain Amherst, son of the Governor-General. 

8. At Madras, Lieut. John Ogilvie Milne, of the 
18th regiment Native Infantry, second son of 
Alexander George Milne, Esq. of London. 

11. At Madras, William lng Brodie, second 
son of the late James Brodie, Esq. of Brodie. 

20. At Nassau, New Providence, Lieut. Archi- 
bald Fraser, paymaster of the 2d West India regi- 
ment, formerly of the 93d Highlanders. 

Sept. 11. In the island of Jamaica, David Fin- 
lay of Ardoch, Esq. in the parish of St Anne’s. 

23. At Monte Grande, South America, Mr Da- 
vid Anderson, Athelstaneford, East Lothian. 

Oct. — At Kaira, Presidency of Bombay, 
Anderson, Esq. of the East India Company’s civil 
service, youngest son of the late Samuel Anderson, 
Moredun. 

2. At Poona, Lieut. Walter Stewart, of the 24th 
iment Bombay Native Infantry, son of the late 
Charles Stewart, e 

5. At Kingston, Jamaica, James Grant, Esq. 
surviving co-partner of Messrs James and Charles 
Grant, many years respectable merchants in that 
city. 

30. At Kingston, Robert Hamilton, Esq. late of 
Hamilton’s, Jamaica. 

Now. 8. At New York, Mr Arch. Campbell, late 
merchant, Glasgow. 
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11. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, James Chalmers, Esq. 
in the 74th year of his age. 

12. At Lisbon, John James Stephens, Esq. mem- 
ber of the Ex-British Factory of that city, in his 
79th year. 


— At New Orleans, William Hill, . 

23. At his house in Thistle Street, Mr Robert 
Brown, in the 93d year of his age. 

24. At Berlin, Professor Bode, the celebrated 
astronomer, in the 80th year of his age. 

25. At the manse of Stromness, Orkney, Mrs Isa- 
bella Traill, wife of the Rev. William Clauston. 

se at 13, Circus Place, Mr James Simpson, 


28. On board his Majesty’s ship Revenge, on his 
from Malta to Naples, the Marquis of Has- 
, K.G. G.C.B. and G.C.H. 
— At his house, 34, Buccleuch Place, Mr Wil- 
liam M‘Lean, merchant. 
— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Henrietta Fra- 
ser, eldest daughter of the late George Lord Sal- 
toun. 


29. At Rutherglen, the Rev. John Dick, minis- 
ter of that parish. 

— At ve, Miss Ann Forbes, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. George Forbes minister of 
Lochel 


L. 
30, At Newton, Alexander Dallas, Esq. of North 
Newton. 


— At Montrose, Thomas Dougal, Esq. 

— At Leslie, county of Fife, Dowager Lady 
Malcolm, relict of Sir John Malcolm of Balbedie 
and Grange, Bart. 

Dec. 1. At Dean Bank Lodge, Jean Bland, eld- 
est daughter of the late James Campbelll, Esq. 


——— of Craignish. 
? 2. At the Manse of Kilmany, aged 72, Mrs Cook, 
senior, widow of Professor Cook, St Andrews. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Hannah Mackenzie, 
daughter of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, George Ross, Esq. late col- 
lector of the customs, Lerwick; and on the 28th 
of October last, Mary Rennie, his wife. 

= John Sommervail, Esq. of Moreham. This 

tleman, with the exception of a few specific 
am jes, and an annuity to Mrs Sommervail, has 

the whole of his fortune, which is very consi- 
derable, to charitable purposes. 

3. At No. 27, Charlotte Square, James Mait- 

» Esq. late of the civil service, Ceylon, second 
son of Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson of 


ja 
— At James's Place, Mrs Jean Thomson. 
— At her 15, Lawnmarket, Miss Jane 


— At Musselburgh, Mrs Morton, sen. aged 81. 

— At 18, Dublin Street, Mrs Ann Smail, relict 
of John Smail, Esq. of Overmains, Berwickshire. 

4. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Handyside, 
minister of the united pari Lyne and Meg- 


~ At Edinburgh, Willi t son of the 
deceased Captain William k, late Assistant 
rmaster-General, Bombay. 
— At Oxford, Abram Robertson, D.D. F.R.S. 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy, and Radcliffe 
Observer, aged 75. 
— At Edinburgh, William, youngest son of the 
deceased Captain William Black, late Assistant 
uartermaster-General, Bombay. 
— At Stenhouse, Thomas Peacock, Esq. of 
Stenhouse. 

— At No. 16, Gayfield Square, Mrs Jean Ran- 
ken, wife of Mr Thomas Scott, merchant. 

5. At Edinburgh, Alexander ‘Maule Stewart, 
eldest son of the Rev. Alexander Stewart of Dou- 


las. 

e — At Edinburgh, Jessie Ad » eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr George Bruce, miniature-painter. 

— At Corehouse, Miss Edmonston of Core- 
house, the last surviving daughter of the late 
James Edmonston, , of Ednam. 

— At Kilmichael Glassrie, the Rev. Dougald 
Campbell of Auchnellan, minister of the parish 
of Glassrie, in his 77th year. 

— At York Place, London, Eliza, youngest 
daughter of Colin Robertson, Esq. of Bayfield. 

6. At Gallanach, Mrs Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of the late Patrick Campbell, Esq. of 
Achnabar, at the advanced age of 100 years. 

“= At 121, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, in the 
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[March, 
73d year of his age, William Bell, Esq. merchant 
formerly of Charleston, South Carolina. 

— At Mark Lane, London, Mr John Macarthur, 
many years in the house of John and Robert Chris. 
tie and Co, 

7. In Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, Lon. 
don, in the 72d year of his age, John Flaxman, 
Esq. R.A. and professor of sculpture at the Royal 
Academy. 

— At No. 3, Hope Park, Miss Margaret Lo. 
thian, youngest daughter of the late Walter Lo. 
thian, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Hillend, James Reoch, Esq. 

— At 12, Elder Street, Mrs Anna Maria Da. 
venport, wife of William Galloway, Esq. account. 
ant. 

— At her house, No. 5, Moray Street, Leith 
Walk, Mrs Marion Macleod, widow of James 
Watson, Esq. and daughter of the late Alexander 
Macleod, Esq. of Loskintor. 

— At Fort William, Captain George Graham 
Stewart, Royal Navy, of Hillside, Dumfries-shire, 

8. WilliamjGeorge Campbell, infant son of Peter 
Campbell, Esq. Northumberland Street. 

9. At Enterkine, Ayrshire, Grace, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir David Maxwell of Cardo. 
ness, Bart. and wife of William Cunninghame, 
Esq. of Enterkine. 

— At his house in Haddington, Henry Haldane, 
Esq. late of Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

— Atthe Manse of Minto, the Rev. William 
Burn, in the 82d year of his age, and 56th of his 
ministry. 

10. At Leith, Mrs Catherine Ogilvy, spouse of 
Adam White, a 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Ranken, solicitor. 
at-law. 

11. At Morningside, William, i of 

ol 


Captain Ramage, R.N. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alice Ord, widow hn 
Mackenzie, of Dolphington, Esq. advocate. 

— At Brighton, in the 47th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 

11. At his residence, New York, Thomas Allen, 
Esq. late of Tweedside, Peebles-shire. 

13. At Leith,,;Mr William Landless, late tenant, 
Sneep, Berwickshire, and on the 2d inst. Mrs 
Alison Wait, his widow, 

— At Rathmines, Lord Clonbrock of Clonbrock, 
in the county of Galway. 

14. At Paris, M. Malte-Brun, one of the editors 
of the Journal des Debats, and a distinguished 
writer on Soogerey and Politics. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christina Marr, relict of 
John Campbell, Esq. Perth. 

— At Elgin, Mrs Margaret Brodie, relict of 
James Brodie, Esq. of Muiresk. 

— At his house, Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 
72, Rear-Admiral David Stow, late Alderman of 
that burgh. 

15. At St Andrews, Mr William Richard, aged 


67. 

16. At Balnagask, Robert Davidson, Esq. at 
the advanced age of 90. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr John Fergusson, mer- 
chant. 

— At Albany Street, Mary Anne, enly daugh- 
ter of Mr Cargill, wine-merchant. 

— At Dumfries, Miss Maxwell, eldest daughter 
of the late Hugh Maxwell, Esq. 

17. At Drumdryan House, David Melville, only 
son of Mr Robert Melville. 

— At Kineurdy, Michael Miller, Esq. of Kin- 
curdy. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara Johnstone, re- 
lict of Mr Joseph Archibald, nursery and seeds- 
man. 

— At Edinburgh, John Flyn, Esq. late Pay- 
master, North Britain. 

19. At Nelson Street, John Orr, infant son of 
Mr Thomas Weir, W.S. ‘ 

— At his house at Brighton, Robert Home 
Gordon, Esq. of Embo. 

— At Gilmore Place, Major Thomas Laing, 
late of the 94th Regiment, or Scots Brigade. 

— Miss Myine, daughter of Professor Mylne, of 
Glasgow University. 

— At Paisley, Mr Alexander Wilson, teller to 
the Paisley Bank. 

_ 2", AtEdinburgh, Robina Henrietta Moncrieff, 
infant daughter of Robert Clarke of Comrie, Esq. 
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20. At a ee go Richard Johnston, Esq. 


banker, Edinburg’ 
— At Edinburgh, Mr James Mackinnon Camp- 
bell Henderson, student of medicine, late of 


G 
21. At Bonside, Linlithgowshire, Dr Wyville 
Smith, late senior resident surgeon, R-M.A. Wool- 


wich. 

22, At his father’s house, 7, Graham Street, 
Edinburgh, Dr William Mutter Walker. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Henderson, Esq. so- 
licitor in the Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

— At Musselburgh, Charles Stewart, Esq. of 


Sweethope. 

23. At 49, Queen Street, Lushington, the in- 
fant son of E. W. H. Schenley, Esq. 

24. At Dublin, J. W. Torrance, eldest son of 
the late Henry Torrance, Esq. of Kirkland Hill. 

— At Lasswade, Arch. Hume, Esq. surgeon, 
Royal Navy. , 

— At Kirkaldy, Jane, third daughter of Mr 
John Morgan, flax-merchant there, much and 
justly regretted. 

— At 12, Howard Place, Mr David Rennie, 
aged 26. 

26. At Dublin, in a duel with William Hayes, 
Esq. attorney, John Bric, Esq. barrister-at-law. 

— At Arbroath, Mr George Kirkland, preacher 
of the gospel, and session-clerk of that parish. 

27. At 19, London Street, Richard Gardner, 
Esq. late Assistant-Comptroller-General of the 
Customs for Scotland. 

— At 12, Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Anna Rankin, relict of James Borland, Esq. of 
Gourock. 

9s. At Leith, Walter, second son of the late 
Mr Walter Reid, writer. 

— Mr Thomas Erskine Sutherland, late mer- 
change Edinburgh. 

— At 28, St James’s Square, Mr John Moffat, 
late French teacher. 

— At his house, 57, York Place, Robert Allan, 
Esq. surgeon, lecturer 01 surgery, and one of the 
surgeons of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

— At the Manse of Salton, William, son of the 
Rev. John Ramsay, minister of Ormiston. 

29. At London, Dr Andrew Douglas, physician 
to the forces, youngest son of the late Archibald 
Douglas of Timperdean. 

— At Stirling, Mr Chrystal, writer. 

50. At Stirling, Walter Smith, merchant and 
manufacturer, Craigs of Stirling. 

50. At Bellevue, Kilmarnock, Mrs Mary Lym- 
burner, relict of the Rev. Dr Andrew Shaw, late 
minister of Craigie. 

51. In James’s Street, Buckingham-gate, Lon- 
don, in the 7lst year of his age, William Gifford, 
Esq. author of the Baviad and Meviad, translator 
of Juvenal and Persius, and editor of the Quar- 
terly Review from its commencement down to the 
ar of the year just gn. 

lan. 1, 1827. At 41, Northumberland Street, Mr 
Francis Bridges, son of Peter Hill, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, Major John Bartleman, late 
of the Royal Marines. 

3. At Kelso, Mrs Mary Telfer, relict of the late 
Mr Andrew Telfer, bookseller. 

— John Rae, Esq. advocate. 

5. At Greenock, Mr Malcolm Currie. 

4. At Sommerhill, Mrs Helen Lawson, relict of 
Thomas Goldie, Esq. of Craigmuie. 

— At Annan, Mr William Johnstone, surgeon, 
—— of Joseph Johnstone, Esq. late of Dalton- 

00) 


— At Stoke Cottage, Devonport, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Charles Holloway, late of the Royal Engi- 
neers. 

— At his house, in Sloane Street, London, Mrs 
eae Bethia Layard, wife of Lewis Gibson, 


Esq. 

5. At Keavil, Fifeshire, aged 75, James Robert- 
son Barclay, Esq. of Keavil, M.D. Superintendant 
of Hospitals. 

6. At St Andrews, Andrew, and on the 11th, 
Archibald, only sons of Archibald Johnston, Esq. 
of Pittowie. 

— At Bath, Charles Williamson, Esq. of Car- 
drona. 

7. At his house, No. 59, North Hanover Street, 
Mr Peter Marshall, artist, aged 64. 

— At Cumloden, near Newton-Stewart, in the 
53d year of his age, Lieut.-General the Honour- 
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abie Sir William, Stewart, 
lonel of the Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and 
brother to the Earl of bow ny Sl 

7. At his house, a oo ag pstead, 
Davidson, Esq. of Tulloc' 

8. At No. 7, Cassels’s Place, Mrs Jean Shirreff, 
relict of Mr Walter Smiton. 

9. Mr James Niven, merchant, Penicuick. 

— At Hailes Street, Hector, infant son of Mr 
H. D. Dickie, Secretary to the Caledonian Insu- 
rance Company. 

— At Dalkeith, Elizabeth Carmichael, wife of 
Mr Thomas Melville, of the Excise. 

10. At her house, 32, Rankeillor Street, Mrs 
Esther Graham, widow of Mr Matthew Graham. 

— At the Manse of A k, the Rev. William 
Lang, in the 76th year of his age, and 44th of his 
ministry. , 

— At Viewforth, John Thin, Esq. architect, 
Edinburgh. 

11. At Amisfield Mains, Mrs Mary Ferme, re- 
lict of Mr Patrick Brodie. 

— In Orchard Street, London, Mrs Miller, wi- 
dow of William Miller of Craigentinny Esq. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr Michael Beveridge, sen. 
aged 88. 

12. At Leith, Ellen Scott, youngest daughter of 
Mr Thomas Menzies. 

— At5l, India Street, Mr Wm. Whittit, builder. 

15. At No. 6, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Anderson, Esq. of Lechlade, in the county of 
Glocester. 

14. At Dundee, Captain David Ritchie. 

— At Anstruther, Mrs Elizabeth Gourlay, relict 
of Mr John Brash, Colinsburgh. 

15. At Linn Mill, near Alloa, Mr William Brein- 
gan, late minister of the gospel at Tillicoultry. 

— At the Manse of Dalgety, the Rev. John 
Scott, minister of that parish, in the 70th year of 
his age and 40th of his ministry. 

— At Clearburn, near Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella 
Cockburn, relict of Mr John Hope, farmer at 
Hopefield. ’ , 

— At Leith, Mr William Sibbald, merchant 
there. 

— At Glasgow, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the late William Glen, Esq. of Forganhall. 

16. At Burnside, near Glasgow, Archibald Ha- 
milton, Esq. , 

17. At Gilmore Place, Miss Isabella Tait, daugh- 
- of the late Dr John Tait, physician in Dal- 

eith. 

— At No. 58, Queen Street, Mrs Anne Lockhart, 
daughter of the late Charles Lockhart, Esq. of 
Newhall, and wife of John A. Robertson, M.D. 

— At Newton-Green, Ayr, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Rudd, C.B. 

18. Mr Wm. Tibbets, late hatter, Edinburgh. 

— At 26, Queen Street, Mary Jane, the infant 
daughter of J h Murray, Esq. Advocate, 

19, At No. 2. Union Place, Robert 
Thomson, Esq. a 

— At Edinbu es Kirkwood, sen. Esq. 
engraver, aged 8 
— At Blairhall, Mrs Ranaldson Dickson. , 

— At Salisbury Road, Newington, Miss Eliza- 
deth Wauchope. 

— At Glasgow, William Munro, the infant son 
of William Crichton, . 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs. Jean Scruton, relict of 
Colin Macfarquhar, Esq. ; 

20. At Hill Square, Mrs Catherine More, wife of 
the Rev. George More. 

— Atthe Manse of Forres, the Rev. Wm. Hoyes, 
minister of that parish. 

21. At Inverness, Colonel Munro of Poyntzfield. 

— At Edinburgh, Graham Leny, Esq. of Glins, 

y.S 


22. At her father’s house in Edinburgh, Miss 
Anne Lockhart Miller, third daughter of the Hon. 
Sir William Miller of Glenlee, Bart. one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice. 

23. At Leeds, Mrs Ann Katherine Thorpe, wife 
of Dr Thorp, of that eity, and daughter of the 
late Dr peng onl Grant, of Edinburgh. 

— At his house, No. 10, Roxburgh Place, Ro- 
bert Pridie, Esq. Deacon of the Incorporation of 
Waulkers. 

— At his apartments in the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, Mr Anthony B. La Fontaine, assist- 
ant-physician in that institution, son of Mr Fon. 
taine, merchant-clothier, Edinburgh. 
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56. 4 81. Gennge Squece, James Mitchell, eliest 


son of John racic, ney Ss. 
- At Brighton, Major Hugh Falconar, late of 


ewton. 
— At South Welli Place, Glasgow, Eleanor, 
eighth daughter of Mr James Macqueen. 
— At her house, in Yerk Terrace, Regent’s 


Park, London, Mrs Grant, widow of Charles Grant, 
Esq. late one of the Directors of the East India 
Company. : 
24, At her house, 55, Bristo Street, Miss Jean 
= aged 75, daughter of the late Mr Matthew 
ie. 


— At Wellshot House, near Glasgow, aged 65 
years, Wm. Forl , Esq. of Wellshot. 

25. At up, alter M‘Innes, Esq. of Au- 
chenfroe, aged 71 years. : 

— At Brotherton, Miss Isabella Davie, third 
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C March, 
daughtor of the deceased John Davie, Esq. late of 
Brotherton. 

25, Athis house, New Farm, Dalkeith, Mr Joby 
Lyon, aged 90 Years. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Ma 


Keir, daugh- 

ter of James Keir, oe Pee oscow. : 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Richardson, wook 
lendra} 


> At his Lodge, All Souls College, Oxford, 
after a long illness, the Hon. and Right Rev. Ed- 
ward Legge, Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Warden 
ef All Souls College in that University. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary M‘Lean, widow of 
Dr Heetor M‘Lean, Inspector of Hospitals. 

Lately. Mrs Byrne (late Miss Byrne), of the 
‘Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Dublin, and Glas- 
gow. 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, ESQ. OF PRESS. 


It is with feelings of regret, which we entertain 
in common with our fellow-citizens, that we have 
to announce the death of our late highly respect- 
ged Chief Magistrate, Alexander Henderson, Esq. 
of Press. During the period in which Mr Hender- 
son filled the Civic Chair he had a serious attack 
of a complaint in the stomach, the peculiar nature 
of which his medica! attendants never fully ascer- 
tained, but from the effects of which he had seve- 
ral months since completely recovered. A few 
days ago, however, the complaint relapsed upon 
him, and on Saturday evening the 3d inst., about 
eight o’clock, he was taken violently ill: the dis- 
ease continued to increase throughout Sunday, and 


until Monday morning about one o’clock, when 
it terminated his existence.—The most remark- 
able feature in the public as well as private con- 
duct of Mr Henderson, was his kind and conci- 
liatory disposition. It was this truly enviable qua- 
lity, together with his frank and homely manner, 
which, during the bustling period he filled the im- 

rtant office of Lord Provost of the City of Edin. 
Burgh, obtained for him an unparalleled degree of 
popularity, and not only neutralised all hostile 
feelings towards him, but converted into real 
friendship the minds of those who were most ini- 
mical to the views which it was his object to pro- 
mote. 


GEORGE JARDINE, ESQ. 


On the 28th January, diefl at Glasgow College, 
Jardine, Esq. Professor of Logic in t 
University, in the 85th year of his age. 
the many eminent men who have adorned 
the Universities of Scotland, few have enjoyed so 
large a share of public respect and confidence. 
owed with a vigorous and active mind, with 
great soundness of judg t—] ing a deep 
sense of the importance of his office, and an ardent 
desire to promote the improvement of his students, 
he devoted himself to his pubhe duties with a 
veal, an activity, and a faithfulness, which have 
never been surpassed, and but rarely equalled. 
Directed by that discernment of what was most 
useful, and best suited to the circumstances of his 
pupils, for which, through life, he was distin- 
guished, he, soon after his appointment in 1774, 
introduced those changes in the mode of publie 
teaching which rendered his elass so long a model 
of academical instruction. Retaining what was 
most important in aricient Logie, and communi- 
cating a due knowledge of its peculiarities, he dis- 
missed from his course of lectures all its unprofit+ 
able subtleties, direeting t ion of the youth 
to such views of the hw » its powers and 
ations, as might lead proper exercise, 
and furnish the best means eir improvement. 
—But, aware that truths might be heard without 
attention, or without awakening the powers of the 
understanding, and that the formation of intel'ec- 
tual and moral habits is the first object of educa- 
tion, he devi a praetica] system of examina- 
tions and exercises, which he gradually improved 
to an extent that has seldom been wit d. By 
a discriminating selection of topics, he direeted 
his students to the subjects most deserving their 
consideration, while he awakened their curiosity, 
sustained their attention, and exercised in due 
jon every faculty of their minds. The 
ith were thus kept continually alive to the ob- 
fects of study, and subjects naturally dry and un- 
interesting were, from the manner in which they 
were illustrated, rendered attractive, and prosecu- 
ted with avidity and enthusiasm. Hence, the Lo- 
ic Class of the University, though a class of la- 
r, was always looked forward to with a feeling 
of elevated expectation, and the period of its at- 
tendance is generally recollected by the student as 
among the busiest but the hgppiest years of his 
academical course. 
Few classes have ever displayed such order and 
such attention to business, with so little exercise 














of severity. Strict in discipline, but perfectly im- 
partial, wise, and affectionate in all that he re- 
quired, his students submitted with cheerfulness to 
his directions, and loved, while they revered, their 
instructor, Their welfare habitually oecupied his 
thoughts ; and to improve the means of education 
was the ruling passion of his life. Warmly attache 
ed to the interests of those intrusted to his charge, 
he embraced every opportunity of imparting to 
them the admonitions of a father, of cherishing 
religious principle by remindmg them of their 
higher duties, and guarding them against the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed. In the same 
Spirit, he attended with them on the pablic servi- 
ces of religion, directed them to exercises suited 
to the evenings of the Sabbath, and enforced the 
sacred instrictions which on that day they had re- 
ceived, 

Such a teacher, so conducting himself for the 
unusually long period of fifty years, could not 
fail to be the instrument of extensive usefulness, 
and to be remembered by his pupils with gra- 
titude and reverence. Accordingly, his benevo- 
Jent mind was gratified by seeing very many of 
them rising to eminence, retaining for him the 
respect and affection of their early days, and grate- 
fully ascribing to the bencfit of his instructions 
that distinction to which they had attained in the 
various departments of society. 

The private life of this venerable man was dis- 
tinguished by active and well-directed benevo- 
lence—with great judgement, prudence, and per- 
severenee, in all his undertakings. Affectionately 
tender in his family—susceptible.of the strongest 
attachment—compassionate to the-unfortunate- 
and ever exerting himself to pramote the welfare 
of those around him, few men have 
‘more warmly, or more extensively, the affections 
of his friends. Even to the last his mind retained 
a great, portion of its usual elasticity and vigour. 
The academical society, which he had so long 
adorned, preserved to the end a firm hold of his 
regard; and, ever zealous for the welfare and 
honour of the University of Glasgow, it occupied 
a great portion of his thought even in the latest 
days of his life. 

yithin its walls his character will ever be re- 
membered with grateful reverence, and his name 
will descend to posterity as the name of one who, 
by his labours, has raised its reputation and ac- 
quired a lasting title to the gratitude of his coum 
try. 
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